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INTRODUCTION TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


Kuaurr’s ‘Handbook of Painting’ was first published, in 
German, in the year 1837.* In 1851 an English translation 
of that part of it which relates to the Italian schools was 
edited by an eminent critic, connoisseur, and scholar, the 
late Sir Charles Eastlake. The additions made to the 
knowledge of the lives and works of the early Italian 
painters by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s ‘History of 
Painting in Italy from the Second to the Sixteenth Century,’ 
rendered a new edition of the ‘Handbook’ necessary. 1t 
was undertaken by Lady Eastlake, an accomplished writer, 
who was specially qualified for the task by an exceptional 
acquaintance with Art, and who enjoyed the additional 
advantage of the use of the careful notes on pictures and 
galleries made by her husband during frequent visits to 
Italy, chiefly when Director of the National Gallery. The 
‘ Handbook,’ revised and remodeled by her, was published 
in 1874, and has remained a standard work on the subject 
of which it treats. 

A book has, however, since appeared which may be con- 
sidered, in many respects, the most important contribution 
ever made to the study of Art, and may be said to have 
caused a revolution in the history of Italian painting, and 
to have been the first successful attempt to give a sound and 
scientific basis to investigations into the genuineness of 
pictures ascribed to the Italian Masters. ‘The work referred 
to was published in German, with the title of ‘Die Werke 
Italienischer Meister in den Galerien von Miinchen, Dresden 
und Berlin; ein kritischer Versuch von Ivan Lermolieff’— 
an anagram, with a Russian termination, of the Author’s 
name. He was not long able to maintain his disguise. The 
Russian enquirer, who ventured to dispute, so boldly, the 


* ¢Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei von Constantin dem Grossen 
bis auf unsere Zeit,’ von Franz Theodor Kugler. 2 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 1837. 
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opinions and decisions of the most learned professors of 
Germany, and of others who claimed special knowledge on 
the subject, was soon identified with Signor Giovanni 
Morelli, a member of the Italian Senate who had taken a 
leading part, when a Deputy to the Italian Parliament, in 
legislative measures for the preservation to his country of 
works of art contained in churches and public institutions, 
and who was already known as the most distinguished 
of Italian critics and connoisseurs by his articles on the 
Borghese Gallery at Rome.* Signor Morelli has since 
allowed his name to appear as its author in an English 
translation of his book. 

Signor Morelli’s work caused a profound sensation— 
especially in Germany, where the study of Art is pursued 
with greater ardour, and upon more scientific principles, 
than in any other country. The novelty of his opinions, 
his method of analysis, and the unsparing way in which he 
destroyed the reputation of many famous pictures, and 
exposed the falsity of many time-honoured traditions in the 
history of painting, raised, at first, a storm of protests. But 
his views have now, for the most part, been accepted, and 
have even led to extensive changes in the naming and classing 
of pictures in the principal German galleries; whilst in 
England and elsewhere his method of investigation has been 
approved and adopted by the ablest writers on Art. In 
his own country he has founded a school of criticism, and has 
had many distinguished followers. { 


* See ‘Kunst Kritische studien tiber Italienische Malerei die Galerien 
Borghese und Doria Panfili en Rom,’ von Ivan Lermolieff, Leipsig, 1890. 

+ ‘Italian Masters in German Galleries. <A critical essay on the Italian 
pictures in the Galleries of Munich, Dresden, Berlin, by Giovanni Morelli, 
member of the Italian Senate. Translated from the German by Mrs. 
Louise M. Richter.” London: George Bell & Sons, 1883. An Italian 
translation, with some additional notes by the Author, still under the 
name of Lermolieff, has recently been published at Bologna. It is to be 
wished that Signor Morelli could be persuaded to publish a work con- 
taining so rich a mine of knowledge in a different and more methodical 
form, and to make such additions to it from his boundless stores of in- 
formation as would render it still more useful to the Art-student. 

} Among them may be mentioned the late Signor Marco Minghetti, the 
eminent statesman, and, at one time, Italian Prime Minister, the author of a 
Life of Raphael recentlypublished ; the Marchese Visconti-Venosta, formerly 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the author of ‘Una nuova critica dell’ antica 
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The appearance of a book of this importance alone would 
have rendered a revised edition of Kugler’s work necessary. 
Moreover, many pictures mentioned in the ‘Handbook’ 
as existing in churches and public edifices in Italy have 
been removed to local galleries and museums, and these 
changes of place required tv be recorded. Again, some of 
the numerous and remarkable additions which have, of late 
years, been made to the National Gallery, now ranking among 
the first collections in Europe, especially as a chronological 
series illustrating the history of Italian painting and of its 
various schools, equally required notice.* In addition, 
recent researches in Italian Archives have brought to light 
facts and dates which disprove the statements of Vasari with 
respect to many artists whose biographies he wrote, and to 
the works he ascribes to them—statements which have been 
generally accepted as true by subsequent writers on Art. 

The Editor has endeavoured, by making the necessary 
additions and corrections, to render the ‘ Handbook’ what 
it was originally intended to be—a help to the student of 
Art and a guide to the traveller. With this object he has 
visited most of the galleries and churches mentioned in it. 
He has had the advantage of having been accompanied, on 
many occasions, in these visits by Signor Morelli himself, 
and of learning from his own lips his views of pictures and 
their authors. ‘To information thus obtained orally from 
him, to his writings, and to his help in revising Herr 
Pittura Italiana,’ published in the ‘ Nuova Antologia,’ v. xlvi.; Dr. Gustavo 
Frizzoni, the author of several able works and essays on the Fine Arts, &c. 
To the north of the Alps, among those who have accepted his views and 
ably supported them, are Dr. Jean Paul Richter, and Dr. Francis Wickhoff, 
Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Vienna. 

* The additions which have recently been made to the National Gallery 
have enabled the Director to carry out a more systematic arrangement of 
the collection, according to schools, than had previously been possible, thus 
adding much to its usefulness to the art-student, and to the instruction to 
be derived from it by the general public. 

+ The discoveries of Signor Gaetano Milanesi, the learned Sub-Director of 
the Florentine Archives, may be specially mentioned. They are principally 
embodied in notes and commentaries to the biographies of Vasari in 
Sansoni’s edition of the works of that writer, Florence, 1878-1883. Re- 
searches similar to those of Signor Milaresi, and attended with similar 
results, have been made in other Italian archives, as by Professor Rossi af 


Perugia, Signor Venturi and the Marchese Camponi at Modena, Michel- 
angelo Gualandi at Bologna, &c. 


b 
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Kugler’s work, the Editor is largely indebted for any new 
matter of value which he has been able to add to the 
present edition of the ‘Handbook.’ The Editor has also to 
return thanks to Dr. Richter for much valuable information. 

Whilst making such corrections with regard to the 
description, localities, and nomenclature of pictures as 
were required, the Editor has retained, in most instances, 
the judgment pronounced upon their merits and qualities 
by Herr Kugler, corroborated as it has been by Sir Charles 
and Lady Eastlake. It would, indeed, have been presump- 
tuous on his part to have made any changes in this respect. 

It will be observed that the division of the ‘ Handbook,’ 
in previous editions, into “ periods of development” has 
been abandoned, and, instead, separate and fuller descrip- 
tions have been given of the different schools of Italian 
painting with their branches—those painters which belong 
respectively to them being grouped together—from 
their earliest time to that in which they lost their 
distinctive characteristics, and were overwhelmed by that 
general flood of eclecticism which permeated Italy from the 
closing years of the sixteenth century. Each has its own 
history—its periods of rise, of development, and of decline, 
not always corresponding with those of contemporary schools 
—and each, consequently, should be treated separately. 
This the present Editor has attempted to do, especially as 
regards the schools of Northern Italy, the account of which 
he has re-written, partly from his own personal observations 
and inspection of pictures, and partly from new information 
concerning them recently published. He trusts that this 
edition of the ‘Handbook’ will consequently be more com- 
plete and more useful to the student than its predecessor. 

* Hard and fast lines” fixing periods of development are 
not to be drawn in the history of Art. They can, at best, 
be but arbitrary and unscientific. If any divisions are to be 
made, those suggested by Signor Morelli appear to be pre- 
ferable. The first, or, as he terms it, “ heroic” period, ac- 
cording to him, is that in which the religious sentiment domi- 
nated the plastic faculty, and the painter ornamented the 
walls of churches with divine images, Biblical stories and the 
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legends of saints, for the encouragement of piety ; and those of 
public edifices with symbols and subjects conveying moral 
precepts, intended to teach citizens the advantages of 
justice, good government, peace and concord. In the second 
period, the artist, giving himself up to the study of anatomy 
and perspective, endeavoured to imitate nature faithfully by 
attempting to produce the effect of relief by chiaroscuro, and 
to portray the exact proportions of the human form. This 
period, which the Italians style that of the “ quattro-centisti,” 
Signor, Morelli terms that of “character,” because the 
primary object of the painter was to seize and represent the 
moral and material character of persons and things. It was 
succeeded by that of the “ Renaissance,” in which the techni- 
cal processes of painting—principally owing to the use of 
oil as a vehicle—reached their greatest perfection. The 
artist now sought to raise the forms, closely imitated from 
nature by the “ quattro-centisti,’ to the highest order of ideal 
beauty, and to give to the representation of the sentiments 
and affections the utmost ideal grace and energy. This 
third period extends over the last ten years of the fifteenth 
century and the first thirty years of the sixteenth, and 
includes the greatest painters that Italy has produced. 
Then followed the era of mannerism, eclecticism and decline, 
and that of the Academies which proved fatal to Italian Art, 
and brought about its virtual extinction. All the Italian 
schools, like living organisms, have gone through, although 
not contemporaneously, these successive periods. 

Signor Morelli maintains that, in order to account for 
certain features and peculiarities which some schools and 
painters may have had in common, writers on Art have 
hitherto attached too much importance to the influence which 
one school is supposed to have had over another, or which 
foreigners—such as Van der Weyden and other Flemings— 
may have bad upon Italian artists. He has shown that 
although, at times, a great master like Giotto or Mantegna, 
may by the force of his genius have given an impulse and 
direction to contemporary art, or a painter of one school may 
have learnt his technical methods from one of another, yet 
that each true school of painting in Italy, like the various 
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dialects of the Italian language, was the spontaneous manifes- 
tation—the product, as it were—of the thoughts, feelings, 
traditions, and manners of the population of that part of 
the Peninsula in which it rose, and that it retained until it 
became extinct its general characteristics and types, which 
are to be traced in the works of all those who belonged to it, 
however much they may have been affected by influences 
from without. 

It is only by studying the history of each school, and the 
works of the painters it produced, that a full knowledge of 
the rise, development, and decline of Art in Italy can be 
acquired, This can be best done in local museums in which 
those works have been brought together—such, for instance, 
as the Brera for the Lombard School, the Verona Gallery for 
the Veronese, the Venice Academy for the Venetian, the 
Pinacoteca at Perugia for the Umbrian, that at Siena for the 
Sienese, &c.* 

The races from which the diverse populations of Italy 
originally sprang have not all shown the same aptitude for 
the Fine Arts. Whilst the Etruscans, the Umbrians, the 
Venetians and the Lombards have been specially gifted in 
this respect, the Romans, Neapolitans, and Ligurians, or 
Piedmontese, have had no indigenous, distinctive schools of 
painting. The so-called Roman and Neapolitan schoois did 
not owe their origin or development to native artists, nor 
has either of them produced a painter of eminence who did 
not derive his art from a foreign source. Piedmont is 
altogether without a school of painting—those painters 
who came from Vercelli belonging to that of Lombardy. 
On the other hand, there is scarcely a town in the remaining 
parts of the Peninsula which has not produced artists of 
renowu—painters, sculptors, or architects. The connection 
between race and art would form an interesting subject for 
study and investigation. The zones in which the Fine 


* The student of Italian art may consult with advantage the copies 
made for the Arundel Society of frescoes and pictures by Italian painters, 
exhibited at the Society’s rooms (19 St. James’s Street) and partly repro- 
duced in chromolithography. They illustrate the histories of the various 
schools of Italian painting from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries 
—from Cimabue to Tiepola. 
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Arts have flourished, and those in which. the populations 
have no natural disposition for them, might almost be 
marked out geographically on a map of Italy.* 

In adding, in some instances, to the pictures described in 
former editions as examples of different masters, the Editor 
has selected only such as are specially deserving of notice, or 
as have become known since the last edition was published. 
For a complete list of their works, which the ‘ Handbook’ 
does not pretend to give, the reader is referred to the ex- 
haustive volumes of Messrs. Crowe and Cavaicaselle. 

It must not be forgotten that there are but few pictures 
by the old Italian Masters, whether in public or private 
collections, which have not undergone the fatal process of 
“restoration.” Not only have the greater number of them 
been covered, more or less, with “ re-paints,” but they have 
also been rubbed down almost to the panel or canvas, under 
the pretence of requiring preliminary cleaning, so that little 
of the original surface remains, and the work of the painter 
is alone seen in the composition. It is therefore, as Signor 
Morelli has pointed out, only by recognising peculiar and 
characteristic forms, such as those of the hand and fingers, 
of the foot, of the ear, &c., that a picture can be frequently 
ascribed to its true author. He consequently urges the study 
of original drawings and sketches by the old masters, which 
have not been tampered with, as affording the best materials 
for coming to a right judgment as to the genuineness of 
works attributed to them. 

This process of cleaning and restoration has everywhere 
prevailed, and every European collection unfortunately shows 


* See some interesting observations on this subject in Signor Morelli’s 
introduction to ‘Italian Masters in German Galleries.’ He remarks, 
“ Among the populations of old Italy that were mostly endowed with 
the sense of art, we count the Etruscans; among those who were devoid 
of this feeling are the Latins. Hence the latter have produced great 
citizens, great legislators, statesmen, lawyers and warriors, but not a 
single national School of Art,” p. 253, note. Messrs, Crowe and Caval- 
caselle (‘ Life of Raphael,’ vol. i. pp. 4 and 5), give a list of the painters 
employed at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, in the decoration of the Vatican: it does not include a 
single artist of Roman origin, except Giulio Romano, who was the pupil 
and follower and imitator of Raphael, and who is far from taking a place 
in the first rank. 
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the results of it. But in no country has it been more system- 
atically practised, and in none has it proved more destructive 
to the most noble works of Art, than in Italy. An official 
“restorer” has been attached to most Italian public galleries 
—usually an ignorant dauber who has failed to become a 
painter, and has had sufficient influence to obtain the appoint- 
ment. As he is only paid, generally by the day, when em- 
ployed, he contrives that a picture should always be on his 
easel for cleaning and restoring, and when all those in the 
collection of which he has charge have gone through his 
hands, he commences anew with them. This state of things 
having existed for very many years—each freshly appointed 
“yestorer ” undoing and redoing the work of his predecessor 
—the little that may have remained of the original picture 
soon disappears altogether. Thus not only the pictures 
in the Academy and the Ducal Palace, but those in the 
churches at Venice and in the neighbourhood, have passed 
more than once into the repairing rooms of various suc- 
cessive official restorers, whose hands, rather than that 
of the master, may now be traced in almost every picture 
of any importance in the Venetian territory. The celebrated 
altar-piece by Titian in the Church of the Frari, with the 
portraits of the Pesaro family, has, it is believed, been 
“restored” seven times, and the important early work by 
the same great painter in the Church of the Salute—St. 
Mark enthroned—perhaps us many. They both underwent 
the operation so late as 1884. The once-splendid altar-piece 
by Giorgione in the church of his native town, Castelfranco, 
retains little but the composition. Now that it is too late, 
an attempt is being made by the Italian Government to put 
a stop to this work of destruction. The student and traveller 
should bear these facts in mind when contemplating, with 
feelings of disappointment, some renowned picture which 
may once have excited universal admiration by its brilliant 
colouring and for beauty and refinement of expression—twwo 
qualities which, the most precious in a work of painting, are 
the first to disappear under the brush of the “restorer.” 
They should also be placed upon their guard against tho 
fabrication of ‘ pictures by the old masters’ and the falsifica- 
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tion of their signatures—practices which have been carried 
on in Italy with no little skill and success from even the 
time at which those masters lived up to the present day. 

Sir Charles Eastlake’s valuable Preface to the first English 
translation of the ‘ Handbook,’ treating of the character and 
end of Art, has been retained in the present edition, and his 
notes are still indicated by his initials, C.L.E. Numerous 
illustrations have been added to these volumes, mostly 
of the works of the principal Italian Masters of the sixteenth 
century, who were not adequately represented in the previous 
editions. 

In order not to increase inconveniently the size of the 
‘Handbook’ by the addition of fresh matter, the Editor 
has curtailed the descriptions of early Christian mosaics and 
catacomb wall-paintings, contributed by Dr. Jacob Burckhardt 
to the German edition of 1847, which, however valuable 
and interesting, belong rather to the domain of archxology 
than to that of Art. 

The Editor himself has endeavoured to make the index to 
these volumes as full and complete as possible; for without 
such an index a work of this nature loses much of its value. 


A. Henry Layarp. 


VENICE, 1886. 


PREFACE BY SIR CHARLES L. EASTLAKE TO 
FIRST ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ty tracing the history of Painting and the different character of its 
schools, we find that an equal measure of the world’s approbation 
has been sometimes awarded to productions apparently opposite in 
their style and aim. This is not to be explained by the variety of 
tastes in connoisseurs ; for, allowing for all individual and peculiar 
predilections, the approbation in question may be admitted to be 
universal. This admission supposes the existence of some less 
mutaple criterion ; and it is therefore important to inquire what are 
its grounds. 

Considered generally, the Arts are assumed to have a common 
character and end: this principle is, however, too vague and unde- 
fined to meet the question we have started. ‘he opposite process 
—the discrimination of the different means by which a common 
end is arrived at—will be found to lead to more definite and in- 
telligible results. In all the Fine Arts some external attraction, 
some element of beauty, is the vehicle of mental pleasure or moral 
interest ; but in considering the special form, or means, of any one 
of the Arts, as distinguished from the rest, the excellence of each 
will be found not to arise from the qualities which it possesses in 
common with its rivals, but from those qualities which are peculiar 
to itself. 

We thus comprehend why various schools have attained great 
celebrity in spite of certain defects. It is because their defects are 
generally such as other modes of expression could easily and better 
supply: their excellences, on the contrary, are their own, and not to 
be attained except in the form of art proper to them. Such ex- 
cellences constitute what may be called Specirio Styxe, 

Accordingly, it may always be assumed that pictures of acknow- 
ledged merit, of whatever school, owe their reputation to the 
display of qualities that belong to the art of Painting. In 
histories of painting these merits are often attempted to be conveyed 
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in words, and the mode in which language endeavours to give an 
equivalent for the impressions produced by a picture is at once 
an illustration of the above principles. The changes of time, of 
motion, the imagined interchange of speech, the comparison with 
things not present—all facts beyond the scope of a silent, stationary, 
and immutable Art—are resorted to without scruple in describing 
pictures; and yet the description does not therefore strike us as 
untrue. It will immediately be seen that the same liberty is 
allowable and necessary when representation enters into rivalry with 
description. The eye has its own poetry ; and as the mute lan- 
guage of nature in its simultaneous effect (the indispensable con- 
dition of harmony) produces impressions which words restricted 
to mere succession can but imperfectly embody, so the finest 
qualities of the formative arts are those which language cannot 
adequately convey.* On the same grounds it must be apparent that 
a servile attention to the letter of description, such as accuracy of 
historic details, exactness of costume, &c., are not essential in them- 
selves, but are valuable only in proportion as they assist the purposes 
of the art, or produce an effect on the imagination. This may 
sufficiently explain why an inattention to these poiuts, on the part 
of great painters (and poets, as compared with mere historians), has 
interfered so little with their reputation. In this instance, while 
the powers of Painting are opposed to those of language generally, 
they are, on the same principle, distinguished in many respects from 
those of Poetry; and in like manner, if we suppose a comparison 
with Sculpture, or with any other imitative art, the strength of 
Painting will still be found to consist in the attributes proper to 
itself. Of those attributes, some may be more prominent in one 
school, some in another; but they are all valued in proportion as 
they are characteristic—because, in short, the results are unattainable 
in the same perfection by any other means. 

The principle here dwelt on with regard to Painting is equally 
applicable to all the Fine Arts: each art, as such, is raised by raising 
its characteristic qualities; each displays those means of expression in 
which its rivals are deficient,in order to compensate for those in which 
its rivals surpassit. The principle extends even to the rivalry of the 
formative Arts generally with nature. The absence of sound, and of 
progressive action, is supplied bya more significant, mute,and momen- 
tary appearance. The arrangement which, apparently artless, fixes 
the attentionon important points, the emphasis on essential as opposed 
to adventitious qualities, the power of selecting expressive forms, of 


ue Lessing’s ‘ Laokoon,’ Compare Harris, ‘Three Treatises,’ London, 
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arresting evanescent beauties, are all prerogatives and resources by 
means of which a feeble imitation successfully contends even with its 
great archetype. As this selection and adaptation are the qualities in 
which imitation, as opposed to nature, is strong, so any approach to 
literal rivalry is, as usual, in danger of betraying comparative weak- 
ness. Could the imitation of living objects, for example, in Painting 
or in Sculpture, be carried to absolute deception as regards tineir mere 
surface, we should only be the more reminded that life and motion 
were wanting. On the other hand, relative completeness, or that 
consistency of convention which suggests no want—the test of style 
—is attainable in the minuter as well as in the larger view of 
nature, and may be found in some of the Dutch as well as in 
the Italian masters. Even the elements.of beauty, incompatible as 
they might seem to be with the subjects commonly treated by the 
Dutch, are found to reside in charm of colour, tone, chiaroscuro, and 
in other qualities. 

The rivalry of the Arts with Nature thus suggests the definition 
of their general style. The rivalry of Art with Art points out their 
specific style. Both relate to the means. The end of the Arts is 
defined not only by their general nature, but by the consideration to 
whom they are addressed. The necessity of appealing, directly or 
indirectly, to human sympathies, as distinguished from those asso- 
ciations and impressions which are the. result of partial or peculiar 
study, tends to correct an exaggerated and exclusive attention to 
specific style, inasmuch as the end in question is more or less 
common to all the Fine Arts. The Genius of Painting might award 
the palm to Zitian, but human beings would be more interested with 
the productions of Raphael. The claims of the different schools 
are thus ultimately balanced by the degrees in which they satisfy 
the mind; but as the enlightened observer is apt to form his con- 
clusions by this latter standard alone, it has been the object of these 
remarks to invite his attention more especially to the excellence of 
the Art itself, on which the celebrity of every school more or less 
depends, and which, whatever be its themes, recommends itself by 
the evidence of mental labour, and in the end increases the sum of 
mental pleasure. 

Next to the nature of the art itself, the influence of religion, of 
social and political relations, and of letters, the modifying circum- 
stances of climate and of place, the character of a nation, a school, 
and an individual, and even the particular object of a particular 
painter, are to be taken into account, and open fresh sources of 
interest. With the cultivated observer, indeed, these associations are 
again in danger at first of superseding the consideration of the art 
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as such ; but by whatever means attention is invited, the judgment 
is gradually exercised, and the eye unconsciously educated. 


In avoiding too precise a definition of the end of Art, it may 
nevertheless be well to remember, that so great a difference in the 
highest moral interests as that which existed between the Pagan 
and Christian world must of necessity involve important modifica- 
tions, even in the physical elements of imitation, However im- 
posing were the ideas of beauty and of power which the Pagan 
arrived at, by looking around but not above him, by deriving his 
religion as well as his taste from the perfect attributes of life 
throughout nature, the Christian definition of the human being, at 
least, must be admitted to rest on more just.and comprehensive re- 
lations. It is true the general character of the art itself is un- 
changeable, and that character was never more accurately defined 
than in the sculpture of the ancient Greeks; but new human feel- 
ings demanded corresponding means of expression, and it was chiefly 
reserved for Painting toembodythem. ‘That art, as treated by the 
great modern masters, had not, like Sculpture, a complete model in 
classic examples, and was thus essentially a modern creation. The 
qualities in which it is distinguished from the remaining specimens 
of classic Painting are, in fact, nearly identified with those which 
constitute its specific style. Hence, when carried to a perfection 
probably unknown to the ancients, and purified by a spiritual aim, 
the result sometimes became the worthy auxiliary of a religion that 
hallows, but by no means interdicts, the admiration of nature. 

The consideration of the intluence of Religion on the Arts forces 
itself on the attention in investigating the progress of Painting, 
since so large a proportion of its creations was devoted to the ser- 
vice of the Church—in many instances, we fear we must add, the 
service of superstition. Yet the difference or abuse of creeds may 
be said in most cases to affect works of art only in their extrinsic 
conditions; the great painters were so generally penetrated with 
the spirit of the faith they illustrated, that the most unworthy sub- 
jects were often the vehicles of feelings to which all classes of 
Christians are more or less alive. The implicit recognition of 
apocryphal authorities is, however, not to be dissembled. Indeed 
some acquaintance with the legends and superstitions of the Middle 
Ages is as necessary to the intelligence of the contemporary works 
of art as the knowledge of the heathen mythology is to explain the 
subjects of Greek vases and marbles. Certain themes belong more 
especially to particular times and places; such are the incidents 
from the lives of the Saints, the predilection for which varied with 
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the devotional spirit of the age, and the habits of different countries 
and districts, to say nothing of successive canonizations.* Even 
Scripture subjects had their epochs: at first the dread of idolatry 
had the effect of introducing and consecrating a system of merely 
typical representation, and hence the characters and events of the 
Old Testament were long preferred to those of the New. The cycle 
from the latter, though augmented, like the Bible series generally, 
from apocryphal sources, was from first tc last comparatively re- 
stricted, many subjects remaining untouched even in the best ages 
of Art. This is again to be explained by remembering, that while 
the scenes and personages of the Old Testament were understood to 
be figurative, those of the New were regarded as objects of direct 
edification, or even of homage, and hence were selected with caution.t 
In general, the incidents that exemplified the leading dogmas of 
faith were chosen in preference to others, and thus the Arts became 
the index of the tenets that were prominent at different periods. 
The selection, or at least the treatment, of subjects from the 
Gospels, may have been regulated in some instances also by their 
assumed correspondence with certain prophecies; indeed, the cir- 
cumstances alluded to in the predictions of the Old Testament are 
not unfrequently blended in pictures with the facts of the New. 
The subjects called the Deposition from the Cross, and the Pieta 
(the dead Christ mourned by the Marys and Disciples, or by the 
Madonna alone), may be thus explained.{ Hence, too, the never- 
failing accompaniments of the Nativity ;§ hence the ‘‘ Wise Men” 
are represented as kings,|| and the Flight into Egypt is attended 
with the destruction of the idols.{ Subjects of this class were 
sometimes combined in regular cycles, which, in the form they 
assumed after the revival of Art, probably had their origin in the 
selection of meditations for the Rosary (instituted in the thirteenth 


* In altar-pieces it was common to represent Saints who lived in different 
ages, assembled round the enthroned Virgin and Child. ‘This is not to be 
considered an anachronism, since it rather represented a heavenly than an 
earthly assembly. Many pictures of the kind in churches were the pro- 
perty or gift of private individuals, and in this case the selection of the 
Saints rested with the original proprietor. 

+ “ Picture ecclesiarum sunt quasi libri laicorum,” is the observation of 
a writer of the twelfth century.—Comestor, Historia Scholastica (Hist. 
Evang. c. 5). 

t Zechariah xii. 10. § Isaiah i. 3. 

|| Psalm Ixxii. 10, 11. Certain accessories in pictures of this subject are 
derived from Isaiah Ix. 6. 

q Isaiah xix. 1. (See Comestor, Hist. Evang.c. 10.) The incident may 
have been directly borrowed from an apocryphal source, the ‘ Kvangelium 
Infanti.’ Circumstances adopted from similar authorities were sometimes 
interwoven with the subjects of the New Testament. 
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century): among these were the “ Joys ”* and “ Sorrows ”f of the 
Virgin, and the principal events of the Passion.{ Other themes 
common at the same time had their appropriate application: the 
History of St. John the Baptist was the constant subject in Baptis- 
teries; the chapels especially dedicated to the Virgin were adorned 
with scenes from her life;§ the hosts of heaven, ‘‘ Thrones, 
Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers,’’|| were sometimes in- 
troduced in cupolas: but the more customary subjects were the 
Ascension of Christ and the Assumption of the Virgin.§ The sub- 
jects of the Old Testament were universally considered as types: 
their assumed ulterior meaning is frequently explained in glosses of 


* 1. The Annunciation. 2. The Visitation. 3. The Nativity. 4. The 
Adoration of the Kings. 5. The Presentation in the Temple. 6, Christ 
found by his Mother in the Temple. 7. The Assumption and Coronation of 
the Virgin. 

+ 1. The Prophecy of Simeon (Luke ii. 35), 2, The Flight into Egypt. 
3. Christ, while disputing with the Doctors in the Temple, missed by his 
Mother. 4. Christ betrayed. 5. The Crucifixion (the Virgin and St. John 
only present), 6. The Deposition from the Cross. 7. The Ascension (the 
Virgin left on earth). 

$ The ‘Seven Hours of the Passion’ were:—1. The Last Supper. 2. The 
Agony in the Garden. 3. Christ before Caiaphas. 4, Christ before Herod. 
5. Christ crowned with Thorns. 6, Pilate washing his Hands, 7. The 
Crucifixion (the centurion and others present). The more complete series 
contained, in addition to these and other subjects :—The Flagellation. The 
Ecce Homo. ‘The procession to Calvary, or Christ bearing his Cross, The 
Entombment. The Descent into Limbus. The Resurrection. The Life of 
Christ contained, in addition to many of the above, the Baptism and Trans- 
figuration, The Life of the Virgin, though interwoven with that of Christ, 
formed, for the most part, a distinct series. The subjects of all these cycles 
varied in number, perhaps accordingly as they were separately or collectedly 
adapted to the divisions of the Rosary and Corona. The ‘Speculum Salva- 
tionis’ (Augsburg edition) assigns seven to each of the first three series in 
the above order, The more ordinary division was five for each, 

§ See the ‘Evangelium de Nativitate Marie,’ and the ‘ Protevangelium 
Jacobi.” The subjects from the history of Joachim and Anna, the parents 
of the Virgin (painted by Zaddeo Gaddi, Domenico Ghirlandajo, Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, and others), are chiefly in the latter. 

|| The orders of angels, as represented by the Italian painters, appear to 
have been derived from a treatise ‘De Hierarchia ceelesti’? (c. 7-11), which 
bears the name of Dionysius Areopagita, and may be traced to Jewish 
sources. St.Thomas Aquinas (after Dionysius) gives the nine orders of 
angels as follows: ‘Seraphim, Cherubim, Throni, Dominationes, Virtutes, 
Potestates, Principatus, Archangeli, Angeli.” Vasari ventured to cover a 
ceiling in Florence with “ Illustrations” of a still profounder lore—the 
Cabala. See his ‘Ragionamenti’ (Gior, 1), Compare Brucker, ‘ Hist. 
Philosophie.’ 

q This last subject frequently adorned the high altar. The subject of the 
Death of the Virgin, which occurs in MSS. of the Middle Ages, as well as in 
pictures of later date, was gradually superseded by it. For the legend, see 
the ‘Flos Sanctorum’ (Aug. 25) and the ‘Aurea Legenda; ’ both give the 
early authorities, 
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MS. Bibles, and in the ‘Compendiums of Theology’ which were 
in the hands of all ecclesiastics. These commentaries contained 
much that may be traced to the early Fathers; but during and after 
the revival of Art they were more immediately derived from the 
scholastic theologians,* whose writings appear to have had consider- 
able influence on the sacred Painting of Italy and Europe. 


* The most renowned of these doctors were of the Dominican order (de’ 
Predicatori); the same fraternity afterwards boasted some distinguished 
painters (Angelico da Fiesole, Fra Bartolommeo, &c.), and on many accounts 
may be considered the chief medium of communication between the Church 
and its handmaid, Art. Among the earlier commentaries on Scripture 
evidently consulted by the painters, was the ‘Historia Scholastica’ of 
Comestor, already referred to. 

In the Editor’s Preface to the second edition of this Handbook (and more 
especially in the reprint of that Preface in his ‘ Contributions to the Litera- 
ture of the Fine Arts”), some works were enumerated which treat, more 
or less fully, of the Iconography and Legends of the Saints. But all such 
works may, in relation to these subjects, be now considered superseded by 
Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art.? The first two 
volumes contain the legends of the Saints, Martyrs, &c.; the third (a 
separate work), the legends of the Monastic Orders ; the remaining portion 
of the work treats of the history and legends of the Madonna. 
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CHAPTER I. 
EARLY OHRISTIAN ART.—THE LATER ROMAN STYLE, 


GREEK art sprang from Greek religion. It was art which 
gave the Gods form, character, and reality. The statue of 
Jupiter Olympius brought the Father of the Gods him- 
self before the eyes of men. He was deemed unfortunate 
who died without beholding that statue. Art, among the 
Greeks, was an occupation of a priestly character: as it 
belonged to her to lift the veil of mystery which concealed 
the Gods, so was it also her office to exalt and consecrate 
the human forms under which they could alone be repre- 
sented. The image of the God was no mere copy from 
common and variable life; it was stamped with a super- 
natural grandeur which raised the mind to a higher world, 
In subjugating the territories of Greece to their dominion, 
the Romans had also reduced Grecian civilization and 
Grecian art to their service. Wherever their legions ex- 
tended, these followed in their train. Wherever their 
splendid and colossal works, whether for public or private 
purposes, were carried on, Greek art, or such art as owed 
its invention originally to the Greeks, was called into re- 
quisition. Every object of daily use bore its own particular 
impress of art. That which had been the nataral product 
of the Grecian national mind, now, detached from its 
A. 
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original home and purposes, assumed a more general 
character. The Grecian ideal of beauty became the ideal 
of all beauty. The types of Grecian art furnished the 
materials for a universal alphabet of art. And although that 
charm of beauty which is shed over the creations of the 
highest period of Greek art necessarily departed from her 
when she was led forth a wanderer among nations, yet the 
more general principles of form and proportion had been 
too firmly laid down to be easily alienated. Wherever she 
was seen, whether in the most barbaric luxury or in the 
vilest corruption of Roman life, some portion of that 
religious feeling which had given her birth was found 
cleaving to her outward forms ; and wherever these appeared, 
a world, peopled with beings, divine and heroic, met the 
eyes of the beholder. True to her calling, Art remained 
the most powerful prop of the old faith. 

The light of Christianity now broke upon the world, 
proclaiming the truth of the one God, and of His Son 
our Saviour, and exposing the lie of Heathenism. A way 
had to be prepared for the spiritual renewal of mankind. 
Christianity addressed herself to the inner man alone. 
Unlike the religions of Heathendom, she needed no direct 
alliance with art. From art, such as it then was, asso- 
ciated and bound up with the very spirit of Heathenism, 
Christianity could only shrink with horror; and as it was 
well known what important service, nay, what essential 
support, Paganism had derived from it, so, in the struggle of 
the early Christians against the old idolatry, the art which 
had sustained it became equally the object of their aversion. 
The carvers of graven images were looked upon as the 
servants and emissaries of Satan. Whoever carried on this 
hateful calling was declared unworthy of the cleansing 
waters of baptism; whoever, when baptized, returned to his 
old vocation, was expelled from the community. 

There is no doubt that the circumstances of the times 
favoured these interdicts. The Gentile converts were at 
first poor and obscure; the Jewish converts, by law and 
long habit, were debarred most forms of art. As the 
Christian community advanced in power .and included more 
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wealthy classes, the need for art, as well as its instincts, 
in the minds of a race surrounded with classic objects, 
gradually revived. 

And even before this happier period had arrived, in the 
times of oppression and neglect, the natural instinct had 
_not been totally extinguished. The life and manners of 
Paganism had been too closely interwoven with artistic 
forms for the followers of the new faith entirely to dis- 
engage themselves from them. Almost every utensil of 
common life had its established shape and its figurative 
ornament, bearing not only the charm of grace, but the 
impress of an allegorical meaning. Imperative, therefore, 
as it was to the early Christian to banish from his new 
life every object of his former idol worship, however ex- 
quisite in construction, it was not so absolutely necessary 
to renounce those which were innocent in purpose. But 
even in these instances all the allegorical designs with 
which they were enriched had been borrowed from the 
pagan mythology. The eagle and the thunderbolt, the 
symbols of power, were the attributes of Jove. The rod 
with the two serpents indicated commerce, because Mercury 
was the God of traffic. The club, the emblem of strength, 
was originally the attribute of Hercules. The griffin, which 
appears so often in the decoration of antique objects, was 
sacred to Apollo. The symbol of the sphinx was taken 
from the fable of Gidipus. Thus allegorical representa- 
tions could not, be retained in the dwellings of Christians 
without reminding them of a mythology which they re- 
pudiated. It was possible, however, to substitute others 
which stood not only in no connection with the ancient 
idolatry, but, on the contrary, bespoke the owner's acquies- 
cence in the new doctrine The Oriental mode of teaching 
by means of parables with which the Bible abounds, supplied 
an abundance of subjects. Symbolical forms were taken 
directly from Scriptural illustrations: others were conceived 
in a similar spirit; here and there some which bore no 
direct allusion to the old mythology, or admitted of a 
Christian interpretation, were retained in the antique form. 
Thus a numerous class of Christian symbols sprang up 
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which gave at once a higher character to those objects of 
common life to which they were applied, and became also a 
sign of recognition among the members of the new faith. 

It was natural that early piety should seek some more 
direct representation of the person of the Redeemer, though 
still under a symbolical figure. The words of Christ Himself 
soon pointed out a proper choice of subject. He had said, 
“JT am the Good Shepherd.” He had told His disciples of 
the shepherd who went into the wilderness to seek the lost 
sheep, and when he had found it, carried it home rejoicing 
upon his shoulders. He it was whom the Prophets had 
announced under this figure. Christ was, therefore, por- 
trayed as the Good Shepherd, and innumerable are the speci- 
mens of the early Christian works of art, of every form, 
including even statues, in which we find Him thus repre- 
sented. Sometimes He appears in the midst of His flock, 
alone or with companions, caressing a sheep, or with a 
shepherd’s pipe in His hand, sometimes sorrowing for the 
lost sheep, and again bearing the recovered one upon His 
shoulders (sce woodcut, p. 8). This last mode of representation 
is the most frequent, and even so early as Tertullian’s time 
(second century), was generally adopted for the glass chalices 
used in the sacrament and love-feasts. The Saviour is usually 
represented as a youth, occasionally as a bearded man, in 
simple succinct drapery; often with the short mantle of the 
shepherd hanging over the shoulder. A graceful idyllic 
character pervades these designs which, under one aspect, 
were familiar to the Heathen. For Mercury, attired as a 
shepherd with a ram on his shoulders, was no unfrequent 
object in mythology, and in some instances has led to a 
confusion between the antique and Christian representa- 
tion. By the type of the Good Shepherd a further idea, 
that of pastoral life, was also suggested, as in a similar 
scene the introduction of naked boys, or genii, among the 
foliage and fruits of the vine, suggested the scenes of the 
vintage. The companion to the Good Shepherd, namely, 
Christ as the fisherman, sometimes occurs. The Saviour is 
also allegorically depicted as umpire in the popular games 
(Agonotknetes), but not often, 
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A rare and, at first sight, strange emblem, which can 
only be interpreted as an allusion to the Saviour, is that of 
Orpheus captivating the wild beasts of the forest by the 
sound of his lyre. This adoption of one of the personages 
of pagan mythology, as a fitting object for Christian con- 
templation, may also be accounted for by the high respect 
in which the purer Orphean precepts were held by the 
Fathers of the Christian Church, and by the analogy which 
was supposed to exist between the fable of Orpheus and 
the history of Christ, especially as seen in the taming 
influence of Christianity over the hearts of heathens and 
savages. In such examples Orpheus is represented in the 
Phrygian costume, in which later antique art always clothed 
him, seated with his lyre among trees, and surrounded with 
animals ; so far, therefore, a certain affinity may be traced 
between this emblem and that of the Good Shepherd. Mean- 
while, if, on the one hand, so daring a representation of 
the Saviour soon vanished before the further progress of 
the Christian Church, it may be observed, on the other, 
that many modes of expression of a more innocent kind 
belonging to ancient art, however closely associated with 
the ancient idolatry, long maintained their position. The 
most remarkable of this kind are those personifications of 
Nature under the human form which the materialism of 
the ancients had led them to adopt. Even to a late period 
of the middle ages a river is occasionally represented by 
a river-god, a mountain by a mountain-god, a city by a 
goddess with a mural crown, Night by a female figure with 
a torch and a star-bespangled robe, Heaven by a male 
figure throwing a veil in an arched form above his head. 
Many of these symbols may even be traced down as far 
as the thirteenth century. Other heathen forms, such, for 
example, as those of naked boys or genii, which had been 
employed by later pagan art only for purposes of deco- 
ration, continue at least to the fifth century, and even 
the fable of Cupid and Psyche occurs upon Christian 
sarcophagi. 

The first images of Christ of which we read were not 
in the abodes of believers, but in those of heretics and 
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heathens—for example, in the chapel of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus (about a.p. 230), where a figure of 
the Saviour, though here rather to be considered as an 
ideal representation than as a_ portrait,* stood next 
those of Apollonius of Tyana, of the patriarch Abraham, 
and of Orpheus. Even Eusebius of Cesarea refused, on 
positive religious grounds, to procure for the sister of 
Constantine the Great a picture of Christ; and a century 
later, St. Augustin declared that as regards the personal 
appearance of the Saviour nothing was known. Neverthe- 
less, the temptation to counterfeit a likeness of the Saviour 
was so great, that, in defiance of all theological scruples, 
the so-called portraits of Christ became common. The origin 
of them was alternately ascribed to a picture by Jesus 
himself, or by Pontius Pilate, or by St. Luke, or (according 
to later views) by Nicodemus; or, as founded upon some 
manifestly counterfeit, but still early manuscripts—such, 
for example, as the letter of Lentulus to the Roman 
Senate, not mentioned in any record earlier than the 
‘eleventh century,} though believed to have been fabricated 
in the third. In this letter by Lentulus, who (though 
contrary to history) has been called the predecessor to 
Pontius Pilate in the government of Palestine, Christ is 
described as “A man of lofty stature, of serious and im- 
posing countenance, inspiring love as well as fear in those 
who behold Him. His hair is the colour of wine (meaning 
probably of a dark colour), straight, and without lustre as 
low as the ears, but thence glossy and curly, flowing upon 
the shoulders, and divided down the centre of the head, 
after the manner of the Nazarenes. The forehead is smooth 
and serene, the face without blemish, of a pleasant, slightly 
ruddy colour. The expression noble and engaging. Nose 
and mouth of perfect form; the beard abundant, and of 
the same colour as the hair, parted in the middle. The 


* A very ancient, but much restored mosaic, in the Museo Cristiano 
in the Vatican, belonging possibly to the third century, gives us some idea 
of the style of physiognomy which the heathens attributed to Christ. It 
is a bearded head in profile, agreeing pretty much with the type of coun- 
tenance given to the philosophers at that period. 

+ In the writings of Anselmus, Archbishon of Canterburv. 
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eyes blue and brilliant. He is the most beautiful among 
the children of men.” * 

Of similar character is the description given, about the 
middle of the eighth century, by John of Damascus, taken, 
as he avers, from ancient writers. “Jesus,” he says, “was 
of stately height, with eyebrows that met together ; beautiful 
eyes, regular nose, the hair of His head somewhat curling, 
and of a beautiful colour, with black beard, and corn- 
yellow complexion like His mother (on which circumstance 
the greatest stress is laid), with, long fingers,’ &c. Later 
descriptions are more embellished, and evidently follow, in 
some particulars, that type of the Saviour’s countenance 
which painters had meanwhile adopted. 

Miraculous portraits, or as the expression was, “ pictures 
of Christ, not made with hands,” declared to have been 
imprinted upon His winding sheet, to have been impressed 
by Himself upon His robe, to have been left on the cloth 
with which He wiped His face, and which He gave to St. 
Thomas (all of which legends long preceded both the first 
and second story of St. Veronica),f so abounded, that in a 
general council held at Constantinople in the eighth century, 
it was found necessary to condemn them. What class of 
countenance may have been thus exhibited is unknown, but 
it is certain that a belief in a particular type of our Lord’s 
features transmitted from an early time, is not corroborated 
by early works of art. Christ is seen under a form of ideal 
youthfulness, performing miracles, or, as a bearded man en- 
throned upon a symbolical figure of heaven, or standing on 
an eminence from which flow the four rivers of Paradise ; 
but in either case the patriarchs or apostles who accompany 
Him have generally precisely the same type of feature as 
Himself, The only peculiar feature most commonly seen in 
representations of our Lord, and those by no means the 
earliest, is the hair divided down the centre and the forked 
beard, though numerous examples might be cited where both 


* See Didron, ‘ Histoire de Dieu,’ p. 229. 

+ It was not till the middle ages that the legend of St. Veronica’s hand- 
kerchief, on which the suffering Redeemer was supposed to have left the 
impression of His face, first arose. 
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these signs are absent, or are common to the attendant figures. 
It has been usual to point to two heads in the Roman 
Catacombs, as the types of our Lord adopted by the early 
Christians; but the one bears no sign of having been in- 
tended for Him, and the other (identified by the cruciform 
nimbus) is of the common and morose type which iong 
prevailed in Byzantine works (see woodcut). 

The earliest examples of Christian art that have been 
preserved to us are the wall paintings in the Roman Cata- 
combs. That the reader may have some idea of the sub- 
jects and mode of arrangement and treatment of these 
paintings, we give a woodcut of a ceiling in the Catacomb 
of §. Calisto. They represent events which illustrate the 
evangelical ideas of regeneration of life, and resurrection 
from the dead, and also the power of Christ to feed the 
hungry, heal the sick, and raise the dead, all centring in 
His figure as the Good Shepherd carrying His sheep. 
Five of the subjects are from the Old Testament, three 
from the New; as follows :— 

Noah in the ark, with arms extended, welcoming the 
dove; the ark being a mere box floating in a boat. 

Moses striking the rock. 

Jonah ejected by the whale. 

Jonah swallowed by the whale. 

Daniel between the lions. 

Christ restoring Lazarus to life. 

The miracle of the loaves. 

The lame man made whole and taking up his bed. 

The birds and fruits in the inner circle have been inter- 
preted as the human soul feeding on fruits of Paradise; but 
are too identical with antique ornamentation to be strictly 
taken in such a sense. 

Our next plate shows two walls in a cubiculum in §. 
Calisto. On one, is seen Job seated, Daniel between the 
lions, and Moses unbinding his sandals. On the other 
is @ woman in attitude of prayer, next her Noah welcoming 
the dove, and Christ raising Lazarus. Beneath, in a lunetto, 
we see Elijah taken up to heaven, dropping his mantle to 
Elisha; the other figure is probably one of the youths. 


Painting on wall of a chamber, left of entrance, in the Catacomb of 8, Calisto, 
representing DANIEL, JOB, and MOSES, 
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Paintings on wall of a chamber, right of entrance, in the Catacomb of 8. Calisto, representing 
ELIJAH, a Figure inthe attitude of Prayer, NOAH IN THE ARK, and 
THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 


HEAD OF CHRIST; from the Catacomb of 8. Ponziano, in Rome. 
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Another painting in the Catacombs of 8. Calisto de- 
serves mention for its antique style of beauty. Within and 
above the arch of one of the recesses are seen eleven little 
genii, encircled with vine tendrils, eagerly occupied in the 
labours of the vintage. In the recess itself appears a figure, 
interpreted as Christ, with a scroll in his left hand, turn- 
ing with the air of a teacher towards a number of hearers. 

Thus it was, that the spirit of Christianity succeeded in 
infusing itself into the forms of ancient art. And it is 
highly important to observe how the system of early 
Christian symbolism, by the deeper meaning which it sug- 
gests to the mind of the spectator, unites itself to the spirit 
of the later Pagan art, in which the subjects of ancient 
fable, considered as emblems, were merely vehicles for a 
general idea. Much, therefore, as the higher feeling for 
power, richness, and beauty of form, as such, had departed 
from art in the later period of the Empire—much as the 
outward expression of art at that time, like the forms of 
government and habits of life, appears for the most part 
only fit to be likened to a broken vessel or a cast-off 
garment—yet, in the formal simplicity of the Catacomb 
paintings, in the peaceful earnestness of their forms, in their 
simple expression of a spiritual meaning, to the exclusion 
of any other aim, we recognise a spirit which contrasts 
refreshingly with the affectation of later pagan works. 

As regards the state of art under Constantine the Great, 
there are many works which give us a far higher idea 
of its technical processes and resources than the clumsy and 
ugly sculpture upon the probably hastily-erected Arch of 
Constantine. Great as was the deterioration of ancient art, 
there still remained too much vigour in its tradition of many 
centuries not to conceal here and there the reality of its 
decline. Itis true the old laws which regulated the draw- 
ing of the human figure had already been much neglected. 
The heads and extremities upon the sculptured sarcophagi 
are too large. In painting, on the other hand, the pro- 
portions are too long. The positions and motives * in both 


* (This word, familiar as it is in the technical phraseology of other lan- 
guages, is not yet generally adopted in our own, and hence some apology 
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are too conventional. The marking of the joints is defective 
and the drapery, though here and there finely felt, is weak 
in execution; nevertheless we are sometimes agreeably sur- 
prised by a spiritedly conceived figure. In point of deco- 
ration, too, we observe for a length of time a certain grace, 
though no actual beauty; while in neatness of execution, 
for example in the ivory Diptychs, nothing better is to be 
found in similar works even of the best period. Further, 
it must be borne in mind that, as compared with the gigantic 
works of Constantine’s time, described by Eusebius and 
Anastasius, such relics as have descended to us can only 
be regarded as very inadequate specimens ; for we may take 
it as arule that the Catacomb pictures of that time belong, 
without exception, to the more unimportant class of works. 
To form, as far as possible, a just conception of this epoch 
of art, we shall, in the course of the ensuing pages, 
especially call the attention of the reader to such works 
as, however late in their own date, may be with proba- 
bility considered as repetitions or imitations of the produc- 
tions of the fourth century. 

With the general recognition of Christianity as the re- 
ligion of the State, followed also the introduction of paint- 
ing into the vast Basilicas and other churches of the new 
faith, where walls, cupolas, and altars were soon decorated 
with the utmost splendour. Not content, also, with the rich 
treasury of Scriptural subjects, Christian art sought her 


may be necessary for employing it as above. It may often be rendered 
intention, but has a fuller meaning. In its ordinary application, and as 
generally used by the author, it means the principle of action, attitude, 
and composition in a single figure or group; thus it has been observed, 
that in some antique gems which are defective in execution, the motives 
are frequently fine. Such qualities in this case may have been the result 
of the artist's feeling, but in servile copies like those of the Byzantine 
artists the motives could only belong to the original inventor. In its more 
extended signification the term comprehends invention generally, as dis- 
tinguished from execution. Another very different and less general sense 
in which this expression is also used, must not be confounded with the 
foregoing ; thus a motive is sometimes understood in the sense of a sugges- 
tion. It is said, for example, that Poussin found the motives of his land- 
scape compositions at Tivoli. In this case we have a suggestion improved 
and carried out; in the copies of the Byzantine artists we have intentions 
not their own, blindly transmitted.—C, L. E.] 
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materials in the wide circle of saintly history, nor hesitated 
even to avail herself of the persons of distinguished living 
characters. Circumstantial inscriptions, ornamentally dis- 
posed, were now adopted to explain the meaning of the 
picture, and in smaller churches were eventually substituted 
for them. 

The technical processes in vogue at Byzantium, at the 
time when the city assumed its present name, and elsewhere, 
consisted at first in such as had hitherto been used for 
wall paintings—namely, in tempera * and encaustic. During 
the fourth century, however, mosaic, which had hitherto 
been restricted more particularly to pavements, began to 
be preferred for the walls of churches and even of palaces 
—a circumstance to which we are exclusively indebted for 
the preservation of a number of early Christian subjects 
of the first class. 

Mosaic-work, or the placing together of small cubes of 
stone, terra-cotta, and, later, of vitrified substances of various 
colours, for decorations and figures, on the principles of 
ordinary painting, was an invention of the sumptuous Alex- 
andrian age, during which a prodigality of form and material 
began to corrupt the simplicity of Grecian art. According 
to general tradition, the application of mosaic as an orna- 
ment for pavements commenced in the close imitation of 
inanimate objects, such as broken food and scattered articles, 
lying apparently upon the floor—thence proceeded in rapid 
progress to large historical compositions, and, under the first 
emperors, attained the highest technical development and 
refinement. It was subsequent to this that it first came into 
use as a decoration for walls.t Under the protection of 


* A more or less glutinous medium, soluble at first in water, with 
which the colours were applied. 

+ The temples, baths, and palaces of the later emperors contained in- 
numerable wall-paintings, stuccoes, mosaic work on ceilings and walls, and 
mosaic pavements. Pliny tells us(xxxvi. 64) that mosaic work, proceeding, 
as it were, upwards from the pavements, had recently taken possession of 
the arches above them, and had, since then, been made of vitrified 
substances; also that mosaic work had been made capable of expressing 
every colour, and that these materials were as applicable for the purposes 
of painting as any other. “The Capitoline Museum in Rome contains 
some large wall-pictures formed of glass tessere found in a house on 
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the Roman dominion this peculiar art spread itself over the 
ancient world, and was executed in the same manner upon 
the Euphrates, on Mount Atlas, and in Britain. The inherent 
defect of such pictures—the impossibility, from the almost 
mechanical manner in which they were wrought from 
the cartoon, of imparting to them any immediate expres- 
sion of feeling—appears, consistently with the Roman love 
of solidity, to have been fully counterbalanced by their 
durability. The essential conditions of this branch of art 
—its restriction, as far as possible, to large and simple 
forms, its renunciation of rich and crowded compositions, 
and its indispensable requisite of general distinctness—have 
exercised, since the time of Constantine, an important in- 
fluence over the whole province of art. 

It must be remembered, however, that the style to which 
the materials and practice of this art necessarily and gradu- 
ally tended, may by no means be considered to have at- 
tained its highest perfection at the period of its first 
application to the walls and arches of Christian churches. 
The earliest, and the only Christian mosaics of the fourth 
century with which we are acquainted—those on the 
waggon-roof of the ambulatory of S. Costanza, near Rome * 
—helong essentially to the decorative schools of ancient 


the Quirinal Hill in 1878, which, as far as technique goes, are exactly 
similar to the mosaics of Christian times. Others of the same class were 
found on the barrel vault of the Cryptoporticus which connects the 
Flavian Palace with that of Caligula on the Palatine Hill.” The discovery 
of these mosaics has done much to supply the formerly missing link 
between the mosaics of classical times and those of the Byzantine 
Christians (see notice of this work in Zhe Satnrday Review for June 4, 
1887). Other specimens of Roman mosaic work, but of a purely 
decorative style without figures, have been discovered at Pompeii, such as 
the four pillars in the Naples Museum, and the mosaic fountains; but it is 
strange fhat neither upon the arches of Diocletian’s baths, nor upon those 
of any other edifices of this period, have any traces of painting in a 
material thus durable been found. Anastasius, in his Life of St. Sylvester, 
where he describes the splendid ecclesiastical buildings erected by Con- 
stantine, and numbers their scarcely credible amount of objects of 
decoration, is, curiously enough, entirely silent on the subject of mosaics. 

* Kither built under Constantine as a baptistery for the neighbouring 
church of S. Agnese, or, soon after him, as a monumental chapel to his two 
daughters. The supposition of its being a temple of Bacchus, which the 
subjects of the mosaics had suggested, is now given up. 
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art, while their little genii, among vine-tendrils, on a white 
ground, stand on a parallel line of art with similar subjects 
in the Catacombs of S. Calisto of which we have given 
a specimen. In the fifth century historical mosaic painting 
attempted paths of development which it soon after and 
for ever renounced. Considered apart from those, at first 
frequent, early Christian symbols and Biblical allegories, 
which subsequently became less common, this style of art 
also essayed its powers in the line of animated historical 
composition. It was only by degrees that the range of 
its subjects became so narrowed as to comprehend only 
those where the arrangement was in the strictest symmetry, 
and the mode of conception, as regards single figures, of a 
tranquil statuesque character. But as our power of judgment 
here depends especially upon a knowledge of the transi- 
tions of style, we shall proceed chronologically, and point 
out the changes of subject as they occur. Fortunately for 
us, the dates of these changes are for the most part ac- 
curately defined. Here, however, as in the later times of 
heathen art, only very few artists’ names appear—a circum- 
stance consistent with the moral condition of the world of 
art at that time. For it may be assumed that where, as 
in this case, the mind of the patron is chiefly intent upon 
a display of luxury and a prodigality of decoration, the 
fame of the workman is sure to be obscured by the splen- 
dour of material execution. At the same time that artist 
who, in a period like the fourth and fifth centuries, could 
establish such a type of Christ as we shall have occasion 
to comment on in the church of SS. Cosma and Damiano, 
well deserves to have had his name transmitted to posterity. 
The most numerous and valuable mosaics of the fifth and 
following centuries are found in the churches of Rome and 
Ravenna. The Bishopric of Rome, enriched beyond all 
others by the munificence of its emperors and the piety of 
private individuals, raised itself, more and more, into the 
principal seat of the hierarchy, while Ravenna, on the 
other hand, became successively the residence of the last 
members of the imperial Theodosian house, of several of 
the Ostrogoth sovereigns, and finally of an orthodox 
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Archbishop, whose power and dignity for a long time 
hardly yielded to that of the Papacy. Here it was that 
painting again united itself closely with architecture, and 
submitted to be guided by the latter not only in external 
arrangement, but in great measure also in direction of 
thought. In the generally circular or polygonal Baptisteries, 
the decoration of which was chiefly confined to the cupola, 
it was natural that the centre subject should represent the 
Baptism of Christ, round which the figures of the Apostles 
formed an outward circle. In the few larger churches, with 
cupolas and circular galleries, scarcely any traces of mosaics 
have been preserved, though we have reason to conclude 
that in their original state the decorations in this line of 
art exhibited peculiar beauties of conception and arrange- 
ment. In this we are supported by the character of the 
mosaics in the existing, and in some measure still perfect, 
Basilicas. This form of church-building had generally 
obtained in the Hast. It consisted in a principal oblong 
space, of three or five aisles, divided by rows of columns 
—the centre aisle loftier than the others, and terminating 
in one or more semi-domed tribunes or apsides, before which, 
in some instances, a transept was introduced. A gradation 
of surfaces was thus offered to the decorative painter, which, 
according to their relation with, or local vicinity to, the 
altar (always in front of the centre apsis), afforded an 
appropriate field for the following frequently recurring 
order of decoration. 

The chief apsis behind the altar, as the most sacred 
portion of the building, was almost invariably reserved for 
the colossal figure of the standing or enthroned Saviour, 
with the Apostles or the patron saints and founders of the 
church on either hand—in later times the Virgin was in- 
troduced next to Christ, or even alone in His stead. Above 
the chief figure appears generally a hand extended from 
the clouds, and holding a crown—an emblem of the Al- 
mighty power of the Father, whose representation in human 
form was then not tolerated. Underneath, in a narrow 
division, may be seen the Agnus Dei with twelve sheep, 
which are advancing on both sides from the gates of Jeru- 
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salem and Bethlehem—a symbol of the twelve disciples, 
or of the Faithful generally. Above, and on each side of 
the arch which terminates the apsis, usually appear various 
subjects from the Apocalypse, referring to the Advent of 
our Lord. In the centre generally the Lamb, or the book 
with the seven seals upon the throne ; next to it the symbols 
of the Evangelists, the seven Candlesticks, and the four- 
and-twenty Hlders, their arms outstretched in adoration 
towards the Lamb. In the larger Basilicas where there 
is a transept before the apsis it is divided from the 
nave by a large arch, called the Arch of Triumph, upon 
which subjects from the Apocalypse were usually repre- 
sented. In addition to this, the clerestory of the centre 
aisle and the spandrils of the arches over the columns 
were seldom left, in the larger and more splendid Basilicas, 
without decoration. So few specimens, however, have been 
preserved, that it is not easy to arrive at any general con- 
clusion, though we have reason to believe that the decora- 
tions consisted of a series of Biblical scenes, or of a double 
procession of saints and martyrs, and in later ages of a 
set of portrait-heads of the popes. In the spandrils were 
introduced a variety of early Christian symbols. Of those 
representations of the Passion of our Lord, which, in the 
middle ages, occupied the high altar, no trace has yet been 
found; the idea of the Godhead of Christ having for ages 
taken precedence of that of His earthly career. For it lay in 
the very nature of an art derived from Pagan sources not 
to dwell on His human sufferings, but rather upon His 
almighty power. To which may be ascribed the fact that 
no representation of the Passion or crucifixion is traceable 
before the eighth century. 

The earliest mosaics of the fifth century with which we 
are acquainted, namely, the internal decorations of the 
baptistery of the cathedral at Ravenna, are, in respect of 
figures as well as ornament, among the most remarkable 
of their kind. Between splendid gold leaves and scrolls 
on a blue ground, are seen the figures of the eight prophets, 
which, in general conception, especially in the motives of 
the draperies, are in no way distinguishable from the later 
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antique works. Though the execution is light and bold, 
the chiaroscuro is throughout tolerably complete. At the 
base of the cupola is a rich circle of mosaics representing 
four altars, with the four open books of the Gospel, 
four thrones with crosses, eight Episcopal Sedilia beneath 
conch-niches, and eight elegant sculptured balustrades— 
between columns, behind which are trees and shrubs. All 
these subjects are divided symmetrically, and sct in a frame- 
work of architecture of beautiful and almost Pompeian cha- 
racter. Within this circle appear the chief representations 
—ihe twelve Apostles, bearing crowns; and in the centre, 
as a circular picture, the Baptism of Christ, which has been 
much and badly restored. ‘The heads, like most of those 
in the Catacomb pictures, are somewhat small, and, at the 
same time, by no means youthfully ideal or abstract, 
but rather livingly individual, and even of that late Roman 
character of ugliness so observable in the portraits of 
the time. In default of a definite type for the Apostles 
—the first traces of which can at most be discerned in the 
figure of St. Peter, who appears with grey hair, though 
not as yet with a bald head—they are distinguished by 
inscriptions. Especially fine in conception and execution 
are the draperies, which, in their gentle flow and grandeur 
of massing, recall the best Roman works. In the centre 
picture, the Baptism of Christ, the character of the nude 
is still easy and unconstrained, the lower part of the 
Saviour’s figure being seen through the water—a mode of 
treating this subject which continued late into the middle 
ages. The head of Christ, with the long divided hair, 
corresponds in great measure with the description ascribed 
to Lentulus. ‘Tne river Jordan, under the form of a river 
God, rises out of the water on the left in the act of pre- 
senting a cloth. The combined ornamental effect, the ar- 
rangement of the figures, and the delicate feeling for colour 
pervading the whole, enable us to form an idea of the 
genuine splendour and beauty which have been lost to the 
world in the destruction of the later decorated buildings of 
Imperial Rome. 

Of a totally different description are those now much 
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restored mosaics, dating from a.p. 432 to 440, which occupy 
the centre aisle and arch of triumph in S. Maria Maggiore 
at Rome. On the upper walls of the centre aisle, in 
thirty-one pictures (those which are lost not included), are 
represented, on a small scale, incidents from the Old Testa- 
ment, with the histories of Moses and Joshua; while, on 
the arch of triumph, on each side of the apocalyptic throne, 
appear in several rows, one above the other, scenes froza 
the life of Christ. In the freedom of historical composi- 
tion which characterises these mosaics they differ in no 
essential principie from the antique; however evident, in 
point of deficiency of keeping and drawing, in awkwara- 
ness of action, and in the laborious crowding together of the 
figures, the increasing inability of execution may appear. 
The costumes, especially of the warriors, are still of the 
ancient cast, and in single figures (particularly on the arch 
of triumph) excellent in style, though, at the same time, 
not seen to advantage in this material on so small a scale. 
Outlines and shadows are strongly and boldly defined. 
Contemporary with these last examples, or, at all events, 
before a.p. 450, we may consider the rich decorations of 
the monumental chapel of the Empress Galla Placidia at 
Ravenna,* generally known as the church of 8S. Nazzaro e 
Celso, preserved entire with all its mosaics, and, therefore, 
fitted to give us an idea of the general decorations of the 
ornamented buildings of that period. In the lunette over 
the entrance of the nave we observe the Good Shepherd, 
of very youthful character, seated among His flock ; while, in 
the chief lunette over the altar, Christ appears full length, 
with the flag of victory, burning the writings of the 
heretics or of the philosophers. Upon the whole, the 
combination of symbols and historical characters in these 
mosaics evinces no definite principle or consistently carried 
out thought; and, with the exception of the Good Shepherd, 
which approaches a classic model, the figures are of in- 
ferior character. At the same time, in point of decorative 
harmony, the effect of the whole is incomparable. Another 


* See the admirable coloured ilJustrations by Von Quzst 
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probably contemporary work, namely, the single apsis of 
the vestibule in the baptistery of the Lateran in Rome (of 
the time of Sixtus III., a.p. 482 to 440?), gives us a high 
idea of the fine feeling for decoration which was peculiar to 
this otherwise degenerate age. The semicircle of the apsis 
is filled with the most beautiful green-gold tendrils upon a 
dark-blue ground, above which the Agnus Dei appears 
with four doves. 

The age of Pope Leo the Great (a.p. 440 to 462) is 
distinguished by an imposing work, the conception of which 
is attributable probably to the Pope himself, and which 
became a favourite example for subsequent times,—we mean 
the mosaics on the arch of triumph in §. Paolo fuori le mura, 
in Rome, which partially survived the unfortunate fire in 
1823, and have since undergone repair. Within a cruciform 
nimbus, and surrounded with rays, shines forth in the centre 
the colossal figure of the Saviour—the right hand raised, 
the left holding the sceptre. A delicately folded mantle of 
thin material covers the shoulder; the form is stern, but 
grand in conception; the eyebrows in finely arched half- 
circles above the widely opened eyes; the nose in a straight 
Grecian line; the mouth, which is left clear of all beard, 
closed with an expression of mild serenity, and the hair and 
beard divided in the centre. Above, in the clouds, on a 
smaller scale, are seen the four winged animals bearing the 
books of the Gospels; lower down two angels (perhaps one 
of the earliest specimens of angel representation) are lowering 
their wands before the Redeemer, on each side of whom the 
four-and-twenty elders are humbly casting their crowns. 
Finally, below, appear, on the left, St. Paul and St. Peter. 

These mosaics may be considered to indicate in more than 
one respect a by no means unimportant transition period. 
The feeling for ancient art here only sounds, as it were, from 
a distance. The little naked genii, by a total change of 
intention give way now to the figures of angels, represented 
as tall and youthful forms, with wings, entirely draped, and 
oceasionally indicated by their wands as messengers of 
God. The earlier Christian symbolism, with the idyllic 
scenery of the Good Shepherd, and the gay decorative forms 
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of the genii of the vintage, have now passed away, and that 
fantastic mystifying element which has always accompanied 
all religious art, and has sought to express itself in 
characters, partly symbolical, partly real, here takes 
possession of that portion of the New Testament which, 
from the earliest Christian era, had been enthusiastically 
read and promulgated, namely, the Book of Revelation. 
But, as in the history of the Saviour, only the aspect of 
His glory and not of His suffering was to be given, so in 
these Apocalyptic pictures it is not the forms of death and 
destruction which appear, but only those which indicate the 
glorification of Christ and His people. For we are still in 
presence of a youthful Church, which required that the glory 
of her Lord should first be depicted; and also in that of an 
art which, sunk and decrepit as it was, still retained enough 
of the strength and dignity of its better days to keep itself 
free from all that was monstrous and vague. 

During the worst times of the decline of the Western 
Empire, up to the period of Theodoric the Great, art appears 
to have remained in a stationary condition. The chief 
mosaics of the sixth century are, in point of conception, 
scarcely perceptibly inferior to those of the fifth, and in 
splendour of material by no means so. The distinctive 
difference between them can at most be traced in an in- 
creasing want of spirit, with the still gorgeous style of 
ornament, and in a somewhat altered treatment of colouring, 
drawing, and mode of shading. 

We commence this new class with the finest mosaics of 
ancient Christian Rome, those of the Church of SS. Cosma e 
Damiano (a.D. 526 to 530). Above the arch of the apsis 
appear, on each side of the Lamb, four angels of excellent but” 
somewhat severe style. Then follow various Apocalyptic 
emblems: a modern walling-up having left but few traces 
of the figures of the four-and-twenty elders. A gold surface, 
with little purple clouds, forms the background; which, in 
Rome, at least, at both an earlier and later date, was 
usually blue. In the apsis itself, upon a dark-blue 
ground, with golden-edged clouds, is seen the colossal figure 
of Christ, and above the hand extended from the clouds— 
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the emblem of the First Person of the Trinity. Below, on 
each side, the apostles Peter and Paul are leading towards 
the Saviour, SS. Cosmo and Damiano, both with crowns in 
their hands and attired in the late Roman dress, followed 
by St. Theodore on the right, and by Pope Felix IV., the 
founder of the church, on the left.* Two palm-trees, 
sparkling with gold, above one of which appears the emblem 
of eternity—the phcenix—close the composition on each 
side. Further below, indicated by water plants, sparkling 
also with gold, is the river Jordan. The figure of Christ 
may be regarded as one of the most marvellous specimens 
of the art of the middle ages. Countenance, attitude, and 
drapery combine to give Him an expression of quiet majesty, 
which, for many centuries after, is not found again in equal 
beauty and freedom. The drapery of this and other figures is 
disposed in noble folds, and only in its somewhat too ornate 
details is a further departure from the antique observable. 
The high lights are brought out by gold and other sparkling 
materials, producing a gorgeous play of colour which re- 
lieves the figures vigorously from the dark blue ground. 
Altogether a feeling for colour is here displayed of which no 
later mosaics with gold grounds give any idea. The heads, 
with the exception of that of the principal figure, are animated 
and individual, though without any particular depth of ex- 
pression ; somewhat elderly also in physiognomy, but still 
far removed from avy Byzantine stiffuess. Under the chief 
composition, on a gold ground, is seen the Lamb upon a 
hill, with the four rivers of Paradise and the twelve sheep 
on either hand. The whole is executed with the utmost 
care; this is observable chiefly in the five or six gradations 
of tints which, in order to obtain the greatest possible soft- 
ness of shading, the artist has adopted. 

But, in spite of the high excellence of this work, it is 
precisely here that we can clearly discern in what respects 
the degeneracy and impoverishment of art first showed 
itself. Both here and in succeeding works but little action 
is exhibited. eal, animated, historical composition also 


* This figure has been entirely renewed. 
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in the higher sense, left its last, and, it is true, very 
imperfect memorial in the mosaics of the church of 
S. Maria Maggiore. With the exception of a few and 
constantly repeated Biblical scenes, we have henceforth only 
to do with the glory-subjects of the apsis, and with repre- 
sentations of ceremonials almost as lifeless. The slightly 
animated action also, which imparted to the figures some 
appearance of life, ceases with the seventh century, at 
which period an absolutely statuesque immobility of form 
commences; while the artist soon ceased to comprehend 
both the principles and the effects of natural movement. 
Not less characteristic of the rapid wane of art is the in- 
creasing age of the holy personages (with the exception of 
the Saviour, who nevertheless appears in the ripeness of 
man’s estate), SS. Cosma and Damiano being represented 
as men of fifty years of age. 

In Ravenna no mosaics of the Ostrogothie period have 
been preserved.* Even the picture of Theodoric the Great, 
on the front of his palace, which represented him on horse- 
back, with breastplate, shield, and lance, between the alle- 
gorical figures of Rome and Ravenna, has, like the mural 
paintings in his palace at Pavia, entirely disappeared. It 
was not till towards the middle of the sixth century that 
mosaic painting recommenced in Ravenna; consequently, 
after the occupation of the city by the Byzantians in 539— 
an event, however, which does not warrant the application 
of the term “Byzantine” to works of that period. The 
style of art is still of that late Roman class which we have 
already described, and we have no reason to conclude that 
the artists belonged to a more Hastern school. 

Of doubtful age are the mosaics in 8. Maria in Cosmedin, 
the Baptistery of the Arians, though the decoration of that 
building belongs almost indisputably to the time of the 
veritable Byzantine dominion; probably, therefore, to the 
middle of the sixth century. We here observe a free imita- 
tion of the cupola mosaics of the orthodox church. Sur- 
rounding the centre picture of the Baptism of Christ are 


* There is, however, reason to believe that the mosaics in S. Apollinare 
nuovo and the Baptistery of the Arians were executed in the time of 
Theodoric, 
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arranged the figures of the Twelve Apostles, their line 
interrupted on the east side by a golden throne with a cross. 
The heads are somewhat more uniformly drawn, but the 
draperies already display stiffness of line, with unmeaning 
breaks and folds, and a certain crudeness of light and 
shade. The decline of the feeling for decoration shows 
itself not only in the unpleasant interruption of the figures 
caused by the throne, but also in the introduction of heavy 
palm-trees between the single figures, instead of the grace- 
ful acanthus-plant. In the centre picture the nude form of 
the Christ is somewhat stiffer, though that of St. John is 
precisely the same as in the Baptisteries of the orthodox 
church. The river Jordan is introduced as a third person, 
with the upper part of the figure bare, and a green lower 
garment, his hair and beard long and white, two red 
crescent-shaped horns on his head, a reed in his hand, and 
an urn beside him. In the drawing and shading of the 
flesh no great alteration is observable, but the general 
execution has become somewhat ruder, and the motives 
here and there less free. 

In the year 545 the church of 8. Michele in Affricisco 
was consecrated, the beautiful mosaics of which, in the 
apsis and upon the arch of triumph, representing the 
Saviour triumphant among angels and archangels, were 
taken down and sold to the Prussian government. Twa 
years later, ap. 547, followed the consecration of the 
celebrated church of 8. Vitale, the mosaics of which may 
have been completed some short time before. Unfortunately, 
the decorations of the principal tribune, and those of the 
quadrangular arched space before it, are all that have been 
preserved. They refer in subject to the foundation and 
consecration of the church, with the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Gold grounds and blue grounds alternate 
here, the former being confined to the apsis and to two of 
the four divisions of the arched space. In the semidome 
of the apsis appears a still very youthful Christ, seated 
upon the globe of the world between two angels, and 
St. Vitalis as patron of the church, and Bishop Ecclesius 
as founder; the latter carrying a model of the building. 
Below are the four rivers of Paradise, flowing through 


Mosaics of the 6th century in 8, Vitale, Ravenna, representing JUSTINIAN AND THEODORA. 
Dp, 28, 
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green meadows, while the golden ground is striped with 
purple clouds. The figures are all noble and dignified, 
especially the Christ, whose ideal youthfulness scarcely 
recurs after that time. They have, however, lost much of 
their original character by modern restorations. In the 
drapery there is much that is conventional, especially in 
the mode of shading, though a certain truthfulness still 
prevails. Upon the perpendicular wall of the apsis appear 
two large ceremonial representations upon a gold ground. 
which, as the almost sole surviving specimens of the higher 
style of secular subjects, are of great interest, and, as ex- 
amples of costume, quite invaluable. The picture on the left 
represents the relation in which the Emperor Justinian stood 
to the church—the figures as large as life. In splendid 
attire, laden with the diadem and with a purple and gold- 
embroidered mantle, fastened with an enormous fibula, is 
seen the Emperor, advancing, bearing a golden bowl. To 
his left are Archbishop Maximian and two priests, and he 
is attended by three courtiers and the Imperial Guard (see 
woodcut). 

The opposite picture, represents the Empress Theodora, 
surrounded by gorgeously attired women and attendants, 
in the act of entering the church. The Empress is also 
clad in the dark violet (purple) imperial mantle, on 
the edge of which, embrcidered in gold, are seen the three 
Kings with their gifts, and from her diadem. hangs a whole 
cascade of beads and jewels. A chamberlain before her is 
drawing back a richly embroidered curtain, so as to exhibit 
- the entrance-court of a church, indicated as such by its 
cleansing fountain. Justinian and Theodora are distin- 
guished by bright glories—a homage which the artist of 
that time could scarcely withhold, since he evidently knew 
no other form of flattery. 

Of somewhat inferior execution are the mosaics of the 
lofty quadrangular space before the apsis, representing the 
Old Testament symbols of the sacrifice of the mass and 
the cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, with vine tendrils 
and birds on a blue ground above them. The execution is 
partially rude and superficial, and the drawing is inferior 
to the works in the apsis, although, in this respect, it still 
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excels that of the following century. ‘In the delineation 
of animals—for example in the lion of St. Mark—a sound 
feeling for nature is still evinced. In many parts the land- 
scape background is elevated in a very remarkable manner, 
consisting of steep steps of rocks covered with verdure; an 
evident attempt to imitate nature. Unfortunately nothing 
more is preserved of the mosaics of the cupola and the rest of 
the church. 

The next specimens to be considered are the mosaics in 
§. Apollinare Nuovo, formerly the Basilica of Theodorie the 
Great, which, in all probability, were executed chiefly be- 
tween the years 553 and 566, and are also perfectly unique 
in their way, though the principal portions, the apsis and 
arch of triumph, have been restored. But the upper walls 
of the centre aisle still sparkle, from the arches up to the 
roof, with their original and very rich mosaic decorations. 
Two friezes, next above the arch, contain long proces- 
sions upon a gold ground, which, belonging as they do, to 
the very last days of ancient art, remind us curiously of 
the Panathenaic procession upon the Parthenon at Athens. 
On the right are the martyrs and the confessors, advancing 
solemnly from the city of Ravenna, which is here signified 
by a representation of the magnificent palace of the Ostro- 
gothic kings, with its upper and lower arcade and corner 
towers and domes. Palm-trees divide the single figures. 
All are clad in light-coloured garments, with crowns in their 
hands. Their countenances are reduced to a few spirited 
lines, though still tolerably true to nature. The execution 
is careful, asis also the gradation of the tints. At the end 
of the procession, and as the goal of it, appears Christ upon 
a throne, the four archangels around Him—noble, solemn 
figures, in no respect inferior either in style or execution to 
those in the apsis of 8. Vitale. On the left side of the church 
(that which was occupied by the women) is a similarly 
arranged procession of female martyrs and confessors ad- 
vancing from the suburb of Classis, recognised by its 
harbours and fortifications. At the head of the procession 
are the Three Kings adoring the Virgin and Infant Christ. 
Upon a throne, surmounted by four angels, appears the 
Madonna, who takes her place at this early period only in an 
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historical sense. She is depicted as a matron of middle age ; 
a veil upon her head is encircled by a nimbus, which is of 
later introduction. Upon her lap is seated the child fully 
clothed. Of the subject of the Three Kings the greater 
portion has been restored, but a spiritedly expressed and 
active action is still discernible, as well as the splendid 
barbaric costume, with its richly bordered doublet, short 
silken mantle, and nether garments of tiger-skin. Here, 
as in the opposite frieze, the last portion of the subject is 
best treated. Further up, between the windows, are single 
figures of the apostles and saints standing in niches, with 
birds and vases between them. Quite above, and over the 
windows, on a very small scale, are the Miracles of our 
Lord. All these mosaics have been so much restored that 
little of their original character remains. 

We may next mention the mosaics in the chapel of the 
archiepiscopal palace at Ravenna, which, although possibly 
belonging to an earlier age, yet in style remind us more of 
the latter end of the sixth century. Upona blue ground 
are sets of seven medallions, with the representations of 
the youthful Christ, of the apostles, and of several saints. 
The centre of the gold-grounded dome is occupied by a 
larger medallion with the monogram of Christ, upheld by 
four simple and graceful angel figures. In the four inter- 
mediate spaces are the winged emblems of the Evangelists, 
bearing the richly decorated books of the Gospel. The 
mosaics in this chapel have also greatly suffered from 
restorations—the tessere or vitrified cubes being in many 
parts replaced by painted plaster. me 

Next in order to these come the mosaics of the time of 
Justinian preserved in Constantinople, in the church of 
St. Sophia, some portions of which appear to belong to the 
middle of the sixth century, and others to a later date. 
The whitewash, with which these mosaics had been covered 
since the transformation of the church into a mosque, having 
been some years ago temporarily removed, the opportunity 
was seized to copy their chief remains.* 


* See Salzenberg, ‘ Altchristliche Baudenkmale in Konstantinopet.’ 
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We have hitherto only considered the more important 
of the still existing works of the fifth and sixth centuries,* 
but, according both to tradition and analogy, those which 
are lost must have been incomparably more splendid, more 
extensive, and grander in plan. AJI that remains for us now 
is to mention a few specimens, the date of which is uncertain, 
but which may be probably assigned to this period. In the 
Church of 8. Pudentiana at Rome, for instance, there is a large 
apsis mosaic, too much restored at different times for the 
date to be now determinable. It belonged originally, per- 
haps, even to the fourth century, at all events not to the 
time of Pope Hadrian I. (a.p. 772-785), or of Hadrian ITI. 
(a.pv. 884-885), as is the common opinion; for even if 
the building itself be proved to be of more recent date, 
still this work at least must have been copied from one 
much older. The centre represents Christ enthroned, 
between SS. Peter and Paul, and the two female saints, 
Praxedis and Pudentiana. Below is seen a row of eight 
male half-length figures in antique drapery (portraits, per- 
haps, of the founders), which are not placed singly side 
by side, but overlap each other like double profiles on a 
coin. Behind these figures is an arcade with a roof and 
glittering buildings over it. Above in the heavens, which 
are represented by purple gold-edged clouds, are the four 
signs of the Evangelists, and, in the centre, a richly decorated 
gold cross. The architectural background, the perspective 
arrangement of the figures, their very broad and _ free 
treatment (so faras they are not the work of the modern 
restorer), indicate, if we are not mistaken, the Constantinian 
period of art, though we are judging from what is 
perhaps only a copy, and at all events from a more than 
usually disfigured work. 

In the circular church of 8. Teodoro, also in Rome, a figure 
of Christ with saints, upon a gold ground, has been preserved 
in the end tribune. This work is probably not earlier than 


* It must be borne in mind that every existing ancient mosaic has been 
necessarily subjected to repairs and restorations—the latter always in the 


character of the restorer’s own time; so that no entire reliance can be 
placed on the evidence of their details, 
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the seventh century, and is chiefly interesting to us here 
as one of the earliest specimens of the copying of the old 
mosaics. Christ is represented in a violet robe, with long 
light hair and short beard, with an expression of great 
benignity. He is seated in the act of benediction upon a 
blue starred globe, with a long sceptre in His left hand. 
St. Peter, on the right, is leading St. Theodore, and 
St. Paul, on the left, another youthful saint—both presenting 
their crowns upon their richly embroidered mantles as an 
offering to Christ. ‘The figures of SS. Peter and Theodore 
are here exact copies of those in the corresponding subject 
in SS. Cosma e Damiano, while the younger saint, with 
his eyes humbly cast down, is probably a new creation. 
From what older, and perhaps demolished picture the 
representation of the Christ is taken we know not. The 
execution is good, the shading careful, and even the nude 
portions are here depicted with tolerable spirit; only 
in the unmeaning character of the drapery is the deep 
decline of art apparent. The mosaics upon the arch of 
triumph in §. Lorenzo fuori le mura, near Rome (towards 
the inner church), bear the positive dates of a.p. 578, 
590, but have been so restored and disfigured that, to all 
appearance, they belong to a later period. They represent 
Christ upon the globe of the world, surrounded by five 
saints, and Pope Pelagius II., the founder of the building. 
Finally, we may here notice the mosaics in the octagon 
side-chapel of S. Lorenzo in Milan, where Christ, with the 
apostles in white garments, and a pastoral scene in a very 
ancient pre-Byzantine style of art (if we are not mistaken), 
decorate the semidomes of two large niches. 

Next in importance to the art of mosaics must be con- 
sidered that of miniature-painting, by means of which the 
books employed both in the service of tho church and for 
purposes of private devotion, as also many of a worldly im- 
port, were adorned with more or less of pictorial splendour. 
With the reverential feeling of the times, it was usual to 
decorate the contents as well as the exterior of the Scrip- 
tures in the most gorgeous manner—a fashion which com- 
menced, doubtless, with the copies of the classic authors 
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which needed the assistance of pictorial illustration to 
explain those usages and costumes that had passed away 
with the glory of the ancient world. In this class of art 
the range of subjects is far more extensive than in that of 
the catacomb or mosaic pictures; and some of the earliest 
specimens of miniature-painting present to us once more 
the antique mode of composition in such grandeur and 
variety that we can only the more regret the treasures of this 
kind which have perished. To those still preserved belongs 
the Book of Joshua in the Library of the Vatican. This 
is a parchment roll of more than thirty feet long, entirely 
covered with historical scenes; according to an inscription 
upon it, not of earlier date than the seventh or eighth century, 
but doubtless copied from some work of the best early 
Christian time. This interesting specimen has the appear- 
ance of a carefully but boldly and freely drawn sketch, 
executed in few colours, and differing greatly from the 
highly finished splendour of later Byzantine miniatures. 
There is a spirit in the composition, a beauty in some of 
the motives, and a richness of invention in the whole, which 
assign to this work the highest place among the properly 
historical representations of early Christian times. Costume 
and weapons are here still perfectly antique. Joshua is 
always distinguished by the nimbus, as are also the fine 
symbolical female forms, with sceptres and mural crowns, 
which represent the besieged and conquered cities; for the 
whole landscape is expressed by symbols, such as mountain 
and river deities, &c. In the battle scenes the wildest action 
is often most happily portrayed, though the artist, of course, 
shows little knowledge either of perspective or of the relative 
proportion of the figures. The copyist of the later period 
is discernible, almost solely, by his obvious ignorance of the 
drawing of joints and extremities. In this respect the cele- 
brated Virgil of the Vatican, No. 3225, as an original work 
of the fourth or fifth century, appears to greater advantage, 
though, in composition, it does not equal the Book of Joshua. 
The colours, where they are not so rubbed away as to exhibit 
the drawing beneath, are light in tint, and have considerable 
body, The shading is slight, and, as yet, not too minute. 
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The drawing displays a superabundance of motives from the 
antique, though, in the action of the figures, it is already 
very inanimate. Of the same early period, but much more 
defective in drawing, is the Book of Genesis in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna. In the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan fifty-eight miniatures have been preserved—frag- 
ments of a manuscript Homer. These also date from the 
fourth or fifth century, and in the broad, solid manner in 
which the colours are applied, as well as in the treatment 
of the drapery, have quite the antique look. At the same 
time the details are still more weak and unskilful in 
execution, and the composition not only scattered as in the 
Vatican Virgil, but either confused or monotonous.* <A 
Vatican Terence of the ninth century is, perhaps, the very 
rude copy of an excellent work of classic times. Besides 
these we find beautiful single figures and compositions of 
early Christian and antique fecling scattered in various 
separate manuscripts even in the later middle ages, showing 
that, in the gradual decline of the powers of invention, 
it became a matter of convenience to copy what already 
existed. 

As early as after the conquest of Italy by the Longo- 
bards, but principally after the seventh century, there 
occurs a division in the schools of painting. Those artists 
who persevere exclusively in the old track may be observed 
to sink into barbaric ignorance of form, while, on the 
other hand, for mosaics and all higher kinds of decorative 
work, the style and materials of Byzantine art, which 
we shall consider in the next chapter, come more and 
more into vogue. Thus the more important Italian 
works of the seventh and succeeding centuries are 
found to follow the Byzantine style, while the lesser class 
of works, such as miniatures and a few surviving sculp- 
tures, seem (occasionally at least) to run wild in a total 
licence of style which may be designated as Longobardian. 
The miniatures consist of rudely daubed outlines filled up 


* ¢Tliadis fragmenta cum Picturis, &c., edente Aug. Majo, &c.,’ Milan, 
1819.— Fifty-eight outline drawings, much restored by some feeble modern 
hand. 
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with patches of colour.* As specimens of the sculptural 
school we may cite the relicf on a door of the church of 
§. Fidele at Como, with the subject of Habakkuk carried 
by angels by the hair of his head. In these short, thick-set 
figures, with their coarse, heavy countenances and extre- 
mities, it would be difficult to recognise even the faintest 
trace of ancient art. Nevertheless we are fully conscious 
that in these apparently formless productions of conven- 
tionality, as opposed to the more legitimate Byzantine 
rigidity, there lay a germ of freedom from which, later, 
a new school of development was to spring. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE BYZANTINE STYLE. 


TE commencement of the Byzantine school is generally 
placed at an earlier period than that of the fifth century 
which we here assign to it. The reasons which lead us to 
differ in this respect have been already alluded to. Up to 
the beginning of the seventh century art appears to us, as 
far as Roman civilization still existed, to be essentially 
one and the same in the east and the west, and therefore 
entitled to no other name than that of late Roman or 
early Christian. If, as early as the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, the foundations of that school which, later, developed 
itself more especially into the art of the Eastern Empire, 
are discernible, we must not, on that account, assume for 
it, at that time, the appellation of Byzantine, but rather 
designate it only as that late Roman style which, wherever 


* For information on the Longobardian style, see Von Rumohyr’s ‘Ital. 
Forschungen,’ vol. i, p. 186, where a catalogue of the few adducible speci- 
mens is given, consisting of the remains of the Frescoes in the Crypt of the 
Cathedral at Assisi, and in the subterranean chapel of SS. Nazzaro e Celso 
at Verona (where a glory and Biblical scenes are rudely painted upon 
a white ground), several manuscripts, &c. 

{ Byzantine or Greek (Christian) art—for the terms are identical—is 
the ofispring of the Eastern Church, influenced originally by ancient Greek 
art. 
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the Roman element was not too thoroughly amalgamated 
with the Gothic, was common to the whole ancient world. 
It was not until after the middle of the seventh century 
that this state of things broke up. Under the Emperor 
Justinian the Eastern Empire acquired that form which 
it retained in the following centuries; while, in an 
intellectual sense, it is from that period also that the 
Byzantine element may be said to have attained its full 
development. In Italy, on the other hand, this was precisely 
the period of the deepest decline of art. After having 
surrendered up her mildest rulers, the Ostrogoths, to the 
armies of Justinian, and submitted herself to the Eastern 
dominion, she was next invaded by the Longobards, who 
brought about the most singular division of the country. 
For while the great mass of the centre of the land fell to 
the invaders, the important coast regions, including the 
largest cities, and all the islands, remained in possession 
of the Byzantines. This, therefore, was the time for this 
portion of the territory, perpetually threatened as it was 
by the Longobards, to attach itself more closely to the 
protecting power of Byzantium. Now also the period had 
arrived when the decline both of art and civilization may 
be considered to have so increased that an influence from 
without had become indispensable. Therefore it is that 
for that universal style of art which, in the seventh century, 
prevailed alike in Rome and in Naples, in Apulia and Cala- 
bria and in Sicily, in Ravenna and the Pentapolis and in the 
rising city of Venice, and even partially in Genoa—differ- 
ing as it does from the previous late Roman school—we 
righty assume the title of Byzantine. The victories of 
Charlemagne had, later, no power to destroy or interrupt 
the deeply founded connection between the schools of Italy 
and Constantinople, while Lower Italy and that city which 
was hereafter to play such a conspicuous part in the history 
of art, namely Venice, remained inaccessible to his attacks. 
The diffusion of the Byzantine style may be conjectu- 
rally accounted for in various ways. There is no doubt 
that from the great school of Constantinople many a 
Greek artist emigrated into Italy. At that time the 
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Eastern capital abounded unquestionably in workshops 
whence the provinces were supplied with innumerable 
works of every kind, from a statue or painting, to the 
capital of a pillar. The monasteries of Constantinople and 
Thessalonica, and those of Mount Athos, may be regarded 
as the great central ateliers of painting; while, on the 
other hand, it is certain that many an artist from the 
West pursued his studies in the chief places of artistic 
activity in the East. In this way there ensued in Italy 
every grade of relationship with Byzantine art, from the 
directest school connexion, to the merest superficial in- 
fluence. Finally, we shall endeayour to show that the 
Byzantine style, in connexion with the state of civilization 
at that time, was precisely the most easily communicable 
in outward forms which the history of art, in the higher 
civilized nations, has ever known. So much so, that works 
executed at third hand, for instance, by the Western scholars 
of a Western master—who had been perhaps but for a 
short time the pupil of some emigrated Greek artist— 
differ in no great degree from the original models in 
Constantinople itself. 

The indisputable advantages which Byzantium possessed 
over the Western countries, In point of art, consisted in 
its freedom from all barbarian invasion, in its traditions of 
ancient art,and in that tendency to neatness and elegance 
of execution, such as the luxury of a great capital de- 
manded, which went hand in hand with these advantages. 
It matters not how widely the modes of composition differed 
from those of antiquity—how little there was in common 
between the heavy monotonous varnished colours of this 
school, and the light, graceful colouring of the old Roman 
works—it was still of the greatest importance that there 
should have been one spot in the world where artistic ac- 
tivity on a large scale never faltered; just as it was im- 
portant, in a political sense, for the earlier middle ages 
of the West to have always possessed, in the Byzantine 
government, an undisturbed normal form for their authority 
in times of emergency. But we must remember that no art 
is nourished by tradition and colossal undertakings alone. 
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Her proper existence can only be supplied from those thou- 
sand moral sources which we comprehend in the widest 
sense by the term “national life;” and in Byzantium these 
sources were either greatly troubled or entirely sealed. The 
worn-out forms of the old world are here found, to use a 
hackneyed but most suitable illustration, embalmed like 
mummies for the wonder of posterity. The monarchs who 
sat upon the throne, surrounded with oriental pomp and 
splendour, were, for the most part, either cruel despots or 
cowards. The courtiers around them concealed beneath the 
disguise of the most abject servility a disposition to per- 
petual intrigue and sanguinary conspiracy. With this state 
of things among the higher classes, the condition of the 
enslaved people, at least in the capital, stood in consistent 
relation. It is significant that the public games were their 
highest object of interest, and that the same people in 
whom every political idea was extinguished, could yet bring 
about a great general insurrection by their party zeal for 
this or that division of the racers in the Hippodrome. In 
other respects, oriental luxury and sensuality, and Roman 
thirst of gain, usurped, between them, all the interests of 
life. Science had degenerated to a system of dry compila- 
tion—all literary activity was dead, and all national life 
unknown. Even Christianity, which, precisely at that time, 
was laying the foundations for the future unity of Europe 
among the Teutonic races, was to be traced in the 
Empire of the East only by its perversions. Dogmatical 
disputes upon the absolutely Incomprehensible not only 
extended from the clergy, to the court and government, 
which it involved in the fiercest contests, but served also 
for an object of pastime and dispute to the common people, 
with whom, even in better times, the passion for argument 
had become second nature; while, wherever real piety showed 
itself, it was obstructed by monkish austerity, or cruel 
intolerance. The most imporiant political event of Byzan- 
tine times (next to the wars with! the Persians, Saracens, 
and Hungarians), namely, the controversy about images, is 
connected with the fanaticism which four centuries of dis- 
putes had nourished into full growth. The origin and 
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history of, this controversy are well known. The reproach 
of idol worship, which Jew and Mahometan had alike cast 
upon the richly decorated Christian service, and the hope of 
converting both the Israelite and the infidel, had suggested 
to the Emperor Leo the Isaurian the idea of doing away 
with pictures altogether. His coercive measures for this 
purpose began in the year 730, and a struggle ensued 
which lasted for above a century—the whole State and all the 
interests belonging to it, foreign though most of them were 
to the question, being involved in the dispute. The triumph 
of the image partisans was first decided by the tumultuous 
Synod of 842, though even this was only ephemeral, inas- 
much as the practice of painting and that of flat relief 
were ultimately alone retuined, while the long-languishing 
art of pure sculpture was entirely condemned. No visible 
disadvantage to the cause of art is traceable, however, to 
this period of struggle, during which not only profane 
painting, but religious painting also, thanks to many an 
obstinate monk, continued to be practised. Still, it may 
be here and there remarked that the last relics of freedom 
and nature disappeared from Byzantine works at this time, 
and that they now first assume that hieratical stiffness of 
type which seems to bid defiance equally to the heresy 
which opposed them, and to the image-proscribing tenets 
of Islamism. With this is further connected the fact that 
at this time (the eighth and ninth centuries) the represen- 
fation of the Passion of our Lord, and of the Martyrdoms 
of the Saints, first obtained in the Byzantine Schools.* It 
must be borne in mind that artists themselves had fallen 
martyrs to the cause in the fury of the struggle; and that 
the Church also now stood firm enough to be able to exhibit 
the image of the suffering as well as of the triumphant 
Saviour. An ecclesiastical decision, ten years prior to the 
question of images, shows that in respect of the Passion a 
particular change in religious sentiment had arisen. The 


* Though, as early as the fourth century, Bishop Asterius of Amasia 
mentions a picture of the martyrdom of St, Euphemia, yet this must be 
considered as an accidental exception, which in a time, as it were, of artistic 
fermentation, will not be considered strange. Ecclesiastical art had doubte 
less nothing to do with it. 
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Council of Constantinople in the year 692 (generally de- 
nominated the Quinisext Council) had decided that the direct 
human representation of the Saviour was to be preferred to 
the symbolical, namely, to that of the Lamb, hitherto 
adopted ; a decision to which the whole world of art was 
expected to conform. This was a formal declaration of the 
extinction of that allegorical taste which had been proper 
to the earliest Christian age, and of the transition from 
the symbolical to the historical. The speedy introduction 
of Crucifixion pictures was a necessary consequence, for 
the redeeming office of the Saviour could now be hardly 
otherwise expressed. Besides, the Council expressly speaks 
of “Him who bore the sins of the world,” by which the 
representation of His Passion, if not positively of His 
Crucifixion, was indicated. Soon after this, in the year 
730, Pope Gregory II., in his letter to Leo the Isaurian, 
makes mention of the various scenes of the Passion, 
trafyuata, as feasible and praiseworthy subjects for the 
walls of churches. What still remained wanting to direct 
the new school was supplicd by the already mentioned 
modes of thought which the image-question had developed. 
In order more rightly to estimate the Byzantine style 
within the limits we have prescribed to ourselves, we must 
once more give a glance at the events we have been recording. 
Ancient art, already in the third century deep in decline 
and stripped of its old subjects and animated with the 
new spirit which a new religion supplied, had still so much 
vitality left, from the fourth to the sixth century, as to 
create new types of art, in which the element of the sublime 
can be as little denied as in the older Greek forms—utterly 
inferior as they are in other respects. It was not only 
during the most wretched period of despotism, but in the 
midst also of that misery occasioned by the irruption of 
the northern races, that this new tendency had been de- 
veloped, and had found in the material of mosaic a brilliant 
and suitable mode of representation. Replete with quiet 
dignity, appropriate in action, with a solemn flow of drapery, 
and gigantic in size, the figures thus expressed look down upon 
us from their altar tribunes with a fascination, both of an 
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historic and esthetic nature, which the unprejudiced spec- 
tator can hardly resist. Nevertheless, at the same period, 
the art of dramatic historical painting, even the very power 
of depicting the movements of life, had sunk into utter 
oblivion, showing that the study of nature had ceased, as 
in every epoch of decline, to be regarded either as the 
source or auxiliary of artistic inspiration. It is curious 
to remark how one portion of the figure after the other 
now becomes rigid-—the joints, the extremities, and at last 
even the countenance, which assumes a morose stricken 
expression. The step is, as it were, arrested, the garments 
are loaded with inexpressive folds, the art of decoration 
degenerates even in the midst of apparently the greatest 
wealth of ornament, and the gold ground, which we have 
seen in the Ravenna mosaics of the sixth century sup- 
planting the blue, now extinguishes all the finer sense of 
colour, and substitutes for it a false gaudiness. 

It was the Byzantine school which first brought art to 
this state of prostration, and then, accompanied as it was 
by a highly developed but merely technical skill, kept her 
stationary there for many a long century.* 

From the totally superficial and defective representation 
of the human form observable in these works, it is evident 
that the Byzantine artist now rested satisfied with a mere 
conventional type, from which all semblance of reality was 
banished. The figures are long and meagre, the action stiff 
and angular, hands and feet attenuated and powerless. At 
the same time a singular pretension to correctness of an- 
atomy forms a more odious contrast to the departure from 
nature in all other respects. Figures, in which no one limb 
is rightly disposed, have still, as far as the form is seen, 
the full complement of ribs in the body, and a most un- 
necessary display of muscle in the arms. How utterly all 
power had departed from this school is shown by the most 
abject restriction to quietness of attitude; and where the 
slightest action is attempted, be it only a single step, the 


* We allude here, and in the following pages, only to the original 
works of the Byzantine school, not to the copies of older and better works 
which are occasionally mistaken for them. 
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figure appears to be stumbling on level ground. Sometimes 
the earth beneath their feet is entirely omitted, so that the 
figures are relieved upon their gold ground as if in the 
air, unless the painter may have added a little footstool or 
pedestal. In many cases, instead of living forms we seem 
to have half-animated corpses before us—an impression 
which the sight of the head only increases. Here we see 
at the first glance that a new relation has arisen between 
the painter and his picture. In the late Roman works 
which we have hitherto been considering, however closely 
the conventional type of the Church might confine the 
painter, still his efforts to express the elevated, and even 
the beautiful bespeak a certain freedom of action; here, 
the very object of art was changed in character. Tho 
Byzantine artist was generally a monk, and as such opposed 
to the usual enjoyments of life. His art partakes of the same 
feeling, inasmuch as he substitutes that which had become 
his individual ideal for that which is universal in human 
nature. Hence the dryness and meagreness of his figures, 
and, still more so, the gloomy moroseness of his counte- 
nances. The large, ill-shaped eyes stare straight forward; 
a deep, unhappy line, in which ill-humour seems to have 
taken up its permanent abode, extends from brow to brow, 
beneath the bald and heavily wrinkled forehead. The nose 
has the broad ridge of the antique still left above, but 
is narrow and thin below, the nostrils corresponding with 
the deep lines on each side of them. The mouth is small 
and neatly formed, but the somewhat protruded lower lip 
is in character with the melancholy of the whole picture. 
As long as such representations refer only to grey-beaded 
saints and ecclesiastics, they may be tolerated—that is, when 
the countenance does not become absolutely heartless and 
malicious; but when the introduction of a kind of smirk 
is intended to convey the idea of a youthful countenance, 
the only difference being a somewhat less elongated face 
with the omission of a few wrinkles, and the shortening of 
beard and moustache, this type becomes intolerable. Even 
the Virgin, to whose countenance the meagreness of asce- 
ticism was hardly applicable, here assumes a thorougbly 
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peevish expression, and was certainly never represented under 
so unattractive an aspect. Altogether these heads leave us 
totally unmoved: not only because, with all their deeply 
wrinkled gravity, they appear utterly incapable of any exer- 
tion of moral will, or energy of love or hatred, but equally 
of any depth of thought. Draperies and figures agree per- 
fectly together; nevertheless, in the form of the person and 
in the chief lines of the dress, a spark of antique feeling 
is still discernible. The artistic arrangement of drapery 
which was common towards the end of the sixth century 
seems from that time to have been arrested. But though 
the Byzantine artist never bestowed a thought in the execu- 
tion of these portions, or rather was incapable of approaching 
the slightest reality of form, yet, as, according to the fashion 
of the time, the masses had to be filled up with an accu- 
mulation of detail, there arose the absurdest complication 
of breaks, and bends, and parallel. folds, all executed with the 
greatest neatness, and brought out with the utmost heighten- 
ing of gold. Where the subject, however, admitted of no 
traditional arrangement of drapery, as for instance in the 
richly embroidered and jewel-studded costume of Byzantine 
fashion, all attempt at any artistic form ceases, and the 
garment, with all its gorgeous ornament, lies flat and without 
a fold, as if glued upon a wooden figure.* It is unnecessary 
to remind the reader that these defects did not suddenly 
arise, but crept gradually in, In the eleventh century they 
were at their height, and, in the stiff conventionalities of 
later works, we are often reminded of Chinese art. 

Under such a complication of adverse circumstances we 
have no right to look for any independence of composition. 
Whenever we are surprised, as, for instance, in the 
mosaics, With ingenious and symmetrical arrangements, and 
as in miniatures, with fine and animated composition, and 
with the antique personification of scenery and abstract 
objects, we may safely give all the praise to a foregoing 

* See D’Agincourt’s very instructive miniature of the twelfth century, 
plate 58, where the Emperor Alexius Comnenus I., attired in just such a 
formless and smoothly spread dress, is standing before the representation 


of the triumphant Saviour, whose drapery is treated after the antique, and 
is doubtless imitated from some older work. 
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period. An art which no longer created a single animated 
figure, but was content to borrow a wretchedly disfigured 
antique motive at tenth hand—that had so accustomed it- 
self to a deathlike stillness of form that it dared not even 
attempt the variety of a profile—was ill adapted to venture 
on new ground. Where this was indispensable, as, for 
instance, in the martyr subjects, which are not found in 
any older works, its thorough powerlessness is shown. 
The ceremonial and procession subjects, consisting of mere 
stationary figures, proved an easy task: as, for example, the 
representation of eight persons, all with a repetition of 
the same attitude, lying in the dust before an emperor; or 
a Synod, showing the patriarchs seated with the emperor in 
a circle, surrounded by numerous ecclesiastics, while a 
vanquished heretic lies prostrate on the floor. But this is 
not the realisation of historical painting, and even in the 
newly introduced subjects of martyrdom and the crucifixion a 
regular decline of art is obvious, which, in the person of 
the Saviour, may be said to be symbolically expressed. 
The first known Byzantine representation of the crucifixion 
(ninth century) depicts Him in an upright position, and 
with outstretched arms, triumphant even in death. The 
later pictures show Him with closed eyes and sunken form, 
as if the relaxed limbs had no longer the power to sustain 
the body, which is hanging swayed towards the right side, 

But in this degenerate art older as well as newer subjects 
were condemned to endless repetition. In a closer exami- 
nation of Byzantine works in the mass, we arrive at the 
strange fact that the old types were not only, as in antique 
art and in the art of the middle ages in western Hurope, 
reproduced in fresh forms, but that one painter abso- 
lutely copied from another in the most slavish manner. 
Exactly the same forms, position, action, and expression, 
in precisely the same arrangement, recur, for instance, in 
the mosaics of St. Mark at Venice, in the Constantinopolitan 
miniatures, and in the frescoes of Greek monasteries; thus 
showing, beyond all question, the worn-out state of the 
ground we are treading. Not that the blame rests solely 
with the artists; the Church, inasmuch as she openly as- 
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sumed the direction and control of art, rendered such a 
state of things necessary. In one of the arguments adduced 
by an advocate for images in the second Nicene Council,* a.p. 
787, it is clearly said, “it is not the invention (epe’peors) of 
the painter which creates the picture, but an inviolable 
law, a tradition (Oecpobecia kat rapddocrs) of the Catholic 
Church. It is not the painters but the holy fathers who 
have to invent and to dictate. To them manifestly belongs 
the composition (dudraéis), to the painter only the execution 
(réxvn).” If, therefore, the Church had once decided upon 
the most fitting representation of any sacred subject, there 
existed no grounds for ever departing from it; and, in point 
of fact, that Greek painters, including those in the Russian 
Church, to this day scrupulously submit themselves to this 
principle. It must, however, be remembered that no church 
would have ventured to dictate to a really living art, and 
that the deadness of the Byzantine school was as much the 
cause as the effect of such ecclesiastical interference. The 
system of copying had begun long before the Church inter- 
posed its laws. Fortunately for art, the holy fathers did not, 
after 787, altogether prescribe any new mode of representa- 
tion, but permitted the copying of those older compositions 
which had been sanctified by custom. Thus it frequently 
happened that excellent inventions of the Constantinian, 
Theodosian, and Justinian times have been preserved, and 
that of course with more or less truth and beauty, according 
to the proximity in which the copyist stood to the original ; 
copies at fifth and sixth hand being only true to the original 
in general arrangement, and in detail strictly Byzantine. 
Even when the artist has to compose afresh he always 
adheres, in the single figures, to these perpetually recurring 
types, so that only the arrangement, and here and there the 
attitude (the latter often wretched enough), are altered. 
Byzantine art, in short, had degenerated into a mere luxuri- 
ously conducted handicraft, and precisely on that account 


did itadmit of that incredible ease of imitation with which 
* Printed in the Acts of this Council (Conciliorum collectio regia maxima, 


Paris, 1714, vol. iv., col. 360), which also contain many interesting f, 
connected with the history of art. y Sting facts 
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we shall become better acquainted in its later stages. It was 
altogether a superficial mechanical art, the subjects for which 
had, once for all, been definitely fixed; and ultimately the 
capacity of the artist was only regulated by the number and 
quality of tracings which he had been able to procure from 
the works of his predecessors. 

This handicraft continued to be pursued with care and 
industry till into the thirteenth century. We do this art 
no injustice in regarding, for instance, the treatment of 
colour it displays—which, considering the circumstances, 
was excellent—also as a mechanical merit; for as far as 
imitation of nature is concerned there is as little reality 
intended in colouring as in drawing, and the highest possible 
value that can be assigned to it is of a decorative kind. 
In respect of colouring also, as well as of drawing, we 
must take care not to confound the copy with the original: 
for instance, not to extol the colouring of some excellent 
miniatures of the time of the Macedonian emperors as that 
of the Byzantine school, inasmuch as the better part of 
that quality, as well as of the drawing and invention, 
belongs to the best late Roman period. Not but what the 
feeling for colour, generally speaking, was longer preserved 
than that of drawing; and, especially in the mode of ap- 
plying the pigments, there is a skill and precision observ- 
able, which, considering the otherwise absolute deadness of 
the art, is marvellous. Even the colouring materials in the 
miniatures appear to be selected and supplied with chemical 
knowledge. Over the outline which the pencil had traced a 
lively unbroken colour was usually laid, and then lights, 
shadows, and folds inserted, with darker and lighter tints, 
and at last, generally, with delicate hatchings. It is sig- 
nificant of the totally unplastic feeling of that time that 
the gradations were produced by mere strokes, without any 
breadth of shadow. The effect, however, is always par- 
ticularly neat. A decided mannecrism is earliest traceable 
in the treatment of the flesh tones, which are at first of an 
orange colour, and then of a dark brick-red; and finally, 
with their well-known green shadows and rosy lights, re- 
mind us of rouged, but already half-decomposed bodies, 
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Thus, in proportion as the antique models receded from 
view, the colouring became. cruder and more motley, and 
the outlines more apparent, while after the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Crusaders, a.p. 1204, by which the 
wealth and luxury of this city was greatly undermined, 
there is a totally careless sketchiness of treatment. Long 
before that time an unfortunate vehicle of a gummy 
description seems to have come into use, which soon dulled 
the colours. The backgrounds, the nimbuses, and, after the 
eleventh century, the high lights also, consist generally of 
gold, which is laid on solidly and unsparingly. And, as if 
the precious metal could not be sufficiently brought into 
requisition, the garments of imperial or holy personages are 
often entirely of gold materials, with splendid embroideries. 
That use of gold which might be supposed to be applicable 
to the subject itself, as in the representation of the glory 
of Heaven, is nof to be taken into account here, for in 
Byzantine art a gold ground was used for every possible 
occasion. For, as we have said before, it is the nature of 
a sunken art to endeavour to make amends for its inca- 
pacity for all original composition by the splendour of its 
materials.* The haggard, morose figures, with their brick- 
red or olive-coloured flesh tones, look, as may be supposed, 
only the more wretched on this account. A trace of re- 
maining vigour, perhaps the only change which deserves 
the name of an improvement, was developed in the depart- 
ment of decoration. To this period we are indebted for 
the most splendid arabesques of mixed foliage and animals, 
rich architectural fancies in margins for manuscripts or 
pictures, and such-like; almost all executed with the utmost 
care and neatness. At the same time the more natural, 
and therefore the more consistent, antique mode of decora- 
tion is here lost in a certain calligraphic conventionality, 
which, however, does not exclude a perfectly intelligent mode 
of treatment. In this respect Byzantium served as a model ° 


* The excessive luxury in other respects, in churches and palaces, with 
which this school of painting was associated, may be gathered from 
Hurter’s ‘Geschichte Innocenz IIL,’ vol. i., under the title ‘ein Gang 
durch Constantinopel.’ 
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to the image-hating Saracenic art, and probably received 
many animpulse from her in return.* 

As regards the only earlier Byzantine painting of a 
monumental kind—namely, mosaic work—but few specimens 
have been preserved in the Hast, and of these we have only 
very defective notices. There is, however, reason to conclude 
that the splendour of the Justinian time was often equalled, 
if not surpassed. ‘The palatial edifices of the Emperor 
Theophilus (829-842) sparkled with the richest ornaments. 
Cinnamus also informs us that, even three centuries later, the 
palace-walls of the richer courtiers were decorated with the 
deeds of ancient heroes, and with battle and hunting subjects, 
in which the valour of the reigning monarch in conflict with 
enemies or wild beasts was made duly prominent ; though one 
high functionary, by way of exception, ventured in this manner 
to commemorate the victories of his country’s arch foe, the 
Sultan of Iconium. These mosaics having all disappeared, 
we are, meanwhile, virtually reduced to the Italian mosaics 
of the seventh century, which are by no means to be ranked 
as thorough specimens of the Byzantine style. We are, 
therefore, left to decide here and there upon the degree of 
Byzantine influence very much according to our own judg- 
ment. Whether and how far the prevailing modes of thought 
in Italy were favourable to its intrusion, are questions which 
must be left to their own merits. The common fundamental 
features of these works can only be estimated by the chrono- 
logical analysis we have already pursued. 

Standing upon the boundary-line between the earlier and 
later styles, we may now mention some mosaics in Rome 
of the seventh century, in which, although we are made 
aware of the existence of a novel element, no distinction 
can well be drawn between the decline of the former and 


* The Saracens borrowed from Byzantium the materials of mosaic 
work, the Arabic name of which, fsefysa, is evidently from the Greck 
wWhpwois. When, at the commencement of the eighth century, peace was 
concluded between Byzantium and the Caliph Walid, this latter potentate 
stipulated for a certain quantity of fsefysa for the decoration of the new 
mosque at Damascus. In the middle of the tenth century, also, the 
Emperor Romanus II. sent the Caliph Abderrhaman III. the materials for 
the mosaics of the Kibla in the mosque at Cordova, which still exist. 
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the riso of the latter. The most considerable specimens 
are the mosaics in the tribune of 8. Agnese fuori le mura, 
a.p. 625-638. In the subject itself, connected as it is 
with the gradual alterations in the Church service, we find 
a significant deviation from the general rule. Instead of 
the figure of Christ appears that of 8. Agnese standing 
between the Popes Symmachus and Honorius I., the re- 
storers of the Church; while the indication of the Godhead 
is confined to a hand protruding from the heavens and 
placing a crown upon the head of the saint. The execution, 
in contradistinction to the usual neatness of the Byzantine 
school, is here, as in most of the later Roman mosaics, 
rude and even poor; a circumstance which is not to be 
wondered at, for Rome stood to Byzantium in the relation 
of a provincial town, and had much fallen in the world 
even in the external means of art. The middle tones are 
at last entirely omitted (in the draperies they appear to 
have been inserted later), the tessere are larger and no 
longer fit closely together. More significant still than 
this rudeness of outward material is the want of intrinsic 
feeling which is evident in the three figures with their 
straight folds, only represented by dark stripes, their stiff, 
deathlike attitudes, and the staring Byzantine pomp of the 
saint’s garments. The already highly conventional heads 
consist only of a few strokes; the red cheeks of 8. Agnese 
are mere heavy blotches; the floor, it is true, has not quite 
vanished from under the feet of the figures, but it is re- 
duced to the smallest indication. The ground, as in almost 
all succeeding mosaics, is of gold. Still plainer indications 
of the Byzantine style are seen in the very extensive mo- 
saics in the Oratorio di 8. Venanzio, a side chapel of the 
Baptistery to the Lateran, a.p, 640-642. In the altar apsis, 
between eight saints, appears the Virgin standing with 
outstretched arms. Above are half-length figures of Christ 
and two angels rising out of gaudy clouds. On the walls, 
on each side of the apsis, are four saints, and above, between 
the three windows, the signs of the Evangelists and of the 
cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Christ and the angels 
are depicted rudely, but still with dignity and freedom, and 
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remind us, in their tolerably flowing forms, of the period 
of the 6th century. On the other hand, the sixteen saints, 
all standing motionless one beside another, as well as the 
Virgin (who appears for the first time thus positively as 
their centre), are totally Byzantine. In their garments also 
the folds and shadows are indicated by a mere stripe of 
dark conventional colour, and even in the chief motives there 
is a want of intelligence of which the foregoing century 
affords no example. Similar in style, and almost contem- 
porary in date (A.p. 642-649), are the mosaics of the small 
altar apsis of §. Stefano Rotondo, upon the Coelian Hill, in 
which a brilliantly decorated cross is represented between 
the two standing figures of SS. Primus and Felicianus. 
On the upper end of the cross (very tastefully introduced) 
appears a small head of Christ with a nimbus, over which 
the hand of the Father is extended in benediction. A single 
figure in mosaic exists as an altar-piece in 8. Pietro in 
Vincoli. It is intended for St. Sebastian, and was vowed 
to the church by Pope Agathon, on occasion of the plague 
in 680, and was doubtless executed soon after this date. As a 
solitary specimen of this kind it is very remarkable. There 
is no analogy between this figure and the usual youthful 
type of St. Sebastian subsequently adopted. On the contrary, 
the saint is represented here as an old man with white hair 
and beard, carrying the crown of martyrdom in his hand, 
and draped from head to foot in true Byzantine style. In 
his countenance there is still some life and dignity, The 
more careful shading also of the drapery shows that, in a 
work intended to be so much exposed to the gaze of the 
pious, more pains was bestowed than usual; nevertheless the 
figure, upon the whole, is very inanimate. The ground is 
blue. 

To this period (probably from 671 to 677) belong the 
last mosaic decorations of importance at Ravenna, viz., those 
in the splendid basilica of §. Apollinare in Classe; which, 
now that the history of art has sustained an irreparable 
injury in the destruction by fire of 8. Paolo fuori le mura 
at Rome, alone give us any idea of the manner in which 
whole rows of pictures and symbols in mosaics were em- 
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ployed to ornament the interior of churches. In the semi- 
dome of the apsis is a head of Christ in the centre, with half- 
length figures of Moses and Elijah. Further below stands 
St. Apollinaris, his arms raised in benediction, surrounded 
by fifteen sheep. On the lower walls appear four Ravenna 
bishops, and on each side are two larger pictures of the sacri- 
fices of Abel, Melchisedek, and Abraham, and, but little in 
character with the foregoing, the “ Granting of the Privileges” 
to the Church of Ravenna. In all these works the drawing 
is in every way inferior to those of the sixth century; the 
execution, however, is very careful, with more middle tones 
than usual, the four bishops excepted, who are rudely and 
sketchily treated. These mosaics, though doubtless executed 
within the shadow of the exarchal residence, are less en- 
titled to the term “ Byzantine” than the Roman works we 
have just described. The influence of Byzantium may be 
considered to have been here restricted to the arrangement 
alone; especially as we find a mere saint occupying the 
central place which had hitherto been assigned to Christ, 
while the presence of the Saviour is only, as in 8S. Stefano 
Rotondo at Rome, indicated by the cross. The two side 
pictures of the lower wall merit a closer examination, 
especially the three sacrifices, which are here combined in 
one really spirited composition, and in point of execution 
are decidedly the best. 

In respect, however, both of building and painting, Ra- 
venna, after the fall of the Ostrogoths, had greatly declined. 
A provincial city of the Eastern Empire had, under any 
circumstances, no very brilliant history in those times. In 
addition to this, the perpetual attacks of the Longobards 
had robbed the Exarchate of successive portions of territory, 
till in the year 782 the splendid suburb, Classis, was con- 
quered and laid waste. Harthquakes also did their part to 
destroy what other evils spared, and, at the present day, with 
the exception of the fine and solitary church of S. Apolli- 
naris every trace of Classis has disappeared. Finally, after 
the Franks had snatched the Exarchate from the hand of 
the Longobards and made it over to the papal chair, art in 
Ravenna confined itself to a few solitary decorations and 
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to repairs, and to this latter circumstance solely is this half- 
deserted town indebted for the preservation of some early 
treasures of art of the middle-ages such as the whole world 
cannot furnish elsewhere. 

How far the wars and disastrous events of the eighth 
century had any influence upon art at Rome, it is difficult 
to decide, since of the numerous treasures that are recorded 
by different writers scarcely anything has survived. The 
only specimen is a little fragment belonging to the old 
church of St. Peter, a.p. 705, now in the sacristy of 
8. Maria in Cosmedin—an Adoration of the three Kings 
—which, though of a barbaric negligence in execution, dis- 
plays a good antique feeling for composition. When, in 
Byzantium, ecclesiastical art was attacked by the sword, 
the monasteries of Rome granted an asylum to whole bands 
of Byzantine painters. Nevertheless, scarcely any influence 
from this circumstance is to be perceived. We find, in the 
still existing Roman mosaics, an interval of almost a century, 
and resume them only after the pacification of the country 
under Pope Leo III. (a.p. 795-816). This pontificate, so 
important also in other respects, is distinguished by numerous 
church repairs and new erections, on which occasion the 
application of mosaics is frequently mentioned. 

Unfortunately the apsis mosaic of the Leonine Triclin- 
ium in the Lateran, so important as being the last relic 
of the great historical subjects in this building, has suf- 
fered so severely in the attempt made in the last century 
to transfer it to the outer walls of the chapel of the Sancta 
Sanctorum, that we must content ourselves with a copy in 
mosaic, which, with the exception of a few somewhat 
modernized heads, almost replaces the ancient original, 
Within the tribune, upon a gold ground, stands the Saviour 
in act of benediction, the eleven apostles in white robes 
around Him; the four rivers of Paradise gushing forth at 
His feet. The figures, in their stiff, yet infirm attitudes, 
and still more in the unmeaning disposition of the drapery, 
display a decided Byzantine influence. Here we first per- 
ceive a totally conventional distribution of the masses of 
the drapery, which, though loaded with meaningless folds 
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marked by bluish strokes of colour, only adheres to the 
shape of the figure. On the walls next the tribune we find 
those celebrated pictures of deep political and ecclesiastical 
significance, which are of immeasurably higher historical 
value than the ceremonial pictures of the Imperial Palace 
at Constantinople. On the left appears the Saviour enthroned, 
with the kneeling figure of St. Sylvester before Him, to 
whom He is giving the keys, while He extends a banner 
to Constantine the Great. On the right is St. Peter, en- 
throned, in the act of bestowing the stola upon Pope 
Leo III. and a banner upon Charlemagne, in sign of in- 
vestiture. In both the last-named kneeling figures which are 
represented in profile, a species of likeness is aimed at, only 
that Charlemagne has been caricatured in the attempt. Of 
the same period is the altar apsis in the church of SS. Nereo 
e Achilleo. The figures are small, and have been greatly 
restored, but are still remarkable in intention. All the 
mosaics of later date than those containing the history of 
Christ upon the arch of Triumph in the church of §&. 
Maria Maggiore, represent almost without exception, apo- 
calyptic subjects, and the symbols of the Evangelists. 
Here, however, the decoration of this portion is again of 
an historical nature. The transfigured Saviour is in the 
centre between Moses and Elijah, with SS. Nereo and 
Achilleo kneeling on either side; further on the left the 
Annunciation, and on the right the Virgin and Child, ac- 
companied by an angel. The pontificate of Paschal I., 
which succeeded that of Leo III. (a.v. 817-824), though 
short in time, was rich in mosaic works, owing doubtless 
to the free exercise of art which the maintenance of peace 
permitted. For any positive advance these were not the 
times; and as we trace in the apparently flourishing school 
of Carlovingian art only the tardy echo of the antique, 
so do we perceive in the Roman works of this period 
only a deeper decline into Byzantine deformity. Whether 
there then existed in Rome a branch school of mosaic workers 
from Constantinople, and how far this school may have 
been acted upon from the parent nursery, we do not pre- 
sume to decide. The most splendid and extensive works 
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of that pontificate were doubtless the mosaics in 8. Prassede 
on the Hsquiline Hill. At all events, more have been pre- 
served in this church than in any other; viz., those on the 
arch of Triumph, on the arch of the tribune, and within the 
tribune itself, and the entire decorations of the chapel of 
one side aisle. The subjects on the arches are, as usual, 
taken from the Apocalypse. Over the arch of Triumph is 
the Saviour between two angels. On each side of Him are 
a row of saints offering Him their triumphal crowns. Four 
angels are standing at the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
inviting the concourse to enter, who are clad in white robes, 
with palm-branches in their hands. Upon the arch of the 


_ tribune is the Lamb, surrounded with the seven candlesticks, 


four angels, and the symbols of the Evangelists. On each 
side of the arch are the four-and-twenty elders, advancing to 
cast their crowns before the Lamb. In the semi-dome Christ 
occupies the centre. On either side of him are St. Peter and 
St. Paul, SS. Praxedis and Pudentiana, 8. Zeno, and Pope 
Paschal, the founder, with a square nimbus,* carrying the 
model of a church. Further below are the thirteen lambs 
as usual (see woodcut). The figures are on a small scale, 
and, owing to the increasing rudeness of execution, have a 
somewhat barbaric effect. The folds of the draperies are. 
only dark strokes; the faces consist chiefly of three coarse 
lines. Altogether we perceive that the Byzantine art of 
that time relied upon the multitude of its figures for effect, 
and more and more avoided those single colossal forms 
which it was neither able to animate with feeling, nor to 
fill up with truth of detail. Of the same period are the 
mosaics of the Church of 8. Cecilia in Trastevere, which 
in rudeness and multiplicity of figures, correspond pretty 
much with those we have just described; and similar in 
style are those in and above the tribune of S. Maria della 
Navicella, also cailed §. Maria in Domnica, upon the 
Ccelian Hill. Within the tribune appear the Virgin and 
Child seated on a throne with angels ranged in regular rows 
on each side; and, at her feet, with unspeakable stiffness 
of limb, the kneeling figure of Pope Paschal I. Upon the 


* The square nimbus is conjectured to indicate one living at the time. 
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walls of the tribune is the Saviour in a nimbus, with twa 
angels and the twelve apostles on either hand, and further 
below, on a much larger scale, two prophets, who appear 
to point towards Him. The most remarkable thing here is 
the rich foliage decoration. Besides the wreaths of flowers 
(otherwise not a rare feature) which are growing out of two 
vessels at the edge of the dome, the floor beneath the figures is 
also decorated with flowers—a graceful species of ornament 
seldom aimed at in the moroseness of Byzantine art. From 
this point the decline into utter barbarism is rapid. The 
mosaics of S. Marco at Rome, executed under Pope Gregory 
IV. (a.v. 827-844), with all their splendour, exhibit the 
utmost poverty of expression. Above the tribune, in 
circular compartments, is the portrait of Christ between the 
symbols of the Evangelists, and further below, St. Peter and 
St. Paul (or two prophets) with scrolls. Within the tribune, 
beneath a hand extended with a wreath, is the standing 
figure of Christ with an open book, and, on either side, five 
angels and Pope Gregory IV. Further on, but still belong- 
ing to the dome, are the thirteen lambs, forming a second and 
quite uneven circle round the figures. The execution is 
here especially rude, and of true Byzantine rigidity, while, 
as if the artist knew that his long lean figures were any- 
thing but secure upon their feet, he has given them each a 
separate little pedestal. The lines of the drapery are chiefly 
straight and parallel, while, with all this rudeness, a certain 
play of colour has been contrived by the introduction of 
high lights. , 

The greatly restored tribune mosaics of S. Francesca 
Romana (probably executed in 858-867, during the pon- 
tificate of Nicholas I.) complete the group of these Roman- 
Byzantine works. By this time it had become apparent that 
such figures as the art of that day was alone able to produce 
could have no possible relation to each other, and therefore 
no longer constitute a composition; the artist accordingly 
separated the Madonna on the throne and the four saints 
with uplifted hands, by graceful arcades, The ground, as in 
most of the foregoing mosaics, is gold; the glories blue, The 
faces, of course, consist only of feeble lines—the cheeks of red 
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blotches; the folds merely dark strokes. Nevertheless, a 
certain flow and fulness in the forms, and a few accessories 
(for instance, the exchange of a crown upon the Virgin's 
head for the invariable Byzantine veil), seem to indicate 
that we have not to do here so much with the decline of 
Byzantine art as with a Northern, and probably Frankish, 
influence. At the same time, if we compare together all 
authentic works of the time, we cannot assign this mosaic 
to the thirteenth century. Of the later works of the ninth 
century nothing more remains at Rome. In Aquileja, there 
still exist it would appear, the mosaics which Gisela, 
the daughter of Louis the Pious, presented to the church. 
They contain (what is most remarkable for that time) a 
erucifixion, the Virgin, St. George, the portrait of Gisela, 
and various allegorical figures. The Cathedral of Capua 
also possesses mosaics of that period, presented by Bishop 
Hugo. 

After the close of the ninth century mosaic art seems 
to have almost ceased in Italy. For seventy years that 
unhappy country had been distracted by ceaseless broils, 
in many instances scarcely less detrimental to its well-being 
than the inroads of the northern tribes. Rome especially 
was the sport of the most terrible factions. Peace was re- 
stored by force of arms under the Othos; but the deep 
wounds which all intellectual and artistic enterprise had 
sustained did not readily heal again. Wherever, after this, 
art endeavoured to raise her pad the help of Byzantium 
was called into requisition. For example, when Abbot De- 
siderius of Monte Casino (afterwards Pope Victor IIL) 
rebuilt the church of his monastery, he was compelled to 
hire mosaic-workers from Constantinople, who instructed 
several pupils in the art. 

Meanwhile the republic of Venice, which had grown up 
under the nominal protection of Byzantium, had, in the 
general distraction of the country, remained undisturbed. 
This state became the thriving mart for the empires of the 
East and West; and even after all political connection with 
Byzantium had ceased, the active commerce which was 
maintained bccame a constant bond of union. In point of 
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art, however, Venice, up to the thirteenth century, may be 
considered almost exclusively a Byzantine colony, inasmuch 
as her painters adhered entirely to Greek models. Her 
architecture partook equally of Oriental and Occidental 
elements, and only her sculpture retained a positive Western 
character, because this alone, in the condemnation which 
Byzantium had passed on all the higher plastic forms 
of art, could derive no assistance from that city. The 
Venetian mosaics especially we may regard as an almost 
sufficient indemnification for those of the Eastern Empire 
which have been lost to posterity, since the characters 
of undisturbed Byzantine descent are much more legible 
in thera than, for instance, in those Roman works just 
described. The earliest existing specimen of this kind was 
the mosaic formerly in the church of St. Cyprian in 
the island of Murano, which was completed in the year 
882, representing a Christ with the Virgin between arch- 
angels.* With incomparably more force, however, is the 
Byzantine type represented in the church of Si. Mark, 
founded a.p. 976, the earliest wall and cupola pictures of 
which go back at least to the eleventh, and perhaps even 
to the tenth century. After the transfer of the body of 
St. Mark the Evangelist from Alexandria to Venice, the 
inhabitants of the Venctian territory adopted the winged lion 
for their symbol, and regarded the sacred remains as the 
pledge of their prosperity. It behoved them, therefore, to 
decorate the church honoured as the resting-place of the 
saint with all the splendour which the wealth of a 
thriving commercial city could bestow. The gorgeous 
luxury of the mere materials of the edifice, to supply 
which the whole empire of the East was ransacked, is 
well known. The floor and the walls, half way up, were 
paneled with the most costly marbles, while the rest of 
the interior—upper walls, waggon roofs, and cupolas, 
comprising a surface of more than forty thousand square 
feet—was covered with mosaics on a gold ground; a 
gigantic work, which even all the wealth of Venice spent 


* This mosaic, which was removed when the church was demolished, 
is now in the Friedenskirche at Potsdam. 
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six centuries in patching together. Every style of art, 
therefore, which necessarily flourished during this period, 
down to the lowest mannerism of the school of Tintoretto, 
has been perpetuated in this edifice. Here alone do we 
obtain any idea of the wealth of mosaics which existed in 
the State buildings of ancient Constantinople. 

In four arched recesses of the facade, appears, by way 
as it were of introduction, the history of the translation of 
the sacred remains. In a fifth (in the centre) and in the 
semicircular terminations of the upper walls, is the history 
of Christ; subjects from which, of modern execution, have 
taken the place of older works with the exception of one 
(the last to the spectator’s left). The atrium contains, as 
we often observe in the porches of Gothic churches, the 
history of the old covenant from the Creation to the time 
of Moses; and in a portion of it, which has been converted 
into a chapel and baptistery, the history of St. Mark, and 
a multitude of curious symbolical subjects, referring to the 
mystery of baptism. The interior of the edifice forms the 
figure of a cross, with five cupolas, each of which rests on 
four wide massive arches. Rows of pillars, with galleries 
half way up the church, divide these from the principal 
cruciform space. 

In point of artistic worth, the earliest mosaics of Bt. 
Mark’s (included principally in the fagade, vestibule, centre 
and left cupola, and the contiguous waggon roofs) are such 
as to require only a brief notice. If, in the Roman mosaics 
of the time of Pope Paschal I., some trace of freedom and 
life was still discernible, here, on the contrary, we perceive 
in all those subjects which are not the obvious copies of 
older works an utter extinction of all freedom of form. The 
figures are, throughout, lifeless shadows, looking as if they 
would fall asunder with the slightest movement. Every 
step—the merest stretching forth of a hand—threatens to 
overset them, while, by the omission of the ground under 
their feet, the last remnant of stability seems removed. 
Of the grand and solemn types of mosaic art of the 
fifth and sixth century, only the meagre and contracted 
outlines are left. Christ Himself, a symbol, as it were, 
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of the decrepit theology of Byzantium, appears here in 
likeness of an old man, with white hair and beard. On 
the other hand, the execution is delicate and careful, at 
least in those portions which are near the eye. The 
vitrified cubes are small and well fitted, and delicate 
hatchings of gold and other light colours gleam among 
the stiffness of the drapery.* 

Another group of Occidental-Byzantine mosaics exists in 
Lower Italy and Sicily, of the time of the Normans. Of the 
three races which contended in the eleventh century for the 
possession of this territory—the Greeks, the Saracens, and 
the Normans—the first alone possessed a developed school 
of painting, which the Normans, as conquerors, adopted 
from them; though in the arts of architecture and sculpture 
they pursued their own course. Even in the earliest Norman 
specimen that has been preserved, namely, the Cathedral of 
Salerno, founded by Robert Guiscard, a.p. 1080, this state 
of things is illustrated in the most remarkable way. The 
building is of the Norman style of architecture, mingled 
(as far as it is not constructed of ancient materials stolen 
from Pestum) with evidences of a Saracenic influence. The 
more important sculptures are, it is true, not of a very 
animated character, but round and soft, in the style of the 
Western School. Indeed, only the mosaics (an altar apsis 
on the right, and a door lunette) and the brazen central 
gate—the flat silver inlaid figures of which belong to the 
department of drawing, and not to that of sculpture—are, in 
spite of the Latin inscriptions, essentially Byzantine. The 
mosaics on the altar apsis represent St. Mark seated, with 
the book of the Gospels, upon the throne; next to him the 
standing figures of four saints; above, a winged Christ, in 
a crimson robe, bearing a long sceptre and a globe; all in 
the stiff but neat style of the earliest Venetian mosaics. 
The same may be said of the half-length figure of St. 
Matthew in the door lunette. The most splendid specimens, 
however, of this Norman-Byzantine art are the mosaics in 


* For a complete monography of St. Mark’s and coloured representa- 
tions of its principal mosaics, see the magnificent work, ‘ La Basilica di San 
Marco in Venezia,’ published by Ongania at Venice. 
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the Cathedral of Monreale, near Palermo (after the year 
1174), where the centre apsis contains an unusually colossal 
half-length figure of Christ. In the space around it is a 
crowd of saints; in the arms of the transept the histories 
of St. Peter and St. Paul; and finally, in the nave, a long 
row of Biblical events. As this edifice was very rapidly 
completed, more than a hundred artists were required for 
the execution of these mosaics, a number which, without 
the existence of an old and long-established school in Siciiy, 
could hardly have been supplied.* Of somewhat earlier date 
is the no less splendid decoration of the walls of the chapel 
of King Roger in Palermo (after 1140), and the mosaics 
of several other churches; such as S. Maria dell? Ammi- 
raglio, and the Cathedral of Cefalu (the last especially 
remarkable). The hunting-room of King Roger I. in 
Palermo (about 1100), with the somewhat heraldic-shaped 
animals and ornaments upon a gold ground, reminds us of 
the probably similar decorations of the Hall of State, called 
the Margarita, erected in Constantinople a.p. 829-842, by 
the Emperor Theophilus, which, with the other numerous 
palaces of this potentate, have disappeared. 

In treating of the miniatures of the Byzantine school, we 
may safely curtail our remarks, since a number of excellent 
descriptions and satisfactory illustrations already exist,{ to 
which it will be easy to refer our readers; also, more 
especially, because the best miniatures of the Byzantine 
time do not actually belong to the Byzantine school, but are 
copies of earlier Roman works, and as such have been in 
some measure already described. Thus, for instance, the 
most celebrated Codices of the time of the Macedonian 
Emperors, now in the National Library at Paris, are copies 
and facsimiles of the best Romano-Christian works. The 
finest and most important miniatures, forty-seven in number, 
are contained in a codex of sermons by St. Gregory Nazianzen. 

* The illustrations of all these mosaics, by the Duke of Serradifalco 


(del Duomo di Monreale, &c.), appear, without exception, to be coloured 
in a modern style. 

+ See principally Waagen’s ‘ Kunstwerke und Kunstler in Paris,’ p. 201, 
and the illustrations in D’Agincourt’s ‘ Histoire de l’Art,’ many of which 
are taken from tracings. 
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Here we find the martyrs, the monarchs, and other dis- 
tinguished personages of a late period, represented in the 
style of the ninth century; while the other subjects —re- 
petitions of the charming compositions of the fifth and sixth 
centuries—represent the principal events from the creation 
of the world to the time of St. Gregory. More interesting 
still, from its numerous personifications of natural imagery 
and abstract qualities, in the manner of the antique, is a 
Psaltery of the tenth century,* of which it may be truly 
said that “in no other Greek manuscript has the ancient 
mode of conception been so purely preserved.”t Here may 
be seen, under the form of a sublime-looking female, 
“Melody” leaning on the shoulder of the youthful and 
beautiful David. On one side lies the “Mountain,” an 
allegorical male figure in a green robe crowned with a 
wreath. Farther on is David killing a lon, while 
“Strength,” a youthful female figure, is inciting him to deeds 
of valour. Again, at the scene of his anointing, ‘“‘ Clemency ” 
is hovering over him. At his encounter with Goliath, 
“Vainglory” is seen fleeing behind the giant, while 
“Strength” is stationed behind David. When portrayed as 
a monarch, “ Wisdom” and “ Prophecy” encompass him; 
when as a penitent sinner, “ Repentance” is above him. In 
similar manner, under the symbols of antiquely-conceived 
male and female figures, are represented “ Night,” ‘The 
Desert,’ “ The Bottomless Pit,’ “The Red Sea,” “Mount 
Sinai,” &e., shewing a semi-heathenish worship of nature, 
and of abstract ideas, of which the tenth century of itsclf 
was totally incapable. 

On the same principle we might attribute a much earlier 
original still to the rudely executed, but powerfully con- 
ceived miniatures of “'The Christian Topography” of the 

* See illustrations in ‘History of Our Lord in Art,’ pp. 203-205. 

+ Waagen, from whom we borrow these words, does not strictly declare 
these miniatures to be copies of older works, but admits that ‘in motives, 
forms, costume, and arrangement of drapery, they have quite an antique 
look;” and remarks further, “that the mode of laying on the colours, 
although broad and full in the antique style, yet is by no means to be 
compared to the feeling for composition displayed in these works.” He 


allows also that the beautiful composition of the Isaiah must have had 
“a very early original.” 
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Cosmas (now in the Vatican), belonging to the ninth century, 
where the River Jordan appears as a male figure with 
an urn, were we not corrected in our supposition by the 
figure of a female with succinct drapery and flying veil, 
which represents “ Dancing.” On the other hand, the so- 
called Vatican Menologium,* with its 480 splendid minia- 
tures on a gold ground (executed for the Emperor Basil, the 
conqueror of the Bulgarians, a.p. 989-1025), is essentially 
a work of that period, and decidedly one of the best known. 
Hight artists, whose names recur from time to time, decorated 
the separate days of this most costly of ail calendars (ex- 
tending, however, only to the half of the year) with scenes, 
from the life of Christ, the saints, and the history of the 
Church—the latter in the form of Synods.t In the Biblical 
scenes, traces of earlier motives occur,{ but the martyrdoms 
of the Saints are really the compositions of the tenth 
century and, horrible as many of them are, they do that 
century great credit: for though, in the single figures, we 
discern a great want of life, vet the composition is upon 
the whole well understood, and here and there very animated. 
The saints are seen suffering martyrdom in various ways 
—dragged to death by horses, burnt in the red-hot effigy 
of a bull, crucified, drowned, scourged to death, torn by 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre, suspended by the feet, . 
and so on; by which a tolerably correct understanding of 
action is shown, though all idea of anatomy is lost. The 
drapery and heads are throughout stiff and conventional, and 
the nude somewhat meagre, and moreover disfigured by an 
ugly brick-red colour—the result perhaps of an improper 
vehicle, which has also lowered the colours. Far inferior to 
these miniatures are those of the Dogmatica Panoplia, in the 
Vatican, executed for Alexis Comnenus (a.p. 1081-1118), 
which are only remarkable tor stiff, gold embroidered gar- 


* See ‘Menologium Graecum,’ 3 vols. 

+ The tracings from the above in D’Agincourt’s ‘ Histoire de l’Art’ are 
somewhat modernised in detail, and not quite trustworthy. 

+ [t is remarkable that single subjects from the Menologium are 
repeated in the mosaics of the cathedral of Monreale—probably because 
this work contained old compositions which had become common property 
ta Byzantine art 
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ments, and weak, decrepit heads. On the other hand, a 
collection of sermons for the Feast of the Virgin (in the 
Vatican), belonging to the twelfth century, in which the 
initials consist chiefly of the figures of animals, contains 
excellent compositions, not only of an early character, but 
also of the character belonging to that century, and is 
remarkable for great beauty of decorative ornament. Another 
important manuscript of the time of the Comneni—the 
Klimax of Johannes Klimakus (in the Vatican), exhibits in 
small, highly delicate, and clearly drawn compositions on a 
gold ground, the well-known allegory of the Virtues as the 
steps leading to Heaven, and of the Vices as those which 
lead to Hell. It is interesting here to observe the new 
treatment of the frequently recurring personifications of 
these abstract subjects, which were formerly characterised 
by form and attribute, and generally represented looking on 
in silent dignity, while here they appear only as small male 
and female figures, explained by marginal inscriptions—the 
bad qualities, however, being represented as negroes, The 
actions are mostly expressed in a very awkward manner, 
according to some prescribed system. 

With the thirteenth century an irretrievable decline in 
technical power and invention ensued. The already elon- 
gated forms became more attenuated, the drawing utterly 
feeble, the colours gay and gaudy, and the whole execution 
one mere painted scrawl. The symbols of abstract objects— 
the last relics of antique art-—appear more rarely ; and when 
they do, are clad, not in the old ideal costume, but in the 
fashion of the period. Justice and Mercy, for instance, are 
seen in the gorgeous apparel of the imperial daughters of 
Byzantium, while portraits of the time of the Paleologi con- 
sist of meagre heads, and of a mass of ornament intended to 
represent a robe. 

Of the panel pictures of the Byzantine school much the 
same may be said as of the miniatures, only that positive 
dates are here wanting; while, from the stationary monotony 
of art and its types for so many centuries, no conclusion as 
to time can be obtained. It is true that, previous to the 
controversy concerniug images, countless pictures of this 
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kind had been executed for the purposes of private devotion 
—chiefly in eastern monasteries—but it must be remembered 
that, in spite of the solid nature of the ground or pre- 
paration, the wood itself would have decayed in the lapse 
of a thousand years. The innumerable Byzantine pictures 
of Christ, the Virgin, and the Saints, now found in Italy,* 
are almost entirely the manufacture of the later periods of 
Eastern art, and many are still more recent. 

Another especial department of Byzantine workmanship 
consists in those gorgeous enamels upon gold, the style of 
which is, of course, intimately allied with that of the fore- 
going pictures. The Republic of Venice, for instance, 
ordered for St. Mark’s the most costly altar-piece that 
Constantinople could furnish, and which is still preserved 
in that church. It consists of a number of delicate gold 
plates, upon which Christ and the Saints, with Biblical 
scenes, and the Life of St. Mark, are represented in an 
enamel of the richest and deepest colours. There being no 
knowledge of gradation of tints (which is perceptible in 
all enamels of medieval times), the lights and shadows 
are expressed by gold hatchings, which it requires a micro- 
scopic eye to trace. The style is of the highest delicacy of 
execution. ‘The present decorative framework, perhaps even 
the order of the subjects, belongs to the later Middle Ages. 

An art sunk into the mere outward form of a life- 
less tradition was, in the highest degree, fitted to be the 
employment of a rude people in whom, notwithstanding 
their deficiency of all artistic instinct, there lay the seeds 
of a remarkable manual skilfulness. That which had now 
become a merely mechanical art, was met by a purely 
mechanical feeling. The intercourse carried on by Byzan- 
tium, not only with the West, but with the Sclavonic 
North, especially after the ninth century, had led to the 


* A very instructive collection of such pictures, as weli as many of an 
old Italian kind, are in the Museo Cristiano in the Vatican. ‘The most 
important is a Byzantine picture of the ninth century, brought into Italy 
by means of the painter Squarcione. It represents the death of St. 
Ephraim, with monks and suffering poor around. In the background are 
various scenes from the life of that anchorite, not without some expression 
of individual variety, The artist’s name was Emanuel Tvanfurnari. 
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dissemination of Byzantine Christianity, culture, and art 
in those countries—qualities which seem the more easily 
combined when we remember that the Byzantine monks 
were generally artists as well as missionaries: while, on 
the other hand (at least among the Russians), all that 
was gaudy and brilliant in the Byzantine worship, especially 
its multitude of pictures, was precisely that which most 
assisted in their conversion. Thus it was that the Bul- 
garians, a remnant of the Huns on the Lower Danube, 
adopted both the Christianity and the art of the Byzan- 
tines; and the little we know of Bulgarian painting shows 
both Byzantine style and motives, only transplanted into 
a savage soil.* 


CHAPTER III. 


ART OF THE MIDDLE AGES.—THE ROMANESQUE STYLE, 


Traian art in the eleventh century was divided between the 
native and the Byzantine styles—the one as utterly rude as 
the other was deeply sunk. Upon the whole, however, the 
Byzantine had the ascendancy. But after the close of the 
cleventh century, thut epoch of national prosperity dawned 
upon distracted Italy, which sooner or later, never fails 
to infuse into art a fresh and higher life. ‘The Roman 
Church arose from a long-continued state of degradation, for 
which she was herself partly accountable, to be mistress of 
the West. She reinstated Rome as the centre of the world, 
and restored to the Italians a sense of national existence. 
At the same time a new social element, consisting of the 
free townships which had maintained their rights success- 
fully against all aggression, was called into being in Upper 
and Lower Italy. Slowly, but unmistakably, we now trace 
the rise of a new and independent style in art, which, by 


* See D’Agincourt, plate 61, for an idea of the Bulgarian miniatures of 
the fonrteenth century, in a Codex in the Vatican, Armenian art, judging 
from miniatures of the same and of an earlier period, was also derived 
from Byzantine models, 
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the thirteenth century, had assumed a greater decision of 
character. The progress of particular departments of this 
development is, however, entirely hidden from us. We only 
perceive that earlier or later, according to the local condi- 
tions of each district, the Byzantine style and the old native 
Longobardian became amalgamated into a new whole—first 
one, and then another constituent feature predominating, but 
always governed and impelled forward by the same new 
tendency. The Byzantine style was, at that time, so utterly 
sapless and withered, even in its native land, that it could 
as little resist as rival the innovating principle, though 
individual painters occasionally made the attempt. Piece 
by piece if gradually crumbled away ; features, extremities, 
drapery, composition, and action underwent a gradual, and 
often very irregular transformation. And here the term 
‘“ Romanesque” becomes applicable, for now it was that in 
Italy the metamorphosis of the antique tradition into the 
spirit of the newly created nationality first took place. The 
epoch of Byzantine art in that country may be said to have 
borne the character of an intermediate school only, intro- 
duced and upheld by external circumstances. This we may 
justly assume from the evidence of Italian sculpture, which, 
even in the eleventh century, with all its rudeness and 
barbarity, still agrees in principle with the Gothic Roman- 
esque. Hvyen the conquest of Constantinople by the Latins 
in 1204, though it was the means of pouring into Italy 
a number of Byzantine artists and works of art, occurred 
too late to arrest the change. Contemporary with the 
same works in which the influence of these emigrants from 
the Hast is supposed to be discernible, arose others in 
which a very considerable progress in the new tendency 
may be discovered, and much earlier even than this may 
be traced, at all events, the first germs of a purely Western 
Italian mode of conception. 

Upon the whole, it must be admitted that the Italian 
examples of the eleventh and twelfth centuries fall short 
of those of the same period in the North, which, consider- 
ing the confusion of all the political relations of Italy, 
and the comparative prosperity of the countries on the 
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other side of the Alps, need not surprise us. But at the 
same time we should do wrong to form our judgment from 
a few manuscripts which are here made the criterion of 
comparison, and which, as works of an inferior kind, can 
lead to no strict conclusions. In the prime of a period of 
art, manuscripts may perhaps be admitted as safe evidence, 
but not so in the time of its decay ; for, dependent as this 
species of decoration necessarily is, it cannot always enlist 
the best artistic resources in its service. 

One of the old manuscripts from which the art of this 
period has been estimated exists in the library of the 
Vatican. It contains a peem by one Donizo, in praise of 
the celebrated Countess Matilda of Tuscany, and is deco- 
vated with rudely coloured pen-drawings, of an historical 
nature, of the latter end of the eleventh century.* The 
outlines here are in the highest degree feeble and un- 
certain, the colouring utterly rude and blotty; the expres- 
sion of the artist’s intention, however, though confined to 
simple and awkward actions, not so entirely despicable. 
Somewhat better are the miniatures of a so-called ‘* Exultet,” 
partly of liturgical, partly of symbolical import,t in the 
Barberini Palace at Rome. Though form and arrangement 
are here essentially of the stiff symmetrical order, yet the 
details throughout are of the native Italian character, and 
thus, though in the highest degree rude, they are not 
dry and inanimate, like those of the Byzantine school. 
As partaking of both styles, we may also mention the 
wall-paintings, with the date 1011 (?),in the church of 
S. Urbano at Rome, generally designated “11 Tempio della 
Caffarella.” { These represent the Passion, a glorified Christ, 
and the legend of St. Urbanus, chiefly in a relief-like, and 
in some instances very tolerably conceived arrangement, 
which indubitably places them upon a par with many con- 
temporary Northern works. The immoderate length and 


* See D’Agincourt, plate 66; and, for notices of some Italian miniature 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, Waagen’s ‘Kunstw. und Kunstler in 
Paris,’ pp. 260 and 267, 

t See D’Agincourt, plate 53. 

t Ibid., plate 94. These wall-paintings are now scarcely discernible, 
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leanness of the proportions, and the unmeaning character of 
the drapery, betray the Byzantine influence; while, on the 
other hand, the comparative animation of the composition, 
and the speaking though clumsy action, give evidence of a 
power already considerably in advance of northern art. 
Drawing and artistic execution are in every way defective. 
We now trace the development of Italian art far more 
decidedly in some works of the twelfth century. The 
Basilica of 8. Maria in Trastevere at Rome still possesses 
its mosaics of the time of Innocent II, and Eugenius IIT. 
(a.v. 1189-1153). On the facade may be seen the Virgin 
upon the throne; before her kneel two very diminutive 
figures representing the above-mentioned Popes, while on 
each side ten female saints are seen advancing, eight of 
whom are distinguished, as supposed martyrs, by their 
crowns, and basins with streaks of blood.* The very 
slender proportions and the mode in which portions of 
the drapery are loaded with ornaments, though devoid of 
all folds, are relics of the Byzantine school, while the 
simplicity and comparative purity of style noticeable in 
the flowing arrangement of other parts show signs of 
Gothic feeling. The mosaics, however, within and around 
the tribune of the choir, are more important. Christ and the 
Virgin—here, for the first time, seen in this juxtaposition— 
are seated upon a magnificent throne, His arm laid upon 
her shoulder. On either side of them are six saints with 
Pope Innocent; below, on a blue ground, the thirteen lambs. 
Above the tribune are the usual symbols of the Evangelists 
with those of the Apocalypse; and, on a larger scale, Isaiah 
and Jeremiah unfolding their scrolls, below each of whom 
are two genii extending a cloth filled with fruits, birds, and 
vessels almost in the spirit of later Pagan art. Here the 
release from the trammels of the Byzantine school is 
obviously far advanced; and this may be considered as 
perhaps the first purely Western work of a higher order 
produced by Italian art. We are agreeably surprised 


* These female figures are also believed to represent the wise Virgins 
bearing offerings. 
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by free and original motives, and even by admirable attempts 
at individual character, while the conception of the two 
principal figures is perfectly new. The proportions are 
rather short than long; the forms not angular, but soft and 
round; the robe of Christ especially is distinguished by 
great dignity and beauty of arrangement. ‘The Prophets, 
in their animated, half-advancing position, exhibit also a 
totally new, however imperfect, idea of the principles of the 
human form. Atthe same time, the rudeness of the execution, 
the outspread form of the feet, and the unmeaning character 
of particular portions of the drapery, show how deep had 
been the decline from which art was now endeavouring to 
rise.* 

The tribune mosaics of the beautiful Basilica of S. 
Clemente in Rome, which also belong to the first half of 
the twelfth century, afford us the proof that painting here, 
as in the Romanesque period of Gothic art, assumed, in 
its conformity with architecture, the character of a decora- 
tion. The semidome of the tribune, with a gold ground, is 
filled with the branches of a vine charmingly arranged, 
from the centre of which springs a crucifix with twelve 
doves. On either side of the cross are the Virgin and 
John the Baptist; below, at the roots of the vine, are the 
four streams of Paradise, at which peacocks and stags are 
refreshing themselves; upon and between the boughs are 
birds and small human figures, among them the four 
Fathers of the church. Below the semidome, as usual, are 
the thirteen lambs; on the upper part of the wall a bust 
picture of Christ and the symbols of the Evangelists ; then 
on each side, seated contiguously, a saint and apostle ; 
and further below, on each side, a prophet.t In lieu of 
the Byzantine mode of crowding the spaces, without any 
regard to architectural effect (as in 8. Prassede), we observe 
here an agreeable simplicity of arrangement. The figures, 


* The Mosaics of S. Maria in Trastevere were completed in the 14th 
century by Pietro Cavallini, according to Vasari ; according to other writers 
by the Cosmati. 

t The Apostles upon the wall of the choir tribune can, in their present 
state, only pass for the works of Giovenale da Orvieto. about 1400, 


Or 
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in manner and proportion, resemble those in 8. Maria in 
Trastevere, and, like them, are of a thoroughly Western 
type. The four seated figures, especially, are distinguished 
by a lively character which we seck for in vain among 
the Roman mosaics of a foregoing period. By the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century—a period when tho 
Roman church attained great power under Innocent III.—- 
the influence of Byzantine iradition, as far as regards 
single works of art, seems to have been entirely overcome. 
In other respects slight indications of the old and ap- 
parently forgotten school of the Hast are traceable through 
the whole century. For example, the gigantic mosaics of 
the choir tribune of 8. Paolo fuori le mura (greatly 
restored) are less free from Byzantine influence than the 
works we have just described, though undertaken as late 
as 1216-1227, under Honorius III., and not completed till 
the close of that century. In the semidome is scen the 
Saviour enthroned between St. Peter, St. Luke, St. Paul, 
and St. Andrew, with the very diminutive figure of Hono- 
rius kneeling at His feet. Farther below, on the wall of 
the tribune, are the standing figures of the Apostles with 
scrolls (containing the articles of the Apostolic Crced) 
and palm-trees. The heads and garments still display 
much of Byzantine feebleness: the general proportions and 
the chief motives, however, indicate a pleasing return to 
the great models of early Christian date, which, altogether, 
had far more influence upon this period of reviving art 
than those of the remoter antique times. Instead of life- 
less masses of figures piled together, we are here refreshed 
with few and simple forms. At the same time it is possible 
that these mosaics may be merely the repetition of a 
former set occupying the same locality as early as the 
fourth century. The side chapel of the transept, called 
the Oratorio di 8. Giuliano, contains numerous figures of 
saints, probably of the twelfth or thirteenth century, but 
greatly overpainted, A certain criterion, however, of the 
state of painting under Honorius III. may be formed from 
the wall pictures in the vestibule of 8. Lorenzo fuori le 
mura, near Rome, which are partly of legendary, partly of 
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historical import—for instance, the communion and coro- 
nation of the Latin Emperor of Constantinople, Peter de 
Courtenay, 1217. In spite of original rudeness and re- 
peated overpaintings, we still perceive in many single 
figures a picturesque arrangement, an animated expression, 
and an attempt to indicate roundness of form which appear 
to promise a speedy and higher development. 

Nevertheless, full eighty years elapsed before this de- 
velopment made any further progress. Even the contem- 
porary wall-paintings in the interior of the same church 
are smaller and incomparably inferior; and, as to the mosaic 
subjects in the frieze of the vestibule, they may fairly 
rank as among the rudest and most wretched specimens of 
this line of art that Roma contains. Many other works 
of Roman painting are more feeble and undeveloped than 
those of the period just before them. For instance, 
those in the Sylvester Chapel, near the church of the 
SS. Quattro Coronati at Rome, executed about 1245, exhibit 
an obvious retrograde movement. The figures are syste- 
matically arranged and placed together in true Byzantine 
fashion, so that the same intention repeats itself in the 
whole series. The heads also belong decidedly to the same 
school, though the mosaics in 8. Maria in Trastevere seem 
already to have cast it off. The subjects of those in the 
Sylvester Chapel refer chiefly to the legends of the pope 
of that name. The mosaics also of two small recesses in 8. 
Costanza, a church near Rome built by Alexander IV. (1254— 
1261), one representing the Saviour with two Apostles and 
four sheep, the other the Saviour seated upon the globe of the 
world with palm-trees and with one Apostle, are very rudely 
executed, and scarcely equal, in composition, the mosaics of 8. 
Clemente which are above a century earlier.* Here we must 
also mention the great mosaic in the facade of the Duomo, or 
Cathedral, of Spoleto, representing the Saviour enthroned with 
the Virgin and St. John beside him. It is inscribed with the 
date 1267, and the name of the author, Solsernus. It exhibits 
the usual Byzantine arrangement in all its grandeur. 


* See D’Agincourt, plate 101. 


Other fragments are described by 
Rumohr, vol. i., p, 275. 
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The ancient Benedictine convent at Subiaco, called “II 
Sacro Speco,” contains paintings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. St. Francis is known to have visited this con- 
vent in 1216, and a portrait of a Mendicant friar, inscribed 
with his name, is still visible there. If, as is asserted, a 
genuine portrait of the saint, it is curious as bearing no 
witness to the legend of the Stigmata, for no such marks 
are given, 

In the Italian manuscripts of this period a composition 
and construction are displayed which, however rude and 
careless, are still,* upon the whole, allied with those of the 
larger works of art. In Italy, as in the Empire of the East, 
the copying of earlier examples was usual, though pursued 
with less slavishness of manner, being treated more in the 
spirit of a free repetition. The miniatures belonging to a 
Virgil in the Vatican Library,t probably of the 12th 
century, consist apparently of freely transposed antique 
motives, in which it is difficult to distinguish the defects 
of the first hand from those of the second. Not only the 
general invention, but every detail in these miniatures of 
position, action, and drapery, and even the highly placed 
line of horizon, lead us directly back to the late Roman 
style of art. The heads, also, have the antique breadth 
and youthfulness; all, however, seen under the disguise 
of a barbaric transformation. 

In Venice, where Byzantine painting had struck the 
deepest root, the struggle between ancient and modern art 
assumed a different character to that in Rome. We have 
here the strange spectacle of a bold mind, breaking at once, 
with one great work, through the trammels of tradition, while 
succeeding artists lapsed deeper than ever into the old forms. 

In the great mosaics of the cathedral of the neigh- 
bouring island of Torcello, belonging apparently to the 
12th century,t and representing the Resurrection and Day 

* See D’Agincourt, plates 67 and 69; also Waagen’s ‘Kunstw. und 
Kiinstler in Paris,’ pp. 260 and 267, regarding some Italian miniatures of 
the ninth and tenth centuries. 

+ Marked No. 3867. See D’Agincourt, plate 63. 


{ These mosaics, which cover the wall of one end of the church, over 
the principal entrance, are probably of an earlier date. They have even been 
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of Judgment, we already perceive a greater liveliness of 
conception and richness of thought. Incomparably more 
important, however, are the cupolas and lunettes of the 
vestibule of St. Mark’s in Venice itself. In the mosaics 
(recently restored) of the waggon roof and semi-circular 
recesses of a portion of this vestibule, called the Cappella 
Zeno, we have the Life of St. Mark and a Madonna be- 
tween two Angels—works of the utmost Byzantine elegance 
and neatness, and excelling in a remarkable manner not 
only all contemporary but most preceding works. The gold 
lights of the drapery, the heads—in short, all the details 
—are executed with extraordinary care. It is striking how, 
in the still totally trammelled forms, a fresh Western 
spirit is perceptible; action and position being more ani- 
mated, and conception finer and larger, than in genuine 
Byzantine works. These mosaics, which constitute the 
transition to those nearest the three inner doors of the vesti- 
bule, may be adjudged to the thirteenth century. The 
latter represent in a rich succession of pictures, partly upon 
a white and partly upon a gold ground, the Bible history 
from the Creation of the world to the time of Moses, and 
are distributed in the shallow cupolas, in the lunettes, and 
in the soffits of the arches. The execution is careful, but 
by no means so delicate and fine as in the Cappella Zeno ; 
while on the other hand, the fresh and almost totally 
Western tendency of art bursts upon us here with such 
surprising richness, that we may regard these works as the 
finest productions of the Romanesque style. Innumerable 
new artistic motives are here expressed in forms which 
remind us occasionally of the Byzantine mode of conception, 
but still oftencr of that of the early Christian period. In 
point of fact, however, we here see the manifestation of a new 
sonsciousness in art. The soft rounded forms, the flowing 
jrapery, the occasionally very expressive heads, and the 
freedom of action, evince not so much a return to early 


issigned to the 10th century. The upper part is a modern restoration. 
Chere are other mosaics in the same church, in the semi-dome over the 
sigh altar aud in a side chapel, which may te of later date. 
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tradition, as to an instinctive feeling for nature, and display 
a character hitherto unknown in Venetian art. The his- 
torical occurrences are distinctly and intelligibly expressed, 
the action and drawing being animated and clear. 

This remarkable example found at first, however, but 
few followers. Those mosaics in St. Mark’s which are, with 
probability, attributed to the close of the thirteenth and 
beginning of the fourteenth century, are incomparably more 
Byzantine and conventional, though, upon the whole, a some- 
what freer mode of conception is apparent in them. We 
allude here to the mosaics in the chapel which serves as a - 
baptistery—also constituting a portion of this remarkable 
vestibule—and less for the style than for the subjects of the 
pictures, which, beside the history of the Baptist, contain 
a series of symbolical scenes and figures in relation to the 
rite of baptism.* 

In the works of the Lombard painters also we remark a 
decided movement at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century. Here, where perhaps Byzantine feeling never en- 
tirely obtained the mastery, an element of art is observable 
which often occurs in German-Romanesque works, namely 
a vehemence of dramatic representation. The most important 
are the wall-paintings in the Baptistery at Parma, particu- 

* In the art of Lower Italy, also, which in these times constituted 
a rival to that of Venice, the germ of a new development began to show 
itself about the commencement of the thirteenth century (or even earlier), 
vf which, at present, we have no certain history. The Gallery at Napies 
contains a considerable number of late Byzantine pictures, some of which 
appear to confirm this fact, though, having no date or locality upon them, 
they may perhaps have been gathered together from the most opposite 
parts of Italy. One school, however, that of Otranto, in Apulia, was 
accustomed to matk its pictures, at least, with the name of the place. 
These are mostly small miniature-like altar triptychs, &c., of thoroughly 
Byzantine treatment in colour and handling. The flesh is of a brick- 
colour; the draperies very dark ; the gradations of shadows hatched ; the 
lights thickly applied (seldom with gold). With all this, singular to say, 
we remark a certain breadth and feeling fur composition as regards the 
human form. ‘The drapery, in spite of the well-known Byzantine multi- 
plicity of folds, shows a simple and intelligent mode of arrangement. The 
heads also have so far departed from the Byzantine type as to display some 
liveliness of expression. But the most remarkable feature is the total 
absence of the gold ground, which is replaced either by a black ground or 
by a rich fantastic landscape, with a blue sky. For these combined 


reasons, however, it is utterly impossible to assign these works to the 
+welfth or even to the thirteenth century, as D’Agincourt persists in doing, 
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larly those on the ceiling, which were executed probably 
about the year 1230. They are in three compartments: 
in the uppermost are the Apostles and the symbols of the 
Evangelists; under them the Prophets, and other characters 
of the Old Testament. In the third row, between the 
windows, are twelve scenes from the life of John the 
Baptist, and two saints next each window and Christ 
descending into Limbo. Jn these we also find all the 
hardness of execution which characterises the Byzantine 
style, united with a powerful and lively colouring, and 
an impassioned vehemence in the action which is carried 
even to exaggeration. The figure of an angel, which is 
frequently repeated, seems scarcely to touch the ground, so 
rapid is the movement; the disciples going to meet John 
in the wilderness appear in the greatest haste; the gestures 
of John while baptizing—those of the imploring sick—of 
the disciples when their master is taken prisoner—of the 
soldier who acts as executioner—all appear to be the pro- 
duction of a fancy which delighted in the most vehement 
and excited action. This energy manifests itself also in 
attitudes of repose, particularly in the noble dignity of 
Daniel and of the two prophets beside him. In these works 
we see the first violent efforts of a youthful and vigorous 
fancy, endeavouring to bend to its purposes the still lifeless 
form of art with which it had to deal. 

Belonging also to the thirteenth century, and to Rome 
and its neighbourhood, were the family of the Cosmati, who 
executed, as inscriptions testify, both mosaics and paintings 
in the Cathedral of Civita Castellana, at Subiaco, and in 


The best specimen—Christ in the Garden with the Magdalen—in the 
Museo Christiano in the Vatican (see D’Agincourt, plate 92), bears the 
inscription “ Donatus Bizamanus pinxit in Hotranto.” The same family 
name recurs frequently,—for instance, upon a Visitation of the Virgin 
(plate 93) which obviously belongs to the fifteenth century, though the 
colouring is still somewhat Byzantine. Upon the whole, we may conclude 
that the school of Otrano itself is not much older than the fifteenth 
century. Should it, however, be proved to be earlier than the period of 
the influence of the Flemish school upon the Neapolitans, the circumstance 
of the finished character of the landscape would justify a strict inquiry. 


Otranto pictures are not seldom seen in the market of art under every 
possible denomination. : 
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the Cathedral of Anagni. To one of the same family, who 
. lived in the fourteenth century, belong various monuments ; 
such as that of Cardinal Gonsalvi in 8. Maria Maggiore, and 
of Durand, Bishop of Mende, in 8. Maria sopra Minerva, 
both in Rome; verified by inscriptions. The interesting 
mosaics of the tribune and arch of the tribune in S. Maria 
in Trastevere, in which a dawning sense of composition is 
perceptible, are the work of the school of the Cosmati. 
It is believed that Pietro Cavallini, also a Roman, was a 
scion of this family. He is recorded to have been the 
author of the choir tribune mosaics in 8. Maria in Tras- 
tevere at Rome; and of frescoes in the same church of 
which only vestiges survive. Jt is certain that he was in 
the service of Robcrt of Naples in 1808. He was thus 
contemporary with Giotto, whose designs he carried out in 
the mosaics of the facade of 8. Paolo fuori le mura.* 

The foregoing suffices to show that the rise of medieval 
painting in Tuscany was no isolaied circumstance, but that, 
on the contrary, the most opposite parts of Italy began 
at this time simultansously to stir with new artistic life. 
We wish especially to cali the reader’s attention to this 
fact, because the more modern Italian writers on art, being 
chiefly Tuscans by birth, have been inclined to exaggerate 
the influence of Tuscan art upon the rest of Italy, great 
as that influence undoubtedly was. 

* The mosaics on the wall above the choir tribune of S. Paolo fuori Je 
mura, and those on the inner side of the Arch of Triumph, may have been 
the production of a contemporary of Cavallini, They represent the Virgin 
and the Baptist on the one side, and SS. Peter and Paul on the other. At all 


events, the influence of the Gothic style, as modified by the Tuscan school, 
is already decided. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE FLORENTINE SCHOOL. 


Ture is little wonder that two centuries should have 
elapsed between the first enfranchisement of art from Byzan- 
tine trammels, and its full development. When the artist 
ceased servilely to repeat traditional forms, his chief aim 
became the intelligible expression of the theme* he had to 
treat, not the manifestation of his own individual mind. 
If, in some instances—for example, in the Baptistery of 
Parma—he has represented an impassioned feeling, it may, 
when not derived from tradition, be pronounced to have pro- 
ceeded rather from external causes of excitement peculiar 
to the period, than from any inly-felt necessity to express 
his own character and feelings through the medium of the 
incident portrayed. 

I appears at first sight that such a distinction between 
the theme itself, and the manifestation of the individual 
mind in treating it, is inadmissible—that the repose of a 
work of art would be destroyed by such a disunion; and 


* The word theme (Gegenstand) is preferred in this instance to the 
more obvious term subject, for reasons which it may be as well to state, 
for, though they relate to a distinction which is familiar to many, they 
may serve to throw some light on the views of the author which follow. 
In considering the productions of human genius, the Germans always 
carefully distinguish between the objects or materials on which the mind 
works, and the manifestation of the individual mind in treating them, 
The general term object, for the first, would be intelligible enough in our 
language; on the other hand, the word subject, which the Germans restrict 
to the observer, to the individual, is less appropriate in English without 
some explanation. In the German sense the subject is the human being, 
the object all that is without him. When the tone or tendencies of the 
individual mind very perceptibly modify the nature of the materials with 
which it has to deal, this is called a subjective mode of conception or 
treatment When, on the other hand, the character of the individual is 
comparatively passive, and that of the object chiefly apparent, this is 
called an objective mode. Hence, whenever this distinction is dwelt on, 
and whenever the adoption of this terminology is unavoidable, it is 
obvious that the word subject in its usual English meaning (as for 
instance in speaking of the subject of a picture) requires to be care- 
fully avoided. Where, however, the distinction alluded to is not immediately 


prominent, the word is employed in this translation in the usual sense,— 
C. L. E, 
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such in fact is the case. But out of this disunion a new 
and closer alliance was to arise. 

This separation and union have their foundation in the 
very essence of Christianity, which recognises no indepen- 
dent value in the outer world and its phenomena. 

In the first exercise of art among the Christians, no 
attempt was made to express what we now feel to be the 
exact truth. The forms then assumed were for long merely 
symbolical, But in the further development of Art, an 
arbitrary symbolization was no longer sufficient: the re- 
presentation itself was required to be at once symbol and 
meaning. 

For this purpose it became necessary that the creating 
artist should appear more definitely in his own individual 
character. It was from his consciousness only that this 
relation between the earthly form and the unearthly spirit 
could be made evident; only when the representation was 
the result of original conception could the spiritual mean- 
ing be freely expressed. 

Thus the perfection of religious art was only to be at- 
tained by a due combination of the subjective and objective 
power: the subjective revealing the artist’s individual cha- 
racter; the objective his appropriation of external -forms. 
And here, for many reasons, it was natural as well as 
necessary that the subjective tendency should take, at first, 
the lead. This new aim appears now united with a style 
of representation, the intellectual direction and order of 
which correspond strikingly with that of Northern art, and 
which, on that account, may be denominated Gothic. Certain 
indications even show that the North (where this style was 
developed half a century earlier) exercised influence upon 
the development of the same style in Italy. This may be con- 
eluded from Italian sculpture, which, somewhat sooner than 
painting, accepted the Gothic principle of form. Another 
means of influence was also, as we have suggested, con- 
tributed by the circumstance of Naples being governed by 
a noble French house. Regarded, however, in a broader 
light, we may consider this metamorphosis in style as one 
of native origin, founded on the same causes which led 
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to it in the North, and followed by analogous results. 
In this also we find the consummation of the purely me- 
diewval artistic life, and, generally speaking, of the Gothic 
spirit. Those essential features in which the Italian 
Gothic and the Northern Gothic style correspond, are less 
of an outward and material than of a moral nature. They 
are based upon a mode of conception which, disregarding 
the accidental, kept only the abstract and strictly essential 
in view; that mode of conception, in short, which is 
generally characteristic of the feeling of the period. This 
is why, in some instances, Giotto and Wilhelm of Cologne 
are seen to approach closely together; though, in other 
respects, the two schools are widely different; one reason 
for which may be traced in the better condition of wall 
space possessed by the Italian races. 

We now have to consider the next succeeding period of 
modern art, in which the subjective mode of conception pre- 
vails. Tuscany, that portion of Italy to which the greatest 
names of the preceding epoch had belonged, still maintains 
the first place during this new period. 

Two principal tendencies, or schools, may be now dis- 
tinguished in central Italy—one at Florence, the other at 
Siena. The difference between the two may be thus defined 
The Florentines, and the artists who were influenced by 
them, evince a peculiar quickness and vigour of thought. 
They throw themselves with a lively consciousness into 
the various and changeful scenes of life, and express the 
relation between the earthly and spiritual—between the 
objects of sight and those beyond it—in representations 
of a richly poetical and allegorical nature. The Sicnese 
school, on the other hand, evinces rather a depth of feeling 
which does not require that richness of form, but, on the 
contrary, adheres (as far as the principle of Gothic art 
prevails) more to traditional forms, while it animates them 
with a genial warmth. The distinctive feature with the 
Florentines is their richness of thought and composition, 
and the aim at reality of character: the distinctive feature 
with the Sienese is the intense and heartfelt grace of 
their single figures, It must, however, be borne in mind 
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that this line of separation is decidedly visible in a few 
cases only, that it is frequently modified by external cir- 
cumstances, and that each of the tendencies in question 
exercises a reciprocal influence on the other. We shall 
first treat of the Florentine school. 

The origin of Tuscan painting is still very obscure, and 
modern investigation has served more to show the con- 
fusion which attends its history than to throw any positive 
light on it. It, however, appears certain, that Tuscany— 
namely, Pisa and Siena, as well as Florence—pursued, at 
the commencement of the thirteenth century, the By- 
zantine mode, and that there the old rude Western style 
had almost disappeared. At all events, no specimen exists 
which shows so decided a Western conception of form 
and composition as the mosaics of S. Maria in Trastevere, 
in Rome (a.p. 1139-1153), or those in the vestibule of 
S. Mark’s at Venice. We shall find, also, that the later 
Tuscan artists of the thirteenth century remained and con- 
tinued, in many external respects, far more dependent on 
the Byzantine school than those of contemporary date in 
Rome, though they surpass these latter in thought and 
invention. This, therefore, is the question we have to 
treat—namely, what painter, or what local school within 
the dominion of the Byzantine influence, first began to 
show an independent feeling ? 

We head the list of the more remarkable works fitted to 
decide this question with the wall-paintings in the church 
of S. Pietro (or 8. Bero) in Grado, upon the high road 
between Pisa and Leghorn, probably executed about 1200. 
Here, upon the upper walls of the middle aisle, are the 
histories of St. Peter and St. Paul, with the figures of 
angels at open, or half-closed, windows above them, and, 
in the spandrils of the arches, portraits of the Popes. 
The figures in the upper row display “the graceful 
meagreness” of Byzantine forms, though the arrange- 
ment is good and animated. Setting aside this some- 
what doubtful specimen, we next come to a picture on 
wood in the public gallery at Siena, dated 1215, repre- 
senting, in slight relief, Christ between the signs of the 
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Evangelists, and six scenes from the New Testament. It 
so happens, however, that this picture in no way belongs 
to the Byzantine school, but partakes, by way of exception, 
of the purely Italian style, the figures in barbaric drapery 
being short, with heavy outlines of a clearly-expressed, 
but rude character. 

We now trace the more authentic specimens with greater 
frequency, inasmuch as not only particular works are 
marked with name and date, but even particular masters 
determined by curious (though not always trustworthy) 
tradition—an advantage which is almost entirely wanted 
in contemporary Germav art, And first, an artist comes 
under our consideration, who, though perhaps not the most 
distinguished of his time, and still too much fettered by 
Byzantine mannerism to compare with the dramatic ani- 
mation of the wall-paintings in the Baptistery at Parma, or 
with the mosaics in the vestibule of §. Mark’s, yet, in the 
comparative adherence to nature evinced by his works, far 
outsteps the bounds of Byzantine convention. 

The painter in question, Giunta da Pisa, lived, according 
to old chronicles, from 1202 to 1258, but little or nothing 
is known of his history. His name, with the date 1236, 
was inscribed on a picture of the Crucifixion, now lost, 
formerly preserved in 8. Francesco at Assisi. Among the 
existing works ascribed to him (not, indeed, on sufficient 
grounds) may be particularly mentioned—besides a crucifix 
in §. Ranieri, and a picture with saints in the chapel of 
the Campo Santo, at Pisa—some wall-paintings nearly 
covered by repaint in the upper church of S. Francesco above 
mentioned, representing the ‘Martyrdom of St. Peter, and 
the ‘ Destruction of Simon Magus,’ who is borne violently 
through the air by demons, and the decorations round the 
farthest window of the choir tribune. Action and expression 
are still feeble and fettered. Nevertheless, we perceive 
a certain feeling for purer form and livelier colouring, which 
is foreign to the Byzantine artist of that late period. 
But an altar-piece, in the public gallery of Pisa, attri- 
buted to Giwnta—a Christ between the Virgin and saints 
—is so rude as scarcely to deserve the name of art. The 
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mosaics in the baptistery, or church of 8. Giovanni, at 
Florence, in the arch of the quadrangular altar-tribune, 
bear an inscription designating the artist as a Franciscan 
monk by the name of Jacobus,* with the date 1225. The 
subject is a circle of saintly personages, ranged round the 
Agnus Dei, and supported by four kneeling male figures 
in the spandrils of the arches. The architecturally disposed 
arrangement remind us of those early Christian models 
which here, as in other parts of Italy, exercised an in- 
fluence over the newly-awakening spirit of art. The 
mosaics, however, of the octagonal dome are by various 
hands, and of various periods. They are arranged in 
several concentric bands, the innermost containing groups 
of angels; the second, subjects from Genesis; the third, 
the life of Joseph; the fourth, the life of Christ; and the 
fifth, that of John the Baptist, ‘These bands are inter- 
rupted by an enthroned Christ of colossal size, and of 
Byzantine type, which, as well as the groups of angels, is 
supposed to be the work of the Florentine artist, Andrea 
Tafi, who, it is now known, was living in 1320, and was 
consequently a contemporary of Giotto.t 

It was the latter half of the thirteenth century which 
really developed the new tendency. Here, however, we 
must give a brief view of that renovation which marked 
the intellectual life of the time, the development of Tuscan 
art being only intelligible when considered in connection 
with it. 

The thirteenth century had commenced with the papacy 
of Innocent III., under whose great gifts and triumphant 
measures the See of Rome attained a power and splendour 


* This Jacobus has nothing to do with the monk Jacob of Turrita, or 
Jacobus Toriti, of whom more hereafter. 

+ Andrea’s name was Ricchi. He was inscribed in 1320 in the guild of 
the physicians and apothecaries, to which painters also belonged, as— 
“ Andreas vocatus Tafus, olim Ricchi.” It is probable, therefore, that 
Tafi was a nick-name. Vasari appears, as usual, to have fallen into many 
errors in the life of this artist, placing his death, for instance, in the 
year 1294. It is very doubtful whether he executed any mosaics in 
the Baptistery. See Sansoni’s edition of Vasari’s works, with notes and 
commentaries by Signor Gaetano Milanesi, the last and best edition of the 
Lives of the Aretine biographer, vol. i., p. 336, note. 
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unknown before. The highest feeling of religious enthu- 
siasm pervaded the country. The glowing devotion of 
St. Francis of Assisi inspired all hearts. How then could 
the debased and haggard forms of the Byzantine school 
have fulfilled the purposes of religious art at such a period ? 
Sooner or later a truer expression of feeling was sure to 
break the bonds by which it had been paralysed. Other 
moral tendencies, also of a contemporary date, contributed 
to the complete emancipation of art. At this period com- 
mences the true nationality of Italy, announced, among 
other signs, by the rise of a splendid literature in the 
vernacular tongue, and which, though it bore a very different 
fruit to that produced by the contemporary spirit of chivalry 
in the North, was equally pregnant with great results. 
One common impulse for the attainment of a higher ideal 
animated every department of civilization in the Western 
Empire, and in art, though only for a brief moment, ap- 
proached the form of the highest classical perfection. 
This was the case, in a few specimens of sculpture of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, though it is highly 
probable that the authors of them were devoid of all 
knowledge of the antique. The early works of the great 
sculptor Niccola Pisano (born about 1300) are strongly 
marked with this tendency, till, having himself come in 
contact with an antique example, he formed his style im- 
mediately upon it. Here, however, as in Germany and 
France, this free and elevated conception of form and 
character was destined soon to give way to a more con- 


ventional, and even to a mannered Gothic style, without — 


having produced any obvious effect upon the department of 
painting. The immediate followers of Niccola Pisano de- 
parted at once from his example, while, in those painting 
contemporary with and closely succeeding him, that higher 


cultivation of form which he aimed at is only ory seldom — 


to be traced. 

A Tuscan painter, who late in the thirteenth century 
still adhered unswervingly to the most decrepid Byzantine 
types, must, however, here be ioned, as a higher 
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he deserves—Margarito, or as Vasari calls him, Margari- 
tone da Arezzo. He is believed to have been born in 
1216, and to have died in 1293.* He was employed by 
Pope Urban IV. (died 1265) to decorate the portico of 
the ancient Basilica of St. Peter at Rome, and was a 
sculptor and architect as well as a painter. He is only 
worthy of note here as being identified by several signed 
pictures—among them one of the rudest type in the National 
Gallery.f 

And now we must first consider that painter who is 
usually (though too exclusively) looked upon as the founder 
of modern Italian paintingt{—we mean Giovanni or Cenni di 


_ Pepe, known as Cimabue,§ who, according to Vasari, was born 
in the year 1240, and appears to have died soon after 1300. 


_ Among the works ascribed with the greatest probability to 


him are two large pictures of the Madonna in Florence. 
The earlier one, formerly in the church of 8, Trinita, and now 
preserved in the Academy (with grand figures of prophets 
and patriarchs introduced in the lower part), is still closely 
allied to the Byzantine style. The later picture is in the 
church of 8. Maria Novella, in the south chapel of the transept. 
In it the Virgin is represented enthroned, with the Infant 
Christ seated on her lap. and three kneeling angels on each 
side of her. The frame is ornamented with small meJallions 


* Sansoni’s Vasari, vol.i., p 387, note. 

+ Dr. Richter (‘Italian Art in the National Gallery, ».8), remarks on the 
statement of Vasari, Kugler, and other writers, that Margaritone followed 
the Byzantine traditions: “*I think nothing can be more contrary to the 
principles of Byzantine art than the style of Margaritone’s picture (in 
the National Gallery). ‘The arrangement of the composition, every detail 
of it, and even the execution, betray a class of workmanship which stands 
independent of traditions, and which is the direct offspring of the naive 
but barbarous taste prevalent in Italy previous to the Renaissance.” 

t The series of the early pictures in the Uffizi at Florence is commenced 
by a Virgin and child on a gold ground, inscribed with the name of 
‘Andreas Rico di Candia,’ who is stated to have died in 1105. It is a 
coarse production of Byzantine type. ‘The five earliest Florentine painters 
recorded in documents are: Rustico, 10663; Girolamo di Morello, 1112; 
Marchisello, 1191; Fidanza, 1224; and Bartolomeo, 1236. In Cinabue’s 
lifetime twenty-one painter-masters, who were all teaching pupils, are 
mentioned in two documents of the years, 1282 and 1294. Notes by Dr. 
J. P. Richter in vol. vi., p. 1. of Vasari’s lives in Bohn’s Standard Library. 

§ He signs himself in a document in the Archives of the Church of 
S. Maria Maggiore, Rome, where he was living in 1272, ‘Cimabove 
pictore de Florentia.’ 
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in which are introduced heads of saints, (see woodcut). 
This work, though, on the whole, still following the 
Byzantine arrangement, already employs it with artist- 
like freedom; for the drawing is improved by the study 
of nature, and the execution, unlike the Byzantine manner, 
is modelled and round. The high lights and the folds 
of the drapery are, however, indicated with gold, as in the 
Byzantine mosaics. The infant Christ shows an approach 
to nature in action; the colouring is truer, the ornamen- 
tation in better taste. Some of the medallions also are 
successful. Only relatively admirable as this art may be, 
it contains the germ of Florentine greatness which was 
established in the person of Giotto. It is said that this 
picture, when finished, was carried from the house of the 
artist to the church with pomp and rejoicing. 

Very similar in style to this work, and apparently by 
the same hand, is a colossal St. Peter, enthroned, with two 
angels, in the church of 8. Simone, Florence, dated 1308. 
In the Uffizi are two pictures attributed to Cimabue; a 
St. Cecilia, surrounded by eight small subjects represent- 
ing incidents in her life—mentioned by Vasari—and a 
St. Bartholomew with four angels. The National Gallery and 
the Louvre also possess altar-pieces with the enthroned 
Madonna, similar to that in 8. Maria Novella, assigned 
to him. If not actually by his hand, they are of his 
time and probably by his scholars, and will convey an 
adequate idea of the style and manner of his works. 

The greater part of the large mosaics which adorn the 
chief tribune of the Duomo at Pisa, representing the 
Saviour, of colossal size, with John the Baptist and the 
Madonna beside him, were executed, according to authentic 
documents, by COimabue, towards the close of his life.* 
Here, however, in the figure of the Saviour, the artist 
seems to have been fettered by the prescribed types of 
the church, while in the figure of John the Baptist wo 
already remark a more animated conception of the head 
and a more natural action. 

The great talents of Cimabue are exhibited in fullest 

* The figure of the Virgin is, however, by one Vincinus of Pistoja. 
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development in the large wall-paintings ascribed to him 
in the upper church of 8. Francesco at Assisi, The de- 
coration of this church must be regarded as one of the 
most important circumstances in the historical development 
of modern painting. The church itself is remarkable in 
the history of architecture, having been erected by foreign 
artists in the first half of the thirteenth century, in the 
Gothic style then foreign to Italy.* ‘The disposition of the 
building is also peculiar, two churches of almost equal 
extent being built one over the other. The lower building 
formed originally the sepulchral church of St. Francis, the 
upper one alone was dedicated to the usual religious 
service of the monastery. The great veneration in which 
this church was held is evinced by the amount of paint- 
ings with which the walls were covered in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The new Order here appears in 
a remarkable way as the promoting cause of the new 
style of painting. So early even as during the lifetime 
of St. Francis (who died 1226), one of his monks, the 
Jacobus before mentioned, had executed the mosaics of the 
choir tribune in the Baptistery at Florence; and in Assisi, 
for at least two generations, all the artists which the 
vicinity afforded were employed by the monks to adorn 
this their Holy of Holies. First, Greek masters, and after 
them, as is supposed, Giunta da Pisa, executed consider- 
able works, of which, however, but little is now recog- 
nisable. Cimabue was summoned to continue the series. 
What he may have painted in the lower church no longer 
exists, the frescoes attributed to him being by some earlier and 
unknown Italian painters ; but in the choir and transept of 
the upper are some highly interesting wall-paintings which, 
there is strong reason to believe, are by his hand. Among 
them are those on the vaulted roof of the nave,} which consists 
of five chief quadrangular compartments—the first, third, and 
fifth ornamented with figures, the second and fourth with 

* The architect was one Jacobus Alemannus, a monk, who probably 
came from the shores of the Lake of Como, or from one of the valleys 
of the Lombard Alps, whose inhabitants were looked upon by the 


people of the plains as foreigners, or Germans. 
+ It is, however, doubtful whether they are by Cimabue. 
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gold stars on a blue ground. The first compartment, over 
the choir, contains the four Evangelists, which are, however, 
almost obliterated. In the triangular spaces of the third 
compartment, separated from each other by the ribs of the 
arch, are medallions with figures of Christ, the Virgin, 
John the Baptist, and St. Francis. The character of these 
paintings is almost the same as in the altar-pictures at- 
tributed to him; the countenance of the Virgin especially 
has a close resemblance to that of the Madonna of 8S. Maria 
Novella. The ornaments which surround these medallions 
are, however, more interesting than the medallions them- 
selves. In the lower corners of the triangles are repre- 
sented naked genii, bearing tasteful vases on their heads, 
out of which grow rich foliage and flowers. Other genii 
pluck the fruits or lurk in the calyxes of the flowers. 
In the free movements of these figures, and in the suc- 
cessful attempt (for such, as a first effort, it must be 
regarded) to express the modeling of the naked form, 
we recognise a decided and not unsatisfactory approach 
to the antique. One of the figures has, in its attitude, 
a striking resemblance to the genii of classic art, as we 
find them commonly represented, standing with a torch 
reversed on the sides of sarcophagi. In the fifth com- 
partment are the four great Doctors of the Church. In 
them, however, some investigators recognise not the hand 
of Cimabue himself, but that of an imitator. 

Still more important are the paintings with which 
Cimabue, or other Tuscan painters partaking of his aim, 
adorned the upper part of the walls of the nave in a 
line with the windows. On the left, looking from the 
choir, is represented the history of the Creation and of 
the Patriarchs of the Old Testament; on the right, the 
Birth and Passion of Christ. Of the works still existing, 
the best are, Joseph with his Brethren, the Marriage at 
Cana, the Betrayal of Christ, and the Descent from the 
Cross. 'They also show the influence of the Byzantine school, 
but its stiff, lifeless, and repulsive peculiarities are in some 
degree avoided. The artist has succeeded in expressing the 
action of a single passing moment in the grouping of 
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the masses, and in the attitudes and gestures of the in- 
dividual figures. It is true we recognise in these works 
—as in the cupola paintings in the baptistery at Parma— 
the struggle to give to traditional form the expression of a 
living intention. In this instance, however, the impassioned 
movement of the figures is happily tempered by an air 
of grandeur and dignity; but it is only to a certain 
extent that the artist has succeeded in carrying out this 
principle of animation. It is, in fact, only attained so far 
as it is necessary to the intelligible representation of a 
given event; all that belongs to a closer imitation of 
Nature in her individual peculiarities, all that belongs to 
the conception of characteristic or graceful action, is still 
wanting. The type of the heads is alike throughout, the 
expression always conventional. Yet, notwithstanding all 
these defects, these works must be regarded as having 
been mainly instrumental in opening a new path to the 
free exercise of art. 

The lower part ot the walls of the nave, under the 
windows, contains in twenty-eight compartments events 
from the life of the Saint to whom the church i is dedi- 
cated. They are executed by different hands, and Degin, in 
general composition, to exhibit the style of the fourteenth 
century. From the frequent recurrence of Byzantine cha- 
racteristics, it appears, however, probable that they were 
executed by scholars of Cimabue. We shall return to the 
most important. — 

A general affinity with the style and aim of Cimabue 
is observable in some mosaics executed by contemporary 
artists—for example, in the mosaics of the tribunes of the 
churches of S. Giovanni in Laterano and 8. Maria Maggiore 
in Rome, both inscribed with the name, Jacobus Toriti, and 
executed necessarily between the years 1287 and 1292 
(see woodcuts). The first, in which the Franciscan monk 
Jacobus de Oamerino assisted, is simpler in arrangement 
and less developed in form. Six saints and apostles, with 
whom appear the figures of St. Francis and St. Anthony 
of Padua on a smaller scale, and in a bending position 
(emblematic of their recent canonisation), are advancing, 
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with their hands raised in adoration, towards @ cross in 
the centre. Over them, in a glory of angels, is seen the 
nead of Christ, as preserved from the older tribune. Below 
are the river Jordan and the four rivers of Paradise, and 
on the wall of the tribune Christ with the Apostles. 
The ground is gold. Here, though not traceable in the 
details of the forms, we recognise in the animated and 
inspired action a revival of thet poetic intention which 
gives such grandeur to the mosaics of the fifth century. In 
every respect, however, the mosaics of 8. Maria Maggiore, 
stand the highest, being surpassed by no contemporary work 
in dignity, grace, and decorative beauty of arrangement. In 
a blue gold-starred circle is seen Christ enthroned with the 
Virgin: on each side, on a gold ground, are adoring angels, 
kneeling and flying, with St. Peter and St. Paul, the two St. 
Johns, St. Francis and St. Anthony advancing devoutly. 
The upper part is filled with graceful vine-branches, with 
symbolical animals among them. Below the circle ig the 
Jordan with small river-gods, boats, and figures of men and 
animals, Further below are scenes from the life of Christ 
in animated arrangement (see woodcut). The central group, 
Christ enthroned with the Virgin, is especially fine. While 
the Saviour places the crown on His mother’s head, she lifts 
up her hands with the expression both of adoration and 
of modest remonstrance. The forms are very pure and 
noble; the execution careful, and very different from the 
Reman mosaics of the twelfth century. More decidedly 
still do we trace the new style in the mosaics by Giovanni 
Cosmato in the recesses of two monuments in S. Maria 
sopra Minerva, and in 8. Maria Maggiore in Rome (about 
1300). To a somewhat earlier time belong the mosaics 
from the upper part of the facade of the last-named 
church, in which, in two rows, enframed in architectural 
decorations, is Christ, in the act of benediction, with 
several saints above, and the legend of the founding of 
the church below; both well-arranged compositions. n 
inscription gives the name of the otherwise unknown 
master, “ Philippus Rusutti.? This work was formerly 
ascribed to the Florentine mosaicist Gaddo ae (died 
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1312), by whom certain subjects in the dome of the Baptistery 
at Florence, an Assumption of the Virgin in the cathedral 
at Pisa, and a Coronation of the Virgin in the inner 
lunette of the chief portal of the cathedral at Florence, 
still exist. These last mosaics combine the most careful 
Byzantine treatment (for instance, delicate high lights in 
gold), with the fine and dignified conception of Cimabue, 
who was allied in friendship with the artist. On the other 
hand, the mosaics of the choir tribune of S. Miniato al 
Monte, above Florence, representing Christ and the Virgin 
(executed in 1297, if the inscription to that purport be 
rightly interpreted), show that there were painters living in 
the vicinity of Cimabue who adhered strictly to the Byzantine 
style, and in no way advanced beyond it. The original 
character of these mosaics has, however, been entirely de- 
stroyed by modern restorations. 

But the greatest of the Tuscan painters, and the one 
who exercised the most influence on the development of 
the art of painting, not only in his native land, but in 
the whole of Italy, is Giotto. He may be said to stand 


* The great revolution which Giotto effected, and the long-enduring 
influence of his example, have been recorded by every historian of art. 
Without any disposition to question his claims to fame, the only points 
on which these historians are not quite in accordance, are the definition 
of his style, and the nature and extent of the innovations he introduced. 
The allegorical tendency on which the author lays so much stress, re- 
markable as it is, is far from being an essential characteristic of Giotto, 
but might rather be traced to the accidental influence of his friendship 
with Dante, and to the spirit of the age. It may be observed generally that 
the habitual employment of allegory can only in strictness be said to 
characterise an epoch, not an individual; for a system of conventional 
personification must of necessity be the gradual result of a general under- 
standing and common education. The formative arts which are imme- 
diately intelligible (inasmuch as they are imitative) would be the last to 
abandon this privilege for arbitrary forms, if those forms had not in some 
sort supplied the place of nature. To come to those qualities which 
appear to have been essentially original in Giotto, we observe that his 
invention is mainly distinguished from the earlier productions by the 
introduction of natural incidents and expressions, by an almost modern 
richness and depth of composition, by the dramatic interest of his groups, 
and by a general contempt for the formal and servile style of his pre- 
decessors. This last circumstance 1s partly to be explained (as Rumohr 
sufficiently proves in an inquiry into the personal character of Giotto, 
‘Ital. Forsch.’ ii., p. 55) by a total absence of the superstitious enthusiasm 
of the time. The minor peculiarities are in like manner all diametrically 
opposed to the preceding practice. The “spectral stare” of the early 
painters is changed to half-closed eyes, unnaturally long in shape, the 
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at the head of the didactic, or allegorical, style. He was 
the son of one Bondone, a poor labourer, and was born 
in a farmhouse at Colle in the Commune of Vespignano, 
near Florence, in 1266.* According to a tradition preserved 
by Vasari he was originally a shepherd boy,t in which 
condition he was discovered by Cimabue drawing a sheep 
upon a slab of stone.{ Struck with the child, then only ten 
years of age, Cimabue took him to Florence, and gave him 
instruction in the arts. But it is more probable that, as 
an anonymous commentator on Dante of the end of the 
fourteenth century states, he was first apprenticed by his 
father to the wool trade, but showing a strong disposition 
for painting, was transferred to the ‘ bottega,’ or shop, of 
Cimabue.§ All traces of his industry under this great teacher 
have perished, but it may be safely assumed that he laboured 
as. a youth, as well as in early manhood, on the walls of 
that grand sanctuary of piety and art which arose after the 
death of St. Francis. At Assisi, therefore, in the celebrated 
church of §. Francesco—the cradle of Florentine art—and 
surrounded by the rudimental efforts of his predecessors, the 
young Giotto may be said to have worked out his apprentice- 
ship as a painter. It is here, among the frescoes of the lower 
series in the upper church, illustrating the life of St. 


dark colour of the Byzantines to a delicate and even pale carnation. It is 
unnecessary to anticipate the author’s just remarks on other particulars. 
The pale colour of Giotto was the most unfortunate of his innovations, 
for it was adopted by the Florentines for more than a century after him. 
Leon Battista Alberti (‘Della Pittura e della Statua,’ lib. ii.), even in the 
fifteenth century, appears to have regretted the prevalence of this taste, for 
he remarks that it would be well for Art if white paint were dearer than 
gems—C. L. E. 

* According to Vasari he was born in 1276; but see Sansoni’s Vasari, 
vol. i., p. 370, note. 

t+ According to a document in the Florentine archives, his father 
appears to have been a blacksmith. 

} The earliest mention of this tradition occurs in the writings of Leonardo 
da Vinci, who says that ‘ Giotto being born in the mountains and in a 
solitude inhabited only by goats and such beasts, and being guided by 
nature in his art, began by drawing on the rocks the movements of the 
goats of which he was the keeper.” ‘The Literary works of Leonardo da 
Vinci,’ by J. P. Richter, vol. i, p. 332. 

§ Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. i., p. 871, note. The studio, or atelier, of the 
early Italian painters was known as their ‘bottega,’ or shop, because their 
pictures were not only painted, but also exposed for sale in it—probably 
so as to be seen by passers-by. 
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Francis, that his hand is traced by the internal evidence 
of its dawning superiority.} Of the frescoes now ascribed 
to him may be mentionéd a man throwing his cloak on 
the ground for the Saint to tread on; the death of the 
dissolute Lord of Celano; the dead body of St. Francis on 
his pallet lamented by his brethren, while angels convey his 
soul to Heaven; the incredulity of Girolamo, a doctor of 
Assisi, who thrusts his hand into the wound in the Saint’s 
side; S. Chiara, with her nuns, embracing the body as it 
rests at S. Damiano on the way to Assisi; Pope Gregory 
IX. receiving in his sleep from the hands of St. Francis a 
flask containing blood from the wound in his side; the 
Saint healing a wounded man (the action of the Doctor about 
to leave the apartment, showing that there is no hope, is 
significant of Giotto’s dramatic power); and lastly, St. 
Francis restoring to life a lady who had died before making 
cgnfession.* 

But Gioito’s more mature works, known as his by historical 
as well as by internal evidence, are those which adorn the 
lower church of Assisi. They consist of four triangular 
compartments in the groined roof above the high altar 
(underneath which lie the remains of the saint), representing 
the three vows of the order, Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, 
and the glorification of St. Francis.) In the first of these our 
Lord is seen uniting St. Francis in marriage to Poverty (see 
woodcut), who appears as a woman, surrounded by thorns. 
Christ, standing between them, joins their hands. In the 
foreground are two boys mocking her, and on each side are 
groups of angels as witnesses of the holy union. On the 
left, conducted by an angel, is a youth, who gives his 
garment to a poor man, after the example of the Saint. On 
the right stand the rich and the great, who are invited by 
an angel to approach, but who, holding, one a falcon on 
his wrist, the others bags of money in their hands, turn 
scornfully away. The vow of Chastity is illustrated by a 
young female figure seated in a strong fortress, with angels 

* Most of these frescoes here named are engraved in Ottley’s ‘ Early 


Florentine School.? Doubts are entertained as to the attribution of all 
those mentioned in the text to Giotto, 
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doing her homage. Below are groups consisting on one side 
of St. Francis welcoming three candidates for admission— 
a Monk, a Nun, and a Lay Brother ; in the centre of a youth- 
ful figure receiving baptism ; and on the other side of the 
Angel of Penitence driving away demons. 

The representation of Obedience is not so clear. The 
Angel ‘ Obedientia’ is seated within a temple, with the Angel 
‘Prudentia’ with a face looking backwards as well as for- 
wards on one side, and the Angel ‘ Humilitas’ on the other. 
In front is a centaur animal with the tail of a lion, and the 
hind-feet of a dog. On each side are groups of angels, and 
above the temple is St. Francis standing, with the hands of 
the Father shedding effulgence upon him, and an angel on 
each side holding the rules of the Order. 

In the fourth compartment St. Francis in a deacon’s robe 
enriched with gold,* is seen enthroned in glory (see woodcut), 
surrounded with angels dancing and singing, and playing on 
mysical instruments. 

The hand of Giotto is also recognised in the frescoes in 
the southern transept of the lower church in the series 
illustrating the life of our Lord, and in those relating to 
the life of St. Francis. Among the former the Salutation 
and the Visitation are foremost in merit. Among the latter 
the restoration to life of a boy of the Spini family by St. 
Francis, though mutilated to make room for a music gallery, 
is full of expression. 

Next in sequence, judging according to his progress in 
art, are the works he executed in Rome, as it is believed, 
between 1298 and 1300. Cardinal Stefaneschi, nephew of 
Boniface VIIT., is known to have been his patron there. 
The principal record of Giotto’s labours is a mosaic exe- 
cuted for the ancient Basilica of St. Peter, and now preserved 
in the portico of the modern church, called the “ Navicella,” 
which Giotto is believed to have designed. This has been 
so extensively injured and repaired that it would be difficult 
to form any critical estimate of its author. A ship, ina 
rough sea, containing eleven of the Apostles, occupies the 


* He had remained a deacon from a feeling of humility, and had never 
been consecrated as a priest. 
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ST. FRANCIS IN GLORY; by Giotto, on the Vault of the Lower Church at Assisi. 
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principal part of the scene. In front is St. Peter on the 
waves with our Lord extending His hand to him. Opposite, 
on dry land, is a youth fishing with rod and line. Four 
bearded Fathers are seen in the sky with actions of sympathy 
for those in the ship; below them on each side are the winds 
in the form of demons. Jn the lower corner, near Christ, 
is scen the mitred head of Cardinal Stefaneschi, with hands 
clasped in prayer (see woodcut). 

A more satisfactory example of Giotto consists of a series 
of three panels, painted on each side with sacred subjects— 
which he executed for Cardinal Stefaneschi, and in which he 
has introduced the portrait of the Cardinal. These panels 
are preserved in the Sacristy of the Canons of St. Peter's. 

No other works by the master have survived in Rome 
except the fragment of a much-injured fresco in St. John 
Lateran, representing Pope Boniface VIIL., in full pontifi- 
cals announcing the opening of the Jubilee. This fresco 
confirms the belief that Giotto remained in Rome until 1300, 
the year of the proclamation of the Jubilee. It was on this 
occasion, when Dante visited the eternal city, that the 
friendship between himself and the painter was formed.* 

In 1303, the erection at Padua of the Arena Chapel, 
dedicated to the Madonna, was completed by Enrico Scro- 
vegno, a rich citizen of that place, who engaged Giotto to 
adorn its walls. It has even been believed that he assisted 
in the design of the building, which is singularly adapted 
to pictorial purposes. The history of the Virgin and of 
Christ are here rendered in three courses of frescoes, com- 
prising thirty-eight subjects, which begin with Joachim’s 
Offering and end with the Descent of the Holy Ghost.{ 


* Dante’s well-known allusion to him in the ‘ Divina Commedia’ (‘ Pur- 
gatorio,’ xi. 94) runs thus :— 
“Credette Cimabue nella pittura 
Tener lo campo: ed ora ha Giotto il gride, 
Sicché Ja fama di colui oscura.” 
Thus translated by Cary :— 
“Cimabue thought 
To lord it over painting’s field; and now 
The cry is Giotto’s, and his name eclipsed.” 
+ A general view of the Arena Chapel, and wood-cuts of most of the 
frescoes, with descriptive notes by Mr. Ruskin, has been published by the 
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Allegorical Figures of JUSTICE and PRUDENCE; by Giotto, in the Arena Chapel, Padua 
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In these respects Giotto is both the founder and com- 
pleter of his school. Certain sacred incidents have perhaps 
never been so happily expressed as by him, though in the 
execution of details he is necessarily much behindhand. 
The Murder of the Innocents combines with moderate action 
the expression of the deepest terror and sorrow in the 
women, and of the most relentless malice in the execu- 
tioners. ‘The Resurrection of Lazarus, also, considering the 
necessary limits of the time and style, may be pronounced 
a perfect work. Martha and an aged saint are holding the 
still swathed-up body, while Mary has already cast herself 
at the Saviour’s feet, who is in the act of pronouncing 
the words of life. The subject of the Entombment, like- 
wise, has, in choice of motives, not been surpassed by any 
subsequent representation. The women seated on the ground, 
supporting the dead Saviour, are overwhelmed with grief, 
while in the St. John, with his arms raised and extended, 
the painter has preserved the antique gesture of sorrow. 
Other mourners form a fine group around. 

The Last Judgment, in its customary place above the 
entrance-door, is conceived, as might be supposed, more 
in conformity with traditional treatment. The upper part 
shows signs of Giotto’s original mind in the procession of 
the Blessed. Among them are three figures in profile 
—the centre one, according to tradition, being the portrait 
of the painter. Enrico Scrovegno is also seen in purple 
dress and bonnet, kneeling before a group of three Angels, 
who are presenting to him and a monk or priest the model 
of the chapel. The lower part of the right side embodies 
those hideous images encouraged by the Romish church in 
the old ‘Sacred Plays,’ for which Dante is usually, but 
unjustly, supposed to be answerable. 

Giotto’s labours in Padua also extended to the great church 
dedicated to St. Anthony of Padua, known as ‘II Santo,” 
where he adorned the chapter-house with incidents from the 
lives of that Saint, and of St. Francis. Portions of these 
frescoes have been destroyed by conflagrations, and the usual 
maltreatment and whitewash have obliterated what the 
devouring element spared. Parts of six figures in niches 
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supported on a painted cornice and separated by painted 
pilasters, dimly show the imperishable beauty of Giotto’s 
forms. Two lunettes on the left of the entrance, are also 
partially discernible. The Annunciation in one of them 
exhibits, in the Virgin’s expression of surprise and terror, 
a new conception of the subject. 

At Verona, according to Vasari, he is reported to have 
left works, but none survive to test the connoisseur. The 
same may be said of Ferrara, where, Vasari states, he also 
laboured, and of Ravenna, although a ceiling in the first 
chapel to the left in 8. Giovanni Evangelista in the latter 
city, with the four Evangelists and the four Doctors of the 
church, has been attributed to his hand. 

We now return to Florence, where the church of 8. Croce 
furnishes a gallery of Giotto’s works, equally fitted to excite 
admiration for his industry as well as power. No less than 
five chapels—those of the families of the Peruzzi, the Bardi, 
the Giugni, the Tosinghi, and the Spinelli were decorated 
by him. The frescoes in the old Peruzzi chapel (or sacristy) 
illustrating the lives of the Baptist and of St. John the 
Evangelist were for a time concealed from sight. Towards 
the end of the seventcenth century, they are mentioned 
by a writer. In the middle of the eighteenth century, they 
were no longer visible. It was in that interval, therefore, 
that they underwent the common ingratitude towards so 
much that was valuable in Italian art. In 1841, the first 
attempts made to rescue these works from oblivion dis- 
covered the Dance of the Daughter of Herodias and the 
Ascension of the Evangelist; but it was not till 1863 that 
the remainder were exposed to view. These wall-paintings, 
however injured and defaced, are pronounced the master- 
pieces of Giotto, justifying the enthusiastic admiration of 
early writers, and so far lessening the repute of his 
followers, as showing how much more they owed to the 
great man than had been hitherto supposed. On the vaulting 
of the entrance-arch of the chapel are eight half-figures of 
prophets, and on the ceiling the signs of the Evangelists ; 
but the chief interest centres in the walls, one side being 
devoted to the Life of the Baptist, the other to that of 
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John the Evangelist. In the first, the apparition of the 
angel to Zacharias engages our admiration. Giotto was 
seldom more classical in composition, or at the same time 
more true to the text of Scripture, than here. No subse- 
quent art has surpassed the expression of Zacharias, or 
scarcely the form of the angel. The birth of the Baptist, 
with Zacharias writing the infant’s name, is also replete 
with beauties, among which may be particularised the grand 
antique pose of St. Elizabeth, the grace of the women at her 
bedside, and the attitude and drapery of the grave, dumb 
father. 

The Dance of Herodias’ daughter, though little more than 
outlines are left, unites, with all his grander qualities of 
arrangement, grouping and action, a closer imitation of nature 
and greater individuality of expression than he had before 
attained. Seldom, even in later times, have fitter action and 
features been rendered than those which characterise the viol- 
player as he plies his art, and watches the dancing Salome. 

Still finer are some of the scenes from the Life of the 
Evangelist, such as the Miracle of the Resurrection of 
Drusiana and the Ascension of St. John. The group round 
the grave express individual varieties of wonder and surprise 
which few painters have attempted. 

The Bardi Chapel has also in recent times been relieved 
from its veil of whitewash. Here the nature of the subjects 
—scenes from the Life of St. Francis—shows the prevalent 
enthusiasm for the Mendicant Order. Gotio found it a 
never-ending theme. ‘These illustrations, which may be com- 
pared with those in the upper church at Assisi, occupy two 
' of the walls in three courses of frescoes. Some of them 
are grievously damaged, and, what is synonymous, restored ; 
but the intelligent observer of Giotto’s works will soon 
perceive great beauties. The death-bed of the Saint still 
preserves its pre-eminence for perfection of arrangement 
and expression, even when compared with Ghirlandajo’s 
grand fresco of the same scene painted at Florence a 
century and a half later. . 

The frescoes by Giotto on the walls of the Giugni (now 
Riccardi) and Spinelli Chapels are still hid from view 
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indeed, those in the Spinelli Chapel are more than hidden, 
for they have been covered with paintings by a modern 
hand. 

The Coronation of the Virgin* attributed to him in the 
Baroncelli Chapel, in the same church, may next be men- 
tioned. It is on panel, with numerous attendant saints and 
angels, signed “ Opus Magistri Jocti,” ¢ and probably painted 
in 1834. Like other early painters Giotto is not seen to so 
much advantage in a tempera picture (and this ore moreover, 
has been greatly defaced), as in wall-paintings covering a 
large space. Still, his characteristics will be found here as 
well as in the five figures of the lower compartment. 

The panels for the presses in the church of 8. Croce, 
now preserved in the Florence Academy, also at one time 
attributed to Giotto, are now believed to be the work of an 
able pupil. 

The Crucifixes painted by Giotto display another and not 
less characteristic form of his art—such works were the 
touchstone of the painter in the fourteenth century. Two 
still existing—the one in 8. Marco, the other in the Gondi- 
Dini Chapel of the church of the Ognissanti, both at Florence 
-—are probably by him. It is needful to know something 
of the abject and degraded form given to this subject in 
the latter Byzantine school, to perceive the extent to which 
he improved on the prevalent type. The figure of our 
Lord is comparatively youthful and erect, conveying the 
expression of suffering without exaggerated contortion. Giotto 
has adhered to the medieval type of the Pelican feeding 
her young, above the Saviour’s head; and the Virgin and 
St. John are on the right and left, at the extremities of the 
transverse beam of the cross. The skull that typifies Calvary 
is seen below. In the Gondi-Dini Crucifix, a medallion 
figure of the youthful Saviour in the act of blessing (a relic 
of the earlier Byzantine type) is substituted for the Pelican. 
ae in D’Agincourt, pl. 114, Nos. 4 and 5. E. Forster, ‘ Beitriige,’ 
pl. 4. 


t There is every reason to believe that this signature, and a similar 
signature on a picture attributed to Giotto in the Brera to be hereafter 
mentioned, are not genuine, and are of a later date than the pictures, 
which are works of inferior merit and scarcely worthy of the master. 
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It is an historical fact * that Giotto was invited by King 
Robert of Naples to practise his art in that city in 1329 ; 
but the frescoes of the Seven Sacraments in the church of 
the Incoronata at Naples have been wrongly ascribed to his 
hand. The style of these works differs as much from that of 
the great master as it is inferior to it. This internal evidence 
is further corroborated by the historical fact that the nuptials 
between Louis of Tarentum and Giovanna, Queen of Naples, 
represented in the Sacrament of Marriage (see woodcut), 
took place eleven years after his death, and that the building 
itself was not commenced until later still. No works by the 
painter are believed now to exist in Naples. Those once in 
the convent of 8. Chiara and in the Castel Nuovo and Castel 
dell” Uovo have perished. Returning from Naples, he 
executed frescoes in the Nunziata, at Gaeta, and also at 
Rimini: all have perished. Finally, he is found again ai 
Florence, where, in 1334, he was appointed master of the 
works of 8. Maria del Fiore (the cathedral), and architect 
of the walls of Florence and of the cities within the confines 
of the state. While engaged in this office, he designed the 
beautiful Campanile ; but documentary evidence proves that 
he only superintended the building of the lower part of it, 
the remainder having been completed, on a different design, 
by Andrea Pisano and Francesco Talenti. He had no share 
in the erection of the facade of the church, commenced 
twenty years after his death, In these later years he visited 
Milan, by invitation of a Visconti, though the frequently 
devastated city affords no relic of his art, except a Virgin 
and Child, in the Brera, bearing the inscription of “Op. 
Magister Jocti de Flora.” The two wings of this picture 
are in the Gallery at Bologna, A ‘St. Francis receiving 
the Stigmata,’ painted for the church of 8. Francesco at 
Pisa, and similarly signed, is in the Louvre. 

Another work by his hand, a half-figure of the Madonna 
with devotees kneeling on either side of her, and presented 
by their patron saints—dated 1834—is in the Treasury of the 


* See Crowe and Cavalcaselle, vol. i, p. 317. 
+ Of doubtful authenticity, and probably of the school. See note 


in previous page. 
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Cathedral at Florence. An altar-piece undoubtedly by him, 
and one-of his best panel-pictures—a Virgin and Child sur- 
rounded by angels—is in the Academy of Fine Arts there. 

There remain to be mentioned two works in Florence 
attributed to Giotto, but now proved to have been executed, 
probably by one of his pupils, after his death—the frescoes 
in the chapel of the Bargello, or Palace of the Podesta, 
and those in the church of the Carmine. In the former, 
from which the whitewash was removed some years ago, 
chiefly through the representations of the late Mr. Kirkup, an 
English painter resident in Florence, occurs the celebrated 
portrait of Dante, supposed to have been taken by Giotto 
from life (see woodeut). It would now appear that it was 
probably copied from one in an altar-piece by the master 
which existed in the chapel when the frescoes on the 
walls, destroyed by fire in the year 1332, were restored.* 
These frescoes, of which only traces remain, represented at 
one end of the chapel the ‘ Paradiso,’ at the other, the 
‘Inferno ’—the side walls being covered by incidents from 
the lives of the Magdalen, and of St. Mary Egyptiaca. In 
the ‘Paradiso’ the painter has introduced a procession of 
Florentine citizens, headed by a crowned youth, believed to 
be intended for Charles of Valois. In one of these citizens 
may be recognised the well-known features of Dante. His two 
companions are supposed to be Brunetto Latini and Corso 
Donato. These portraits are mentioned by Vasari as the 
first successful attempt at portraiture after the revival of 
art. They have, indeed, a strong individual character., The 
head of Dante, injured before the whitewash was removed, 
has further suffered from injudicious repainting. In our 
woodcut it is given as originally found. 

The frescoes representing the Life of the Baptist, formerly 
in the chapel dedicated to that Saint in the church of the 
Carmine, but destroyed by fire in 1771 (of which two frag- 
ments—heads of Apostles—are in the National Gallery), are 
proved by documentary evidence to have been executed after 
13850, and not consequently by Giotto. It is conjectured 


* See Commentary by Signor Gaetano Milanese on the life of Giotto in 
Sansoni’s ed. of Vasari’s Lives, vol, i. p. 415, 
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that they may have been the work of his pupil Taddeo 
Gaddi, or of Agnolo his son.* 

Giotto died at Florence in 1336, leaving unfinished the 
Campanile, or bell-tower, of the Cathedral, upon which he 
was engaged at the time—a monument of his genius as an 
architect and sculptor, as well as a painter—and before he 
was able to execute a commission given to him by Pope 
Benedict XII. to decorate the papal Palace at Avignon.t 

If we now examine the style of Giotto, we remark, first, 
that the Byzantine manner is entirely abandoned. There 
appears a peculiar flexibility in the movements, which in 
some is carried even to an excess of elegance, and is 
particularly observable in the flowing and long-drawn folds 
of the drapery. This last peculiarity is characteristic of 
the whole period. It recurs continually as an established 
type, though modified by the peculiarities of the more eminent 
masters; and, as an architectural influence is everywhere 
visible in the measured forms of the severe style of drapery, 
we may place the above-mentioned treatment in close con- 
nection with Gothic architecture, to the character of which 
it corresponds universally, and with which it rose and 
declined. In his heads, Giotto frequently exhibits a peculiar 
and not very beautiful type; the eyes are generally long 
and narrow, and very close to each other. That sweetness 
and grace which, in Duccio’s works, for example, appears 
to announce the approaching development of the highest 
ideality of form, was not one of Giotto’s attributes. He, 
on the contrary, led the spirit of art in another direction. 
In these newly-invented representations, founded on no 
ancient tradition, beauty was less his object than the expres- 
sion of character. Here and there, however, we find very 
graceful heads in his pictures, and the whole composition is 
always beautifully disposed in its masses. Where the subject 
required, it is even treated in a peculiarly solemn, simple, 
and harmonious manner, For the first time, since the decline 


* Sansoni’s Vasari, vol, i., p. 376, note. 

+ Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. i., p. 387, note. Vasari erroneously states that 
Giotto was compelled to follow Pope Clement V. to Avignon, and that he 
executed numerous works there and in other parts of France. 
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of ancient art, we observe a successful attempt at the regular 
arrangement of the subject in the space allotted. This 
Giotto has combined with the utmost animation of the 
whole. The execution of the details is, it must be con- 
fessed, generally sketchy, and, as it were, suggestive : 
completeness was perhaps less essentially allied..to his 
peculiar views as an artist. The vehicle he employed with 
his colours was more fluid than that hitherto used; it 
allowed a greater freedom of hand, and has also darkened 
but little with time. 

tis impossible to over-estimate the influence of Giotio’s 
‘/eenius. He opened a fountain of Nature to the gifted 
generations who succeeded him in Italy, which permeated 
through the length and breadth of the land, spreading 
beauty and fertility in its course. At the same time there 
also followed, as in the nature of things, a stream of con- 
vention, in the shape of a multitude of now namieless 
Giottesque painters, which grew more feeble and lifeless till 
it expired. No Christian artist can perhaps be quoted who 
raised such a host of imitators, whose very names for the 
most part have been completely forgotten. Nor does paint- 
ing alone claim him as her reviver. The sculpture of the 
Renaissance may be said to be in great measure his crea- 
tion. It was Giotto’s designs for the bronze doors on the 
north side of the Baptistery at Florence, and for the 
subjects on the Campanile, executed by Andrea Pisano, 
which gave a fresh impulse to the art—an impulse which, 
springing from a painter, maintained with singular tenacity 
the picturesque character which is one broad distinction 
between Italian sculpture and the antique.* Those interested 
in the study of Giotto will find him nowhere more charac- 
teristically himself than in these designs. It would be 
interesting to trace how many of the motives admired in 
the works of later painters have descended from this great 
man, For instance, the pathetic action of the Virgin’s 
extended hands in Raphael's ‘ Spasimo,’ was doubtless created 
by Giotto, though not, we believe, discernible in any of his 


* See ‘Essay on Basso-rilievo,’ First Series of ‘Contributions to the Fina 
Arts,’ by Sir C. L. Eastlake. 
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surviving works; but it appears among his followers—as 
in the fresco by Giottino, in 8. Francesco, Assisi, of St. 
Nicholas Restoring a Girl to her Parents, and in the 
fresco of the Procession to Calvary, in the sacristy of 
S. Croce, Florence—and is far too fine to have originated 
with thorn. _ 

6 most important of Giotto’s scholars was Taddeo 
Gaddi son of Gaddo Gaddi. He was born in the year 1300, 
and was held at the baptismal font by Giotto. When asked, 
in his latter days, to name the greatest painter in Italy, he 
is said to have exclaimed, “ Art has fallen very low since 
the death of Giotto.” It is certain that he was unequal to 
carry on the development of painting, though he contributed 
to it much facility of hand and grace of form. Viewed 
in a general sense, he may be said to have returned upon 
his master’s steps, instead of taking up where he left off. 
He even reverted, in some instances, to the traditions in art 
which Giotto’s genius had discarded. In the ‘ Journey of the 
Wise men’ it is no longer a star, but a figure of the infant 
Saviour, which is seen to guide them. His figures are 
long and slender, showing that it was he who assisted 
Giotto in the southern transept of the Lower Church at 
Assisi. His extremities are short and coarse. Nevertheless, 
he occasionally shows a purity and artlessness of expression 
in historical subjects which recall the feeling of Giotto, 
and he appears in his best works as an interesting and 
accomplished painter. 

His chief works in fresco, representing the Life of the 
Virgin,* occupy two walls of the Baroncelli Chapel in 
S. Croce at Florence. On the lunette, on the side to the 
left of the entrance, is the Expulsion of Joachim from the 
Temple, a subject divided by fine architecture into seven 
parts.t Four compartments below contain the Meeting of 
Joachim and Anna, the Birth of the Virgin, her Dedication 
and her Marriage. The wall opposite the entrance is occupied 
by the Annunciation, the Salutation, the Angel appearing to 
the Shepherds, and the Adoration of the Magi. The female 


* See Lasinio’s ‘Old Florentine Masters,’ pl. 14-17. 
+ See Ottley’s ‘Florentine School,’ pl. 26. 
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figures are strikingly graceful, and the general composition 
fine. In the Dedication, where the young Virgin is ascend- 
ing the steps, ® man in profile, with a long beard, looking 
at her, is stated by Vasari to represent Gaddo Gaddi, the 
painter’s father, and near him, also bearded, is Andrea Taji. 
In the Marriage, the group of women in attendance is 
beautiful, especially one figure with a diadem, next the 
Virgin. That these frescoes are by the hand of Taddeo 
Gaddi is a fact stated by Vasari, and deriving confirmation 
from the character of certain panel-pictures, which bear a 
date and his name. One of these is an altar-piece, now in 
the Berlin Museum. Another, altar-piece, also signed 
and dated, representing the Virgin and Child with Angels, 
is in the sacristy of St. Peter’s at Megognano, 8 miles 
S. E. of Poggibonsi. 

Taddeo Gaddi may be also studied in a number of panels 
which adorned the presses of the sacristy of the church of 
S. Croce, Florence, consisting of two series, the one, the 
History of the Saviour, the other, that of St. Francis, now 
in the Florence: Academy. In the History of St. Francis 
he has repeated, more or less, the frescoes by Giotto in 
the Upper Church at Assisi. The other series is believed to 
be entirely the work of Taddeo. The finest panel in it is that 
representing the Transfiguration. 

Taddeo’s frescoes in 8. Croce, were more numerous even 
than those by Giotto. Excepting the above-mentioned in the 
Baroncelli Chapel, they have all perished. There is one 
however, remaining in what was formerly the great Refec- 
tory, which is assigned, on internal evidence, to Taddeo. 
This is a Last Supper, hitherto attributed to Giotto, under a 
large Crucifixion and ‘Stem of Jesse.’ In the Crucifixion, 
Taddeo has retained, or returned to, the stereotyped form, 
with the Saviour and the Disciples on one side of the table, 
and Judas sitting alone in front. The four side pictures 
from the lives of St. Francis and St. Louis bear indications 
of Taddeo’s less pleasing style. 

The manuscript of a Speculum in the Library of the 
Arsenal at Paris contains one hundred and sixty slightly 
coloured pen-drawings, which reveal the manner of Taddeo. 
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They are remarkable for simplicity and dignity of com- 
position and for graceful motives.* 

The activity of Taddeo may be compared with that of his 
master, though far fewer of his works survive. At Florence 
his frescoes in the convent and cloisters of S. Spirito, 
the altar-pieces in 8. Stefano del Ponte Vecchio, the fres- 
coes and pictures in the church of the Servi, and the alle- 
gories in the tribunal of the Mercanzia, have all perished. 
He laboured also at Pisa, where a portion of a series exe- 
cuted in §. Francesco, in 1342, still remains—chiefly 
confined to the ceiling. He was afterwards called to Arezzo 
and the Casentino, and executed numerous works which have 
also disappeared. No records of him appear after 1366, 
about which time he is supposed to have died. He was 
buried in the cloisters of 8. Croce. 

Taddeo left a son called Agnolo Gaddi whom he recom- 
mended, on his death-bed, to Giovanni da Milano for teaching 
in art, and to Jacobo di Casentino for guidance through the 
world. The year of Agnolo’s birth is uncertain. He in- 
herited his father’s powers, and also developed excellences 
to which Taddeo had not attained. He was more original 
_and less grotesque ; his colouring is bright and transparent, 
and with a higher sense of relief than that of Taddeo. His 
best and probably earliest works are in the chapel of the 
Holy Girdle (del Sacro Cingolo) in the cathedral of Prato. 
They represent the legends of the Virgin’s Life, including 
the story of the Girdle, which, dropped at her Assumption, 
was caught by St. Thomas. The expulsion of her father 
Joachim from the temple, the meeting of her parents, and 
her dedication, are well composed. Her marriage is one 
of the finest compositions of the Giottesque school. Agnolo 
still adheres, however, to the false and expressionless type 
of features. 

His works next in importance and in preservation are the 
series of the History of the Cross,} given in eight frescoes, 

* See Waagen’s ‘ Kunstw. und Kiinstler in Paris,’ p. 317. 

+ The whole story is to be found in the Aurea Legenda. The following 
abridgment of this fable may serve as a specimen of the troubled sources 


from which the early painters derived their inspiration. Adam, being at 
the point of death, desires Seth to procure the oil of mercy (for the 
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in the choir of §. Croce at Florence. One of the most 
striking of the subjects is that of the sick people lying on 
their beds, and drinking water from the pool of Bethesda. 
Another represents the Emperor Heraclius crowned, and 
with his suite, bearing the true Cross, vainly endeavour- 
ing to enter the gate of Jerusalem, which is miraculously 
walled up. The next shows Heraclius stripped to his shirt, 
and bare-footed, carrying the Cross on his shoulder, the 
gate, which was closed to his pride, being now opened to 
his humility. Near him, and near the gate is, according 
to Vasari, the portrait of Agnolo himself, in a red hood and 
with a small beard. This head still exists; but all these 
frescoes are much injured. 

Agnolo died in 1396, and was also buried within the 
majestic walls of 8. Croce. He lcft sons, who did not 
follow their father’s profession, but acquired great wealth 
as merchants. Among his pupils was Cennino di Drea 
Cennini, better known for his treatise on painting—a work 
of much interest as showing the methods then practised by 
the followers of the art—than for his works as a painter. 


extreme unction) from the angels who guard Paradise. Seth, on applying 
for it, learns from the archangel ‘Michael, that the oil can only be obtained 
after the lapse of ages (the period announced corresponding with the 
interval from the Fall to the Atonement). Seth receives from the angels, 
instead, a small branch of the tree of knowledge, and is told that, when it 
should bear fruit, Adam would recover. On his return he finds Adam 
dead, and plants the branch on his tomb, The sapling grew to a tree, 
which flourished till the time of Solomon, who had it hewn down for the 
purposes of building; the workmen, however, found such difficulty in 
adapting it, that it was thrown aside. It next served as a bridge over a 
lake. The Queen of Sheba (the type of the Gentiles), about to cross the 
bridge, sees in a vision the Saviour on the cross, and kneels in adoration. 
She informs Solomon that, when a certain One should be suspended on 
that tree, the fall of the Jewish nation would be near. Solomon, alarmed, 
buries the fatal wood deep in the earth; the same spot, in process of 
time, becomes the pool of Bethesda. Immediately before the Crucifixion 
the tree rises, and floats on the surface of the water; it is then taken out, 
and serves for the cross. (See the Aurea Legenda under the rubric De 
Inventione Sancta Crucis.) The legend of the finding of the Cross by 
the Empress Helena is well known, The same story, with some 
slight variations, is the subject of a series of frescoes at Arezzo, 
by Pietro della Francesca.—C, L. E, (A fuller account of this lezend, 
as connected with art, is given in ‘The History of Our Lord in Art,’ 
vol. ii., p. 385.) 
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He migrated, after the death of his master, to Padua, where 
he wrote his treatise, married, and probably died.* 

Giovanni da Milano, to whom Taddeo Gaddi entrusted the 
instruction of his son Agnolo, was born at Caverzaio, 
a village near Como.f He was long an assistant to 
Taddeo. He also studied Sienese examples, and combines 
something of the warmth of the Sienese school, with that 
Florentine paleness of colour, which, we have seen, was an 
attribute of Giotto. Though incapable of advancing the art 
of composition, he contributed to the development of painting 
by a sweetness and earnestness of expression, and by a more 
_ faithful imitation of nature in form and drawing. His joint 

works with Taddeo at Arezzo have perished, and he is 
chiefly known by two panel-pictures. Of these an upright 
one, apparently once the centre of an altar-piece, repre- 
senting the dead Saviour resting on the tomb, and mourned 
by the Virgin, the Magdalen, and St. John, is signed and 
dated 1865.f It is now in the Accademia at Florence. A 
more important work in the Gallery at Prato is an altar- 
piece, with the Virgin enthroned, four saints, and other 
smaller subjects ; also signed. 

Two fragments in the Uffizi, are also belived to be by his 
hand. ‘They both comprise painted niches, with saints 
in couples, and medallions above, with scenes from the 
Creation ; and below, choirs of martyrs, apostles, patriarchs, 
and prophets. 

The frescoes in the Rinuccini Chapel in the church of S. 
Croce, formerly, on Vasari’s authority, assigned to Taddeo, 
are now pronounced to be the work of Giovanni da Milano. 
These scenes from the life of our Lord and of the Virgin—- 
all greatly damaged—exhibit his improved command over 
the movement of the human figure and his natural and 
realistic feeling. In the ‘Magdalen Washing the Feet of 


* Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. i., p, 644. The best edition of Cennino’s Treatise _ 
on painting is that by Gaetano and Carlo Milanese, Florence, 1859. 

+ He was also known as Giovanni da Como, He was the son of one 
Jacopo di Guido, and was matriculated in the Florentine ‘ Arte,’ or Guild, 
of Physicians and Apothecaries on the 25th June, 1363, Sansoni’s Vasari, 
vol. vi., p. 572, note, 

t Engraved in the ‘ Galleria delle Belle Art.’ 
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Christ,’ the two Disciples, who suspend their eating to listen 
to the words of the Saviour, are peculiarly natural. The 
same may be said of the scene where Martha, in her desire 
for the help of Mary, points to the kitchen in the distance, 
where the cook and the fire are seen. The period of 
Giovanni da Milano’s death is unknown, but he was admitted 
to the freedom of Florence in 1366. 

Of Stefano Fiorentino, whom Vasari places on a level with 
Taddeo Gaddi, nothing is known. 

In attempting, however imperfectly, to trace the school of 
Giotto, the historian of art is met by many difficulties. One 
of these consists in the familiar appellations given to painters 
during their lives, and of which contemporary notices have 
retained more records than of the baptismal name, and still 
more than of the so-called surname. And even these familiar 
appellations have, in some instances, been further familiar- 
ised, as with Orcagna, so corrupted from “ Arcagnolo ”—a 
term perhaps of endearment, perhaps connected with his 
art, the origin of which is lost. The painter Giottino, 
stated by Vasari to have been born in 1324, is one whose 
real name has eluded search; the utmost believed to be 
known of him being his baptismal name, of Tommaso di Ste- 
fano, connected with that of his father, and further, the fact 
that certain frescoes in §. Spirito at Florence are stated by 
Ghiberti te have been the work of one Maso, the disciple of 
Giotto, and by Vasari, that of one Giottino, leaving the 
inference that Maso and Giottino were the same man.* 
These frescoes represent the life of 8. Silvestro, as given in 
the Golden Legend. Their author is seen here in the same 
naturalistic path trodden by Giovanni da Milano, but with far 
higher feeling for composition and truth of detail. The same 
hand is recognised in the crypt chapel of the Strozzi near 
the Cappella degli Spagnuoli in 8. Maria Novella, Florence ; 


* The confusion is cleared up by Signor Milanesi (Sansoni’s Vasari, 
vol. i., p. 622, note), who shows that there were three painters whom 
Vasari has jumbled into one—Maso, son of Banco, Giotto di Maestro 
Stefano, called Giottino, to distinguish him from his great namesake, and 
Tommaso di Stefano. This Giotto di Stefano, or Giottino, was employed in 
pees ea other Florentine artists, in decorating the palace of the Pope 
in 1369. 
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in a fresco representing the expulsion of Walter de Brienne, 
on the staircase of the present Accademia Filarmonica in the 
Via del Diluvio, Florence ; in a ‘ Pieta’ now in the Uffizi; 
and in the scenes of the acts of St. Nicholas, in the Lower 
Church at Assisi, in the Cappella del Sacramento. All 
of these do honour to the school of Giotto, and exhibit the 
author, whoever he may be, as his most successful imitator, 
The fresco of St. Nicholas restoring a Girl to her Parents* 
shows the germ of the finest dramatic and realistic feeling. 

We pass over many other scholars and imitators of Giotto, 
as their works contributed nothing to the further progress 
of art: even of those above mentioned, none equalled their 
master in greatness of conception. We shall also, for the 
present, disregard the numerous artists whose style was 
entirely transformed by Gotto’s influence ; returning to them 
in due time when we notice the local schools. 

As one of Giotto’s contemporaries, but neither a scholar 
nor follower of the master, may be mentioned Pietro Cavallini, 
the Roman, who flourished in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. His mosaics of the Life of the Virgin on the 
wall of the choir tribune in S. Maria in Trastevere in 
Rome, have been preserved, and exhibit simple and, in 
part, excellent compositions of fine arrangement and careful 
execution. In 1309 he was at Naples, employed as a painter 
by King Charles II. No authentic pictures by him are 
known. 

The Florentine illuminator, Don Silvestro, a Camaldolese 
monk (about 1350), may also be best mentioned here. It is 
true he is more known by Vasari’s praise than by his own 
works, though a few miniatures cut out of a missal once 
belonging to the Convent degli Angeli (Florence )—formerly 
in the collection of Mr. Young Ottley, of London, and now 
in the Liverpool Institution—show that the illuminators of 
the school of Giotto were in no way behind the period in 
dignity and expression. 

One of the most imposing monuments of the early part 
of the fourteenth century, and in great measure identified 
with the school of Giotto, is the chapter-hall, called the 


* Engraved in Ottley’s ‘ Florentine School,’ pl. 25. 
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Cappella degli Spagnuoli, opening into the cloisters of the 
church of 8. Maria Novella at Florence. This chapel was 
founded for the celebration of the then newly-instituted 
festival of the Corpus Christi by a rich Florentine citizen, 
Buonamico di Lapo Guidalotti, who died before the paint 
ings were completed. Hitherto, in accordance with Vasari’s 
statement, the authorship of these frescoes has been divided 
between Taddeo Gaddi and Simone Martini, miscalled by 
him Memmi. They may possibly owe their composition to 
the former, but they appear to have been executed by one 
Andrea, a Florentine.* 

On the altar wall opposite the entrance is the Passion 
of our Lord, here represented as that event upon which the 
Christian Church is especially founded, and the perpetual re- 
membrance of which the Corpus Christi Festival is intended 
to celebrate. The subjects are arranged above and on 
each side of a small apsis in a peculiar manner, being so 
contrived that the different movements and incidents are not 
separated from each other. On the left is the procession to 
Calvary, coming out of the city,and winding round the 
hill. Windows and roofs are swarming with spectators. The 
Virgin, with the other women, is walking dejectedly behind 
the Saviour, who is turning round to her. Above on the 
hill, is the Crucifixion, with the women in a grandly treated 
group on one side. The Virgin is not represented fainting, 
but looking up at the Cross with a mixed expression of 
anguish and resignation. On the other side are horsemen, 
driving back the people, who fly in all directions ; among 
them is a figure in a yellow mantle, perhaps Ahasuerus. 
Underneath, on the right of the apsis, is the descent of 
Christ into Hell. The forms of the patriarchs, whom He has 
set free, are expressed grandly, and without any vehemence 
of impatience. The demons are lurking behind a door of 
rock, with every sign of fear. 

The subjects on the wall opposite, above and around 
the entrance, are almost obliterated. According to Vasari, 


* The date of the building would appear to exclude the supposition that 
Simone Martini could have been the author of any of these frescoes. See 
Sansoni’s Vasari, vel. i, p. 582, note. 
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they represent the life of St. Dominic. The episode of 
the Saint preaching is still discernible, as well as that of the 
resuscitation of a damsel, who turns with gestures of amaze- 
ment to her mother. 

The fresco which adorns the left wall of the chapel 
(from the entrance) contains an allegorical representation 
of the Wisdom of the Church. In the centre and upper 
part of the composition is St. Thomas Aquinas enthroned 
between the prophets and saints, foreraost among whom are 
Daniel, St. Paul, Moses, and St. John the Evangelist. 
The splendour with which St. Thomas is here invested may 
be ascribed to the zeal with which he promoted the Corpus 
Christi festival, and to the circumstance of -his recent 
canonization. Besides this, it was the object of the 
Dominican order, here in the grandest of their sacred 
edifices, so to represent the apotheosis of their favourite 
Saint as to rival that by which St. Francis of Assisi was 
usually honoured. In contradistinction to that Saint, who 
appears under the form of a mystical comparison with 
Christ, St. Thomas is here made to typify the dominion 
over this world’s wisdom and knowledge. In other words, 
the teaching vocation of the Dominicans, as opposed to the 
contemplative vocation of the Franciscans, is here meant to 
be expressed. St. Thomas is seated in solemn tranquillity 
beneath a rich Gothic canopy, holding a book on which 
appears this Latin inscription from the Book of Wisdom 
(vii. 7, 8), “ Wherefore I prayed, and understanding was 
given me: I called upen God, and the spirit of wisdom 
came to me. I preferred her before scepires and thrones, and 
esteemed riches nothing in comparison of her.” Angels hover 
above him; on each side of him are five seats, occupied by 
prophets and evangelists. At his feet are three men with 
books, in crouching attitudes like vanquished slaves—repre- 
senting the most prominent heretics, Arius, Sabellius, and 
Averrhoes—while the Seven Virtues with their symbols hover 
over the scene. Beneath are seated fourteen female figures, 
personifying the Virtues and Sciences; at the feet of each, 
a step lower, is a male figure—representing some person, 
whether of early or later times, celebrated for excellence in 
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that particular virtue or science. Thus Grammar, with a globe 
in her hand, and teaching three children, has Donatus, who 
excelled in that study, seated writing at her feet. Rhetoric, 
holding a scroll, has Cicero below her ; Logic, with a serpent 
under her veil,* Zeno; Music, Tubal Cain; Astronomy, 
Atlas; Geometry, Euclid; Arithmetic, Abraham (?); Charity, 
St. Augustin; Faith, Dionysius the Areopagite; Hope, 
John of Damascus, a fine figure mending his pen; Prac- 
tical Theology, Boethius; Speculative Theology, Peter 
Lombard; Canon Law, Pope Clement V.; Civil Law, 
Justinian. These figures were grievously repainted at a 
now distant period, to which must be attributed the three 
hands of Cicero. Profound reflection and enthusiastic in- 
spiration are happily expressed in each of these figures, 
giving them a certain stamp of grandeur and tranquillity. 
The intellectual head of Cicero, and the melancholy, con- 
templative countenance of Boethius, are both especially 
remarkable. On the triangular space of the groined roof, 
over these paintings, is represented the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost, the relation of which to the general subject 
is expressed in the inscription on the book which St. 
Thomas Aquinas holds. The scene occurs in an open 
gallery, while below, before the closed door, are standing a 
group of scoftfers. 

While on the wall just described the Church is seen 
in tranquil study, the opposite wall is devoted to a repre- 
sentation of her external activity. In the lower part, to 
the left, is a large cathedral-like edifice, in the Italian 
Gothic style. It is, in fact, a representation of the cathedral 
of Florence, according to the original design, and is here 
to be understood as the symbol of the spiritual Church. 
Before it are seated a Pope and an Emperor, as the highest 
guardians of the Church, with ecclestiastical and temporal 
rulers near them,—solemn, dignified figures. Instead of the 
imperial globe, as customary, the Emperor is holding a 
death’s head in his hard, as typical of the perishableness of 
all earthly power, when compared with that of the eternal 


* In Rosini’s engraving, a scorpion. See also his explanation of the 
figures. 
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Church. On each side, groups of the Faithful stand and 
kneel. These groups consist partly of celebrated men and 
women of the time, partly of the poor and infirm. The 
community of the Faithful is also represented under the 
form of a flock of sheep feeding before the feet of the 
Pope, and guarded by two dogs. Further, to the right, is 
seen St. Dominic preaching against the heretics, and con- 
verting some of them. These are entreating pardon and 
burning their books. Near him the flock is again intro- 
duced, but in this instance it is attacked by wolves, while 
the dogs defend it. The dogs are all spotted black and 
white, thus alluding to the dress of the Dominicans * 
(Domini canes), to whom the defence of the Church especi- 
ally belongs. On the same side, higher in the picture, are 
represented the joys and follies of the world, dances and 
the like, and then the conversion and repentance of men 
fettered in earthly pursuits. Above the church is seen the 
door which leads to heaven: St. Peter opens it to the 
Blessed, and permits them to enter Paradise, where Christ 
appears in glory with choirs of angels on either side. The 
treatment of the whole picture is extremely animated; the 
costume, as was here required, is throughout that of the 
time, and in several of the heads thereis a happy attempt 
at individuality. Many names of distinguished personages 
have been handed down, whose portraits are said to be in 
the picture.t The painting on the triangular space above 
represents the ship of the Church (the Navicella) on a 
stormy sea, the same composition which Giotto had executed 
in mosaic at Rome. 

We now turn to a place which is important above all 
others in the history of the art of the fourteenth century, 
namely, the Campo Santo,{ or cemetery, of Pisa, a space of 
about four hundred feet in length, and one hundred and 

* According to the legend, the mother of the Saint, before his birth, 
dreamt that she brought forth a dog. 

+ The portrait traditionally known as that of Cimabue is that of a 
French cavalier, probably of Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens. 

¢ For representations of the frescoes, see C. Lasinio, ‘Pitture a fresco 
del Campo Santo di Pisa,’ and ‘ Pitture a fr. del Campo S, di Visa,’ disegnate 


da G. Rossi, ed incise dal Cay. G. P. Lasinio figlio, Compare Rosini’s 
‘Descrizione delle Pitture del Campo Santo di Pisa.’ 
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eighteen in width, enclosed by high walls, and surrounded 
on the inside with an arcade. On the cast side is a large 
chapel; on the north, two smaller ones, and opposite to 
them on the south are the two entrances. The centre is said 
to have been filled with earth brought from the Holy Land 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century. The building 
was erected in the course of the same century, by Giovanni 
Pisano, son of the before-mentioned Niccola the sculptor. The 
whole of the interior walls, from top to bottom, were after- 
wards adorned with large frescoes. The east chapel was 
painted in the commencement of the fourteenth century ; 
of the works it contained, however, there are now no remains. 

The most ancient of the existing frescoes are those on 
the east wall, to the left on coming out of this chapel. 
They represent the Passion of Christ, his Resurrection, his 
Appearance to the Disciples, and his Ascension. It appears 
that they were executed before the middle of the fourteenth 
century. <A peculiarly grand and imaginative character 
pervades the representation of the Passion; the others are 
serious and solemn, particularly where Christ appears to the 
disciples and they touch his wounds. These pictures are rude 
in execution, and are, besides, much painted over—in some 
parts so much so that their original character has entirely 
disappeared, They are ascribed to a certain Buonamico 
Buffalmaco, whose existence though once doubted, is now 
confirmed by the discovery of his name, Buonamico Cristo- 
fani, in the register of the Florentine company of painters, 
in 1351. Whether he is really the author of these early 
works has, however, not been proved. The large pictures 
which follow on the south wall are more important. They 
belong to the middle of the same century, and are the work 
of a profound and imaginative artist, who has succeeded in 
representing his conception of Life and Death in a painted 
poem, full of the deepest meaning, yet requiring neither 
symbol nor allegory to express the ideas contained in it, 
and the more effective from this direct union between the 
representation and its import. The mind of this artist 
rises indeed above Giotto, whose steps he followed, and 
might be compared to the poet of the Divina Commedia, 
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THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH; a fresco in the Campo Santo, Pisa. 
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were it not that the very subordinate decree of his technical 
skill places him far below the perfection of Dante’s terza- 
rima. Orcagna has hitherto, on the authority of Vasari, 
been considered the author of these grand works; but there 
are grounds for believing that they are by one Nardo 
(i.e. Bernardo) Daddi, whom we shall notice hereafter.* 
The first of these pictures is called the Triumph of Death 
(see woodcut). On the right is a festive company of ladies 
and cavaliers, who, by their falcons and dogs, appear to be 
returned from the chase. They sit under orange-trees, and 
are splendidly dressed ; rich carpets are spread at their feet. 
A troubadour and a singing-girl amuse them with flattering 
songs; amorini flutter around them and wave their torches. 
All the pleasures and joys of earth are here united. On the 
left, Death approaches with rapid flight—a fearful-looking 
woman, with wild streaming hair, claws instead of nails, and 
large bat’s-wings. She swings a scythe in her hand, and is 
on the point of mowing down the joyous company. A host of 
human corpses closely pressed together lie beneath her; by 
their insignia they are almost all to be recognised as the 
former rulers of the world—kings, queens, cardinals, bishops, 
princes, warriors, &c. Their souls rise from them in the form 
of new-born infants ; angels and demons are ready to receive 
them. The souls of the Pious fold their hands in prayer ; 
those of the Condemned shrink back in horror. The angels 
are almost like gay butterflies in appearance; the demons 
have the semblance of beasts of prey or of disgusting 
reptiles. They contend with each other for their victims: on 
the right, the angels ascend to heaven with those they 
have saved; while the demons drag their prey to a fiery 
mountain, visible on the left, and hurl the souls down into 
the flames. Next to the corpses is a crowd of beggars 
and cripples, who with outstretched arms call upon Death 
to end their sorrows: but she heeds not their prayer, and 
has already hastened away. <A rock separates this scene 
from another, in which is a hunting party, descending the 
mountain by a hollow path. Here again are richly-attired 


* See Signor Milanesi’s Commentary on the lives of Stefano Fiorentina 
and Ugolino of Siena, in vol, i. of Sansoni’s Vasari, 
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princes and dames on horses splendidly caparisoned, and 
a train of horsemen with falcons and dogs. The path has 
led them to three open sepulchres in the left corner of the 
picture, in which lie the bodies of three princes, in different 
stages of decay. Close by, in extreme old age, and sup-. 
ported on crutches, stands a monk,* who, turning to the 
princes, points to this bitter “memento mori.” They speak 
apparently with indifference of the circumstance, and one of 
them’ holds his nose from the horrible smell. One queenly 
lady alone, deeply moved, rests her head on her hand, her 
graceful countenance full of sorrow. On the mountain 
heights are several hermits, who, in contrast to the followers 
of the joys of the world, have attained, in a life of con- 
templation and abstinence, the highest term of human. 
existence. One of them milks a doe, while squirrels play 
about him; another sits and reads; and a third looks down 
into the valley, where the remains of the mighty are 
mouldering away. Tradition relates that among the dis- 
tinguished personages in these pictures are portraits of some 
of the artist's contemporaries. 

The second representation is the Last Judgment (see 
woodcut). In the composition of this work a symmetrical 
and almost architectural severity prevails, which, however, 
produces a powerful general effect, and yet leaves room for 
varied and spirited motives in the detail. In the centre, 
above, sits Christ in an almond-shaped glory, raising, ac- 
cording to traditional usage, His outspread right hand to 
show His wound, and pointing with the other to the wound 
in His side, as signs of mercy to the rising Dead. The 
Virgin is seated in glory on the right of the Saviour. On 
cither side sit the Fathers of the Old Testament, the 
Apostles and other Saints—severe, solemn, and dignified. 
Angels, holding the instruments of the Passion, hover over 
Christ and the Virgin. Under them is a group of angels, in 
the strictest symmetrical arrangement, who summon the dead 

* Intended for St. Macarius (see Vasari’s life of Orcagna); the legend 
corresponding witn the subject here described is quoted in Douce’s 
‘Dance of Death.’ The first part ef the allegory, with the peculiar female 


personification of Death, is evidently borrowed from Petrarch’s ‘ Trionfo 
della Morte.’ 
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from their graves; two blow the trumpets, a third partly 
conceals his face in his drapery, apparently shuddering at 
the awful spectacle—a most impressive and grandly con- 
ceived figure. Lower down is the earth, where men are 
rising from their graves—armed angels directing them to 
the right and left. Here are seen Solomon, who seems 
doubtful to which side he should turn; a hypocritical 
monk, whom an angel draws back by the hair from the 
host of the Blessed; and a youth in secular costume, whom 
another angel leads away from the Condemned to the oppo- 
site groups. The Blessed and the Condemned rise on both 
sides; the gestures of the latter show all the torments 
of despair, the flames of hell rage around them, and demons 
already seize them by the drapery. It is said that there are 
many portraits of the painter’s contemporaries among the 
Blessed and Condemned, but no circumstantial traditions 
regarding them have reached us. The attitudes of Christ 
and the Virgin were afterwards borrowed by Michael Angelo, 
in his celebrated Last Judgment, at Rome ; but notwithstand- 
ing the perfection of his forms, he stands far below the 
dignified grandeur of the earlier master. Later painters have 
also taken this arrangement of the patriarchs and apostles as 
their model, particularly Fra Bartolomeo and Raphael. 

The third representation, directly succeeding the fore- 
going and forming, as it were, part of the same subject, is 
the Inferno. In this composition, imagination degenerates 
into the monstrous. Hell is represented as divided into four 
compartments rising one above the other, in the old form 
prescribed by the Roman church before Dante was born. 
In the midst sits Satan, a hideous monster—himself a fiery 
furnace—out of whose body flames issue in different places, 
in which sinners are consumed. Beside him, in the different 
compartments, serpents and demons torment the Condemned. 
The Inferno is inferior in execution to the rest of the 
picture, which may be attributed to the fact that it was 
extensively restored as early as 1379 by one Cecco di Piero. 
The whole lower part of it was further badly painted over 
in the sixteenth century.* 


* See Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. i., p. 600, note. 
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Next to the picture of Hell it appears that the painter, 
whoever he was, had intended to paint a Paradiso (probably 
like that in the Strozzi chapel), as the termination of a 
grand cycle. This design, however, was not executed. In 
its place is the Life of the Hermits in the Wilderness 
of the Thebais, which may be considered as a continuation of 
the scene of the Hermits in the Triumph of Death. It is 
a well-filled picture, composed of a number of single groups, 
in which the calm life of contemplation is represented in 
the most varied manner. Its author is believed to be the 
Sienese Pietro Lorenzetti, misnamed by Vasari Pietro Laurati. 
In front flows the Nile ; a number of hermits are seen on 
its banks, who are still subjected to earthly occupations ; 
they catch fish, hew wood, carry burthens to the city, etc. 
Higher up, in the mountain, where the hermits dwell in 
caves and chapels, they are more and more estranged from 
the concerns of the world. But the Tempter follows the 
spirit of man even into the wilderness. In various forms, 
sometimes frightful, sometimes alluring, he seeks to divert 
the pious from their holy employments. He appears but 
twice in his well-known serpent form, and is generally 
disguised as a disputing philosopher, a seducing woman, 
etc., but is always to be recognised by his claw feet. Asa 
whole, this composition is constructed in the ancient form 
such as we find, for instance, in Byzantine art)—several 
series of representations rising above each other, the upper 
and more distant being of equal size with the lower. The 
picture thus fails, as a matter of course, in perspective 
and general effect; but as the artist makes no pretension 
to this kind of excellence, the spectator is unconscious of 
the defect. The single representations, on the other hand, 
are executed with much grace and fecling. 

The fresco of the hermits adjoins the first entrance toa 
the Campo Santo. Between it and the second are repre- 
sented the story of S. Raniero, the patron Saint of Pisa, 
and that of SS. Efeso and Potito. Each story consists of 
six compartments—three occupying the upper, and three the 
lower half of the wall. After having been for centuries 
ascribed to Simone Martini (miscalled Memmi), whose name, 
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like that of Giotto, has been attached to numerous works of 
forgotten parentage, it has been ascertained by a receipt 
of payment, dated 1377, that the three upper pictures of 
the legend of §. Raniero were the work of Andrea da 
Florentia, the author, as we have seen, of the frescoes in the 
Cappella degli Spagnuoli, the three lower that of Antonio da 
Venezia, about the year 1386. These last frescoes show a 
far higher feeling for beauty and precision of form than 
those above them, which have, however, suffered much 
from time and repainting. 

The histories of SS. Efeso and Potito on the south wall 
(the lower half being almost entirely obliterated) were 
painted by Spinello Aretino in 1891. The story of 8. 
Efeso occupies the upper portion. The Saint, a Pagan by 
birth, is seen before the Emperor Diocletian, who promotes 
him to a high command against the Christians, when the 
Lord appears to him, and forbids the enterprise. Efeso, 
accordingly, turns his arms against the unconverted Sardi- 
nians, receiving a banner of victory (here inscribed with 
the arms of Pisa) from the Archangel Michael, who, with 
his angels, accompanies him to the fight. Subsequently, the 
Saint appears as a captive before the Pagan Pretor of 
Sardinia, and is condemned to the flames. He escapes them 
by a miracle, and is finally decapitated. 

The records of the Campo Santo prove that Spinellc 
completed these works in March 1392 (according to present 
reckoning in 1393). 

The history of Job (see woodcut) occupies a third part of 
the south wall at the eastern end. After the usual ascrip- 
tion to Giotto, this portion is now, from the evidence of 
records, known to be the work of one Francesco da Volterra, 
a Giottesque painter long settled in Pisa, and possibly 
identical with Francesco di Maestro Giotto, whose name is 
inserted in the Florentine guild in 1841. He commenced 
it on the 4th August, 13871. The story is painted in a 
double course, divided into six large compartments, now 
greatly cut into by the Algarotti monument, and shows a 
grand and animated treatment. The series begins from the 
top, near the western entrance, with the subject of Job 
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feasting with his friends and feeding the poor, while shep- 
herds and herds are grouped around. One of the most 
striking of the subjects is that of Satan—a horned monster 
with the wings of a bat and hoofs of an ox—pleading 
before the Almighty (see woodcut). Injured and restored as 
all this series is, it is evident that the master possessed no 
small power of expression, and a facility for imitating the 
appearances of nature and the forms of animals. 

The west wall exhibits only inferior works of a later time. 
On the north wall are subjects from the Creation to the 
Deluge, ascribed formerly to Buffalmaco, but now known 
to be the work of one Pietro, son of Puccio of Orvieto.* These 
paintings, executed in the last ten years of the fourteenth 
century, represent the First Person of the Trinity, bearing 
the Globe of the World ; the Creation of Man; the Fall and 
its consequences; the Death of Abel, and of Cain; and the 
Deluge. They evince a serious feeling in holy subjects, 
but, at the same time, a cheerful, natural treatment of the 
circumstances of life, and are remarkable for technical merits, 
particularly for an harmonious arrangement of colour. A 
Coronation of the Virgin, on the same wall, over the door 
of the second chapel, is also by this artist. Little more 
than the design is now visible, in which, however, a grand 
and enthusiastic character is still to be recognised. 

Political circumstances hindered the progress of the works 
in the Campo Santo. It was not till the second half of the 
fifteenth century that the embellishments were continued, 
when the whole north wall, with the exception of the portion 
occupied by Pietro di Puccio, was embellished with twenty- 
one large and splendid frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli, executed 
between the year 1469 and 1485. They form a continua- 
tion both in situation and subject of the works of Pietro, 


/ * Some of these, as usual, are apocryphal; for example, the Death of 
ain. 

t The name of Pietro di Puccio da Orvieto represents an epoch in the 
technical history of painting. His works, above mentioned, in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa, are considered, on good grounds, to be the earliest examples 
cf fresco-painting, properly so called. See E, Forster, ‘ Beitriige,’ p. 220. 
For a description of the imperfect fresco-painting previously, and perhaps 


anciently in use, see Kastlake’s ‘ Materials for a History of Oil Painting,’ 
1847, p. 142, 
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and represent the history of the Old Testament from the 
time of Noah to the visit of the queen of Sheba, in a 
thronged and overflowing series. We shall reach Benozzo 
Gozzoli in the chronological progress of art. 

Not the least important or numerous class of artists in 
the fourteenth century were the goldsmiths, whose works 
adorned the altars of churches and the banquetting tables 
of princes and wealthy citizens. But it is in the nature of 
things that articles in gold and silver should elude pre- 
servation. The Florentines were bankers to the majority of 
Kuropean princes; yet even at Florence the amount of 
money in circulation fell occasionally far below the demand, 
so that in all great enterprises of war or piety the melting 
or pawning of plate and jewellery was the common resource. 
Thus it is that but few specimens of the goldsmith’s art 
have descended to us, and nothing remains to represent the 
skill of the Florentine goldsmith Cione except the silver 
altar-table of the Baptistery of 8. Giovanni, in the execution 
of which he took a part. This Cione was the father of 
several sons who all worked as architects, sculptors, or 
painters. The most eminent was Andrea, known in his 
time as L’ Arcagnuolo—a name afterwards corrupted to that of 
Orgagna or Orcagna. He was probably born in 1308, and 
died in 1886. 

Orcagna is believed not to have known Giotto, whose 
mantle seems to have fallen more directly on him than 
on any of the great master’s pupils. This is not so much 
intended as indicating any identity of style,as the posses- 
sion of those conditions which tended to the general progress 
of art. Like Giotto, Orcagna was at once a painter, a 
sculptor, and an architect — tradition also makes him a 
poet. While upholding the great Giottesque maxims of 
truth and simplicity, he introduced that softer religious 
sentiment which found its culminating point in Fra 
Angelico. From the school of Florence he derived his 
sterner qualities; from that of Siena the tenderness which 
tempered them. According to Vasari, Orcagna received his 
teaching in sculpture from Andrea Pisano da Pontedera, 
who exccuted works in bronze and marble from Giotto’s 
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designs —an assertion which the tabernacle in Or San 
Michele corroborates. Thus through him Orcagna may be 
said to have been inspired by Giotto in that art. His im- 
mediate master in painting was probably his elder brother, 
Nardo Cione. 

The choir of 8. Maria Novella, in Florence, was originally 
decorated with frescoes by Orcagna. No record of their date 
remains, except the tradition that they were damaged by 
a storm in 1358. A century later their disfigured remains 
were covered by Ghirlandajo’s great work, the Histories of 
the Madonna and of the Baptist, in which that master is 
believed to have introduced some of Orcagna’s incidents. 

The date of Orcagna’s frescoes in the Strozzi chapel, 
in the same church, is equally uncertain. He painted on its 
walls the Last Judgment and the Paradiso; his brother, 
the Inferno. The Last Judgment has the usual traditional 
arrangement, but the figure of our Lord shows so far an 
advance in the liberty of art that it is not confined within 
the limits of an aureole; while in the figures of the angels 
he even attempted foreshortenings which place him at the 
highest level attainable without the knowledge of perspec- 
tive. In the group of female dancers, though little more 
than outlines remain, may be traced the germ of those 
graceful figures which charm us in Fra Angelico’s concep- 
tions of the Blessed. What remains of the ‘ Paradiso’ 
is full of interest for the student of dawning art. The 
two angels at the foot of the throne, playing on musical 
instruments, are especially grand and graceful. These two 
frescoes are much defaced by damp and restorations, and 
the ‘ Inferno’ has been completely repainted. 

It is surmised that these works were completed previous 
to 1354, which is the date of the contract for Orcagna’s 
altar-piece in the same chapel. By this contract, preserved 
in the Strozazi family, the painter engages to finish the 
picture in a year and eight months. The picture is signed, 
and dated 1357, proving that he did not fulfil that condi- 
tion. It consists of five compartments, with a predella in 
three divisions. The principal subject is our Lord enthroned 
within a glory of seraphim and cherubim, giving the gospels 
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to St. Thomas Aquinas on the right, and the keys to St. 
Peter on the left. Like all the early great painters Orcagna 
is seen to more advantage in his frescoes than in his panel 
paintings. His hand is again recognised in a picture, with 
a predella, which hangs on the first pilaster on the left on 
entering the northern portal of the Cathedral at Florence, 
and represents §. Zenobio, the patron saint of the city 
enthroned, with SS. Crescenzio and Eugenio kneeling at his 
side. Another picture in the Medici chapel in S. Croce is 
of the same class. It is in four compartments, with the 
figures of the Fathers of the Latin church. Two pictures in 
the same chapel, and others, scattered in Florentine churches, 
are also possibly by him. 

An altar-piece ascribed to Orcagna, formerly in §. Piero 
Maggiore, in Florence, is now in the National Gallery. Most 
of the painter’s characteristics are traced in its numerous 
parts, and, not least, the feeling which culminated in Fra 
Angelico ; but there is no proof that it is by him. 

Orcagna’s fame as a sculptor rests upon the tabernacle of 
Or San Michele. The bas-reliefs on this monument may be 
said to be the finest produced in the fourteenth century. That 
representing the Assumption of the Virgin is especially 
remarkable for a vigour of character which points to the 
vicinity of the sculpture on the Campanile and on the bronze 
gates of the Baptistery. The tabernacle in all its parts was 
designed by Orcagna, and the light and graceful proportions 
of the stone-work, and even the beauty of the bronze railing, 
all combine to attest his varied powers, and also his sense 
of a whole. The inscription shows that it was completed 
in 1359. 

Orcagna was employed as an architect in the works of 
the Duomo at Florence, and in those of the cathedral at 
Orvieto, on the facade of which he also executed a mosaic. 
It is now known that he was not the builder of the cele- 
brated Loggia in the Piazza della Signoria, Florence, 
usually known by his name.* 

Lionardo, or (by contraction) Nardo, Cione was Andrea’s 


* The Architects of this fine building were Benci di Cione and Simone 
ai Francesco Talents. 
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elder brother, and probably his teacher. He may have 
assisted Andrea in executing the frescoes in the Strozzi 
chapel and in the choir of 8. Maria Novella; according 
to Ghiberti he was the author of those works. 

Bernardo, or Nardo, Daddi or di Daddo, who has been 
confounded with Nardo Ctione, was born towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, and died in 1350. There exist 
by him a Holy Family and two Saints in the church of 
the Ognissanti, a triptych in the Accademia, Florence, 
signed Bernardus de Florentia, and two panels in the Siena 
public Gallery. As we have already stated, he was probably 
the author of the fine frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
representing the Triumph of Death, the Paradiso, and the 
Inferno, attributed to Orcagna. If so, he takes a very high 
rank among the followers of Giotto, as a painter of a 
poetic imagination and of great skill in his art.* 

Francesco Traini is stated by Vasari to have been a 
scholar of Orcagna, and it appears certain that he worked 
in that master’s ‘“ bottega.” The only works by him pre- 
served at this time are two altar-pieces at Pisa—the one, 
St. Thomas Aquinas triumphing over the heretics, in the 
church of St. Catherine, the other the history of St. Dome- 
nick, in the Academy cf Arts. The latter especially shows 
a painter of merit, with more of the Sienese than of the 
Florentine feeling. This altar-piece was completed in 1346. 

Puccio Capanna is a name which Vasari designates as 
that of a pupil and fellow-labourer of Giotto, and whose 
signature, ‘‘ Puccio da Fiorenza,”’ he reports to have been 
inscribed on a crucifix in §. Domenico at Pistoia. That 
he is not a mere name is proved by evidence which, in 
the case of many an Italian painter, stands in lieu of a 
baptismal register—namely, by the entry of his admission 
into the Florentine guild, in 1849. Wall-paintings, repre- 
senting incidents in the lives of St. Louis and other saints, 
in the church of 8. Francesco, and adjoining chapter-house, 
at Pistoia, are attributed to him, and are not without merit. 
Incidents from the life of our Lord, hitherto ascribed to 


a ® See in Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. i, Commentary on the lives of Stefano 
Fiorentino and Ugolino of Siena, 
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Puccio, in the lower church of Assisi, are now claimed for 
Giotto himself, and scenes from the lives of the Magdalen, 
and St. Mary of Egypt, evidently by a pupil of Giotto and 
thercfore possibly by Puccio, have been assigned to Buffalmaco. 
The removal of whitewash may bring to light works of 
more positive identity, meanwhile Puccio, with other reputed 
scholars of Giotto, such as Guglielmo da Forlt, Oltaviano, and 
Pace da Faenza, furnish no sufficient materials for present 
study. On the other hand, works of a common Giottesque 
type at Forli and near Faenza are now identified by records 
as belonging to painters hitherto unmentioned in history— 
to a certain Baldassare da Forli,* to Pietro da Rimini, and 
others too insignificant to dwell upon. 

Jacopo Landini di Casentino has been mentioned as 
sharing with Giovanni da Milano in the education of Agnolo 
Gaddi, but while Giovanni da Milano may be classed among 
those who led up to Masaccio and Fra Angelico, the successors 
of Jacopo di Casentino represent in some measure the decline 
of the school of Giotto. Jacopo, born at Prato Vecchio about 
1810, became acquainted with Taddeo Gaddi when that 
painter was engaged in decorating a chapel in the church 
of Sasso della Vernia, in the Casentino, and followed him to 
Florence. There he is recorded to have worked on the 
walls and ceiling of Or San Michele, and on three taber- 
nacles. The vestiges seen in Or San Michele show a weak 
and coarse Giottesque hand. In Arezzo also relics of him are 
found of the same unattractive character. A panel which 
he painted for a “tabernacolo” in the “ Mercato Vecchio,” 
Florence, has been transferred to the adjoining oratory of 
St. Thomas. The most interesting specimen of his hand is 
the altar-piece with the life of John the Evangelist, now in 
the National Gallery, where the coarseness of colour and 
absence of all grace and feeling are redeemed by a certain 
energy of action, as seen in the predella. The fact also that 
the Guild of Painters at Florence was founded by Jacopo 
da Casentino, in 1849, shows an energetic character in other 
respects. This is further attested by Vasari’s statement 
that he was employed in Arezzo in 1354 to restore a conduit, 

* Crowe and Cavalcaselle, vol. i., p. 376-385, 
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originally erected by the Romans, on which occasion he 
built the fountain, called the Fonte Guinizelli. He is also 
celebrated for one scholar who redeems the decline of 
his school, namely, Spinello Aretino, who represents the 
spirit of Giotto at the close of the fourteenth century better 
than any other painter of the time. Jacopo died at 80 years 
of age about 1390. > 

Spinello Aretino, the son of Luca Spinelli, belonged to a 
family of goldsmiths and jewellers, who, leaving their native 
place, Arezzo, settled in Florence.* He was born about 
1338, and was probably the pupil of Jacopo di Casentino. 
He may be studied in the sacristy of 8. Miniato, above 
Florence, in the Life of St. Benedict ; in the Campo Santo 
at Pisa,in the histories of SS. Efeso and Potito; and 
in the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, in the principal events 
of the life of Pope Alexander III. As is the case with 
most of the early Florentine painters, he is seen to greater 
advantage in his frescoes than in his panel pictures. Like 
Orcagna, he combined the Sienese with the Florentine 
element, while in feeling for fine action and composition and 
in breadth of drapery he followed in the steps of Giotto. He 
lived a long and active life, of which but few dates have 
been preserved. In Florence, he painted frescoes in the 
choir of 8. Maria Maggiore, in two chapels of the Carmine, 
and in other churches, all of which have perished. In the 
Casentino and Arezzo he also undertook extensive works. 
The figures of SS. James and Philip, on an altar in 8. 
Domenico, at Arezzo, are fine specimens of his powers. A 
fresco in §. Maria degli Angeli, in the same town, in which he 
represented the Fall of Lucifer and the rebellious Angels, with 
the Archangel Michael combating the seven-headed dragon, 
and Christ enthroned in glory above (see woodcut), is chiefly 
associated with his name. The church was destroyed some 
years ago, and the only part of the fresco preserved are the 
heads of the Archangel and six angels behind him, transferred 
to canvas.t ‘The story—related by Vasari, and since repeated 
and handed down by every historian of art—of Spinello’s 


* Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. i, p. 677, note. 
+ Presented by Sir Henry Layard to the National Gallery. 
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THE FALL OF LUCIFER, by Spinello of Arezzo; a fresco in the Church of 8. Maria degli Angeli, Arezzo, 
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having died of fright from an apparition of Lucifer himself, 
who called him to account for painting him in this fresco in 
too hideous a form, is now overturned by the fact that the 
painter lived many years after the reputed vision. In the 
pharmacy attached to 8. Maria Novella at Florence, in a room 
called the ‘ Stanza delle Acque’ are frescoes illustrative of the 
Passion, proved to have been executed by Spinello in 1405, and 
probably his last work. They show the extensive employment 
of pupils. He died in March 1410 at the age of about seventy- 
seven years. A picture in the National Gallery representing 
three saints is attributed to him. 

His son and scholar, Parri Spinelli (1887-1452), was a 
painter of whose art, though it will not reward research, there 
are abundant relics at Arezzo and elsewhere. More frescoes, 
unfortunately, have been preserved in Italy calculated to 
throw light on inferior painters than on those of a higher 
class. 

Niccolé di Pietro Gerini was also a scholar of Spinello. 
There are examples of this diligent, and in some respects, 
meritorious painter at Pisa and at Prato. In 1391 he 
decorated with frescoes the chapter-house of 8. Bonaventura 
adjoining the church of S. Francesco, Pisa, which are still 
well preserved, and are interesting in the history of art as 
marking the transition between the styles of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. His last work at Pisa bears date 
1401. His son, Lorenzo di Niccolo, was a weak edition of 
his father. He has left an altar-piece with predella—the 
Coronation of the Virgin and Adoration of the Magi—in 
8. Domenico at Cortona, given to that church, according to 
an inscription on it, by Cosmo and Lorenzo de’ Medici, for 
the souls of themselves and their progenitors, and dated 1440. 

This art, such as it was, was taken up by the family of 
the Bicci, consisting of three generations—Lorenzo di Bicci, 
Bicci di Lorenzo, and Nero di Bicci (the last dying in 1486), 
—who repeated the types of Giotto in forms of prolific 
mediocrity. 

A retrospect of the Florentine school exhibits to us the 
genius of its founder, Giotto, in its true greatness. We have 
new advanced more than a century since Giotio’s first ap- 
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pearance as a painter, and even his greatest followers, 
Oreagna and Spinello, have not essentially progressed beyond 
the limits which he reached. His mode of viewing life— 
his conception of forms—pervades their works; and great 
and rich as these works may be, they are only an addi- 
tional testimony to the influence which Giotto exercised over 
this period. All that is new in the productions of his 
successors is chiefly confined to that beauty of heads and 
mildness of expression which begins with the Gaddi, and 
finds its highest development in Orcagna’s Paradise. In 
other masters it already degenerates into insipidity. This 
aim, however, in no way affects the spirit of the school, 
nor diminishes the characteristic and dramatic animation for 
which it is distinguished. 

Among those painters who belong to the Florentine school, 
but who added to the realism of Giotto an intensity of 
expression and an idealism not hitherto attempted, yet still 
adhering, in essential points, to the types of the fourteenth 
century, the most eminent were Don Lorenzo Monaco, and 
Fra Angelico. The first was a Camaldolese monk belonging 
to the convent of the Angeli at Florence. He was born 
at Siena* about 1370, and probably received his first artistic 
education as a miniaturist. A picture in the cathedral at 
Empoli, dated 1404, long attributed to Gentile da Fabriano, is 
now believed to be by Don Lorenzo. An altar-piece by him, 
formerly in the abbey of Cerreto, and now in the Uffizi, 
signed and dated 1413, represents, on a gold ground, the 
Coronation of the Virgin, and a crowd of angels, saints, 
patriarchs and other holy personages—in all nearly one 
hundred figures. It retains much of its original charm, 
although it has been grievously over-cleaned and repainted. 
Its predella consists of six subjects—the Birth of Christ, 
the Adoration of the Magi, and four incidents from the life 
of St. Benedict. The execution is very careful, and the 
colouring clear and harmonious, but the nude very defective, 


* In a document recentiy discoverd he is called ‘don Lorenzo dipintore 
da Siena.” His origin may account for the Sienese influence which has 


been traced in his works—Sansoni’s Vasari vol. ix. appendix by Sionor 
Milanesi, p. 252, PI y sig 
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and the drapery slight and conventional, In the landscape 
backgrounds, also, and in the more real and natural conception 
of the subjects, we see a compliance with the style of the 
fifteenth century, though the principal picture still retains 
the old and solemn arrangement of a more ideal school. An 
Annunciation in §. Trinité at Florence exhibits, it is true, 
that widely adopted form of composition which had almost 
become a type of the subject, but departs from it in the 
soft mode of execution, and in the tender and mild expres- 
sion of the heads. The pictures of the predella are similar 
in conception and subject. 

The other painter and monk to whom we have referred is 
one whose name is suggestive of the holiest ideas and 
gentlest forms of religious art. Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, 
surnamed the Angelico, and a ‘ Beato,’ or ‘ Beatified ’ Monk, 
of the Dominican Order, was born in 1887 at Vecchio, a 
village in the territory of Mugello, not far from Colle, the 
birthplace of Giotto. His baptismal name was Guido, which he 
changed for Giovanni on taking the cowl, in 1408, at Fiesole. 
The convent into which he entered was only founded in 1406 
and was soon involved in religious disputes which drove the’ 
monks and novices first to Foligno, and then to Cortona, 
whence they returned to Fiesole in 1418. No record remains 
of Fra Angelico’s instructor, and it may be assumed that he 
had passed his apprenticeship in art under a miniaturist 
before joining the Dominican Order. 

In considering the art of this great master it is apparent 
that an unvarying principle guided his career from first to 
last. An intensity of religious feeling, unprecedented in 
this form of expression before or since, inspired his pencil. 
Lessons in faith, and examples in holiness were always his 
aim, and he sought to invest the forms in which these were 
given with the utmost beauty and purity. The most delicate 
and cheerful colours, like spring flowers, are selected for the 
draperies, and a profusion of golden ornaments lavished over 
the work—every auxiliary within the range of his art being 
employed to give fresh charms to thuse sacred subjects. 
With a deep respect for prescriptive authority, he adheres 
scrupulously to traditional types, and ventures on none of 
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the innovations already becoming familiar in Florentine art. 
His personal sanctity is recorded to have been entirely 
consistent with the tenor of his art, and the odour of it must 
have lingered tenaciously in Florence when Vasari, more 
than a hundred years later, drew his picture in words rarely 
bestowed on man: “ The life of this really angelic father 
was devoted to the service of God, the benefit of the world 
and duty towards his neighbour... He shunned the worldly 
in all things, and during his pure and simple life was such 
a friend to the poor that I think his soul must be now 
in heaven. He painted incessantly, but would never lay 
his hand to any but a sacred subject. He might have had 
wealth but he scorned it, saying that true riches were to 
be found in content. He might have ruled over many, but 
would not, saying that obedience was easier, and less lable 
to error. He might have enjoyed dignities, but disdained 
them, affirming that the only dignity he sought was to ayoid 
hell and gain heaven. He was wont to say that the practice 
of art required repose and holy thoughts, and that he who 
would depict the acts of Christ must learn to live with 
Christ.” 

He is said never to have commenced his work without 
prayer, and to have been frequently interrupted by tears 
while representing the sufferings of the Redeemer. 

Fra Angelico’s first etforts are believed to have been in the 
illumination of religious books, and the exquisite finish, and 
clear, sweet colour, as well as the flatness of his style, 
point to this early practice. But in truth the language of 
his art was suited to his aim, and though he had faults, 
too easily seen and criticized, yet his style is entitled 
to that definition which characterizes excellence in what- 
ever stage or form of art, viz., that it suggests no want. 
Fewer defects would have derogated from his special 
beauties. In his own path he was as extraordinary a 
painter as ever lived. Such scientific qualities as breadth 
of light and shade, rapidity of movement, and accuracy of 
anatomy were not given to cr sought by him. He is, therefore, 
timid and weak in all determined action and defective in 
knowledge of the human structure; but that finer science, 
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most calculated to assist his spiritual aim—the science of 
the varieties of the human expression—he may be said 
to have been the first to feel and to develop. Nor dees he 
essentially fail in any of the great principles of art, for 
while pre-eminently he father of expression, he also excels 
equally in harmony of lines in composition and of colour, 
and in beauty of drapery. 

There is a certain affinity between his works and those 
of Lorenzo Monaco, who has been conjectured to have con- 
tributed to the Frate’s education, and in form and technical 
process they resemble to some extent those of Masolino da 
Panicale, his contemporary. The intensely subjective cha- 
racter of Fra Angelico’s art points, however, to no exclusive 
master or school. 

The earliest works of the master were executed in Cortona. 
Such as were in the form of frescoes perished by the 
hands of the French with the convent walls they adorned. 
Movable altar-pieces, however, still remain there in the 
churches of 8. Domenico and the Gest. The Virgin and 
Child enthroned, with four saints and two angels on each 
side, and numerous medallion subjects in the architectural 
frame, is in the former; a large picture of the Annuncia- 
tion, a subject peculiarly congenial to his feelings, and often 
repeated by him, in the latter. In the Annunciation the 
landscape, with the expulsion of Adam and Eve in the 
upper left corner, is amongst the best existing works of 
the painter. A long predella in seven compartments, also 
in the Gest—with the life of the Virgin—is full of his 
most refined characteristics. ‘These works, and another pre- 
della series of the Life of St. Dominick in the same church, 
were doubtless executed in Cortona before 1418. To the 
same period belongs the picture of the Madonna and Saints, 
formerly in 8. Domenico in Perugia, in which the figure of 
St. Dominick is especially fine. The names of the saints 
are inscribed in their glories, a retention of an earlier 
practice. All the parts of this altar-piece—including two 
circular medallions of the Annunciation, of great beauty— 
altogether twenty-one in number, are now in the public 
Gallery of the town. 
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No chronology of the Frate’s works after his return to 
Fiesole has yet been ascertained. 'The date, however, of one 
of his best known altar-pieces, the Virgin and Child sur- 
rounded by twelve angels—two of them in attitudes of 
praise, the others playing on musical instruments—now in 
the Uffizi, has been discovered. It was executed for the 
company of the “ Linaiuoli” in 1483, and with its predella 
and wing pictures forms, perhaps, the most exquisite work 
by his hand. 

It is supposed that the eight panel pictures containing 
thirty-five subjects which once ornamented the presses of 
the Annunziata, and are now in the Florence Academy, were 
executed at Fiesole. They represent the life of Christ. 
The accompanying woodcuts give a fair idea of four of the 
subjects. In the Judas receiving the Money, the master’s 
power over expression, even of an evil kind, is too delicate to 
bear translation. But this series has been atrociously injured, 
and several of the panels are evidently not by his hand. 

The Academy also contains the Descent from the Cross, 
one of those pictures of which a writer,* speaking of Fra 
Angelico, says “They make us forget that they are art.” 
The expressions and actions of the numerous figures are 
the most appropriate, and therefore touching, with which 
painting has invested this subject. The Gothic Italian 
frame is richly studded with small bust and full-length 
figures of saints,—among which those of SS. Peter and Paul 
may be instanced. 

The Last Judgment was a subject to which the master 
especially devoted himself. There are several examples of it. 
Two are in the Florence Academy; one in the Corsini 
Palace, Rome; another, only partly by his hand, in the 
Berlin Museum, and a second in the same collection, formerly 
= that of Cardinal Fesch, and subsequently in that of Lord 

udley, which is considered the finest.t No painter has 


* ¢Leben und Werke des Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole. Mit 22 
Abbildungen.” Von Dr. Ernst, Forster. Regensburg, 1859. 

t On the previous vicissitudes and acknowledged merits of this picture, 
see Speth, ‘Die Kunst in Italien,’ 1819, vol. i., p. 214, note; and vol. iii, 
p. 183. A sixth Last Judgment, of small dimensions, discovered by Sir 
C, L. Eastlake at Ravenna, was lost at sea in 1860. 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT; by Angelico da Fiesole, a panel compartment 
in the Florence Academy, formerly in the SS. Annunziata. 
p. 128. 
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JUDAS RECEIVING THE MONEY. 


Panel compartments 


in the Florence Academy, formerly in the SS. Annunziata, 


CHRIST'S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM; by Angelico da Fiesole. 


p. 128 
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THE ANNUNCIATION ; by Angelico da Fiesole. A panel compartment in the 
Florence Academy, formerly in 88. Annunziata, 
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been so fitted to cope with this great theme; whether we 
consider the dignity of the Judge and of the Celestial 
hierarchy with which tradition has invested the scene, or 
the conception of that ineffable bliss, which is foreshadowed 
as much as told in the countenances and actions of the 
Blessed. Genuine “airs from Heaven” pervade that happy 
side where angels lead the long-tried denizens of earth— 
chiefly poor friars—in harmonious measures; one angel 
even gracefully jocund, as it heads the dance with arm 
gently a-kimbo. Nor are the still human conditions of 
the Redeemed omitted. Nowhere has a painter so touch- 
ingly illustrated the mourner’s watchword “meet again.” 
The first glance of the rising Dead falls on those near and 
dear who have gone before, and greeting looks and gentle 
caresses do all that pious art may do to reconcile the 
apparent mystery of ardent human hearts and spiritual con- 
ditions. As for the horrors of the other side, more re- 
pugnant of necessity to the true painter than even to the 
spectator, Ira Angelico only obeyed the prescriptive ideas 
of the Roman Church. It is questionable, however, whether 
he profaned his hand by taking any part in their execu- 
tion; they were probably, as with Orcagna and others, the 
work of a subordinate. 

We must say a few more words upon the subject of 
Fra Angelico’s angels, which are the purest type to which 
imagination has consented. By no other hand are these 
beings of another sphere depicted so genuinely as the gentle 
guardians of man. Whether seen, as described, in the Last 
Judgment, or surrounding the Lord in glory, as in the 
predella in the National Gallery, or singly, as in the Uffizi 
picture before mentioned, or isolated, as in two exquisite 
little panels in the Turin Gallery, they have invariably what 
may be called an angelic propriety and individuality which 
take the feelings captive. 

The works with which Fra Angelico decorated 8. Dome- 
nico at Fiesole may be supposed to have been executed while 
the Order remained there, viz. between 1418 and 1436. An 
altar-piece with the Virgin and Child, and four male saints 
is still in that church, Tt has been cruelly damaged and 
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restored. The predella formerly attached to it—Christ in 
Glory, surrounded with angels, prophets, saints and martyrs 
—is now one of the chief ornaments of the National Gallery. 
Vasari declared it to be so beautiful that he could never tire 
to look at it. The figure of our Lord is, however, a specimen 
of the paralysis which befel the pious master’s hand when 
dealing with a subject beyond all human conception. It is 
like a vacuum in the picture, offering nothing for the imagi- 
nation to fasten on. 

The ‘ Coronation of the Virgin’ (see woodcut) now in the 
Louvre was painted for the same church. This was among 
the pictures abstracted by the French. It was so littl 
valued equally by plunderers and plundered that the Tuse: 
Government grudged the expense of its restoration to Florence, 
and the French Government banished it to the Garde-Robe, 
where it was ticketed as a “coloured drawing.” It is now 


_ acknowledged to be one of the prizes of the Louvre collection. 


But we must follow the master to his convent of 8. Marco 
in Florence, where the Order were finally installed in 
1436, and where the mind of the aytist is best understood 
in works in fresco which remain in the positions for which 
they were designed. This Convent, now converted into a 
National monument, is a very museum of Fra Angelico— 
cloisters, refectory, chapter-house, guest-room, corridors, 
stairs, and not less than nineteen or twenty cells, bear 
witness to a skill and leisure alike obsolete. Only the most 
remarkable can be mentioned; the Annunciation, a scene 
divided into two by a centre column, with an arched arcade 
and garden, in an upper corridor; the Crucifixion, with 
St. Dominick embracing the cross, on the wall opposite the 
entrance to the church; St. Peter Martyr with finger on lips 
expressing the obligation of silence, in a lunette over the 
door leading to the sacristy ; the Pilgrims at Emmaus—two 
Dominicans detaining the Saviour under the garb of a pilgrim 
—over a door where pilgrims of old were welcomed ; and the 
large Crucifixion, with the three Crosses, and twenty-five 
figures of saints and prophets below representing the Adora- 
tion of the Cross, surrounded with an arched framework 
with medallions containing heads of the chief members of 
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CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN 


a picture by Angelico da Fiesole, in the Louvre. 
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the Order, in the Chapter-house. In addition to these and 
many more, are the touching and edifying compositions with 
which a long succession of lonely monks have consorted, 
one in each humble cell. Prominent among them are the 
Transfiguration, with our Lord’s arms extended horizontally ; 
the Agony in the Garden, with the Disciples sleeping, but with 
the Maries (with a feeling no other painter has had for them) 
seen within a room, praying; the Bearing of the Cross, with 
St. Dominick and the Virgin attending ; Christ being nailed 
to the cross, a reminiscence of an earlier age, and never so 
ideally given; and finally, two magnificent scenes, the Coro- 
nation of the Virgin and the Adoration of the Kings— 
the last, in one of the cells supposed to have been built for 
the use of Cosmo de’ Medici, who contributed munificently 
to the erection of the convent. These frescoes were, till a 
comparatively recent time, subjected to the utmost neglect and 
injury, and several now serve little more than to illustrate 
the fact that the feeling which flowed from the mind of the 
saintly monk clings indelibly even to the faintest shadow 
of his original work. Others have even been destroyed to 
make room for later painters of legendary subjects.* 

A similar fate befel the frescoes executed by the master 
in the transept of the church of 8. Maria Novella, which 
were seen and described by Vasari, but have since been 
destroyed. This church, however, retains three reliquaries 
which represent on a small scale the very quintessence 
of Fra Angelico’s powers of expression and colour. 

In 1445 our artist, by invitation of Pope Eugenius IV. 
undertook a journey to Rome, where he painted the chapel 
of the Sacrament in the Vatican, afterwards demolished by 
Paul III. The death of Eugenius seems to have set the 
painter free to repair to Orvieto, where he executed in the 
chapel of the Madonna di 8. Brizio—in the cathedral—three 
triangular compartments containing the Saviour with angels, 
saints and prophets, intended for the upper part of a Last 
Judgment. Benozzo Glozzoli, of whom we shall speak further 
was his pupil here, and the work was completed by Duca 


* Tn the execution of some of these works Mra Angelico was evidently 
assisted by an inferior hand. 
w 2 
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Signorelli. In 1447, the master was recalled to Rome, 
where Nicholas V. employed him to decorate the chapel in the 
Vatican that bears that Pope’s name, with the lives of SS. 
Stephen and Lawrence.* This chapel was for centuries con- 
signed to oblivion, so that Bottari, in the last century, the 
door not being discoverable, made his entrance by a window. 
Here the story of the two Saints is seen in a series on 
three of the walls, that of St. Stephen occupying the upper 
course. Our woodcuts give examples of two of the subjects. 
A Descent from the Cross by the master, above the altar, 
is still covered with whitewash. These remarkable frescoes 
evince a dramatic power and a skill in composition and 
drawing hardly shown by the master before, and prove that 
in his 61st year he was in the vigour of his art. 

Fra Angelico died at Rome in 1455, and was buried in the 
church of the Minerva, where his recumbent effigy, with 
an epitaph, may still be seen. 

In technical proceeding he may be said to close the 
Giottesque period.t 

* Copied and published by the Arundel Society. 

} His epitaph, which is in Latin, may be thus rendered 

‘“* Let me not be praised that ] was another Apelles, 
But that I gave all gains to the children of Christ, 
Some works are for Earth, others for Heaven: 
The flower of Etruria’s cities bore me, Giovanni.” 

t To Fra Axngelico’s brother Fra Benedetto, also of the Dominican order, 
have been attributed some of the illuminations of the choral books in 
St. Mark’s, and in the Duomo, Florence, which, however, are now proved 
to haye been the joint work of Zanobi di Benedetto Strozzi and Filippo di 


Matteo Torreili, Fra Benedetto was not an artist. He died in 1448, 
having been for three years Superior of the Dominicans of Fiesole. 


8T. STEPHEN PREACHING: a fresco by Angelico da Fiesole, in the 
Vatican Chapel of Nicolas V. 


bp. 132, 
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8T LAWRENCE; a fresco by Angelico da Fiesole, in the Vatican Chapel of Nicolas V. 


p. 132. 
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CHAPTER VY. 
THE FLORENTINE SCHOOL (continued).™ 


FLorence in the fifteenth century rose to the zenith of 
her power, when, under the auspices of the enlightened 
family of the Medici, the intellectual as well as material 
interests of the republic attained their highest splendour. 
Poetry and philosophy, architecture and sculpture, advanced 
with the art of painting towards the same perfection. A 
few Florentine artists, who mark the transition from the 
old to the new manner, first invite attention at the beginning 
of the century. They unite with the still prevailing type 
some indications of modeling, a more correct delineation of 
form, an increasing study of nature, and a sense of the truc 
science of perspective. 

It has been pointed out by a discerning critic, the late 
Baron Rumohr, who especially studied the Florentine school, 
that three main tendencies may be traced in it during the 


* In the previous editions of this work, in which the history of painting 
in Italy is divided into periods of development, the following observations 
precede the account of the Tuscan schools in the fifteenth century : 

“Tn the first period of reviving art, toward the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it was the aim of the artist to represent the sacred subjects which 
had been handed down from an earlier age in a lively and impressive 
manner, and to enlarge the range of such representations in the same 
spirit. In the second period, his own mind and feelings came forth in free 
and self-productive energy; he had become conscious of his own powers, 
of his own privileges; but, for the perfection of art one element was 
still wanting—the correct delineation of form, guided by the study of 
nature, 

“The attainment of this element characterizes the third period, extend- 
ing from the fifteenth to the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
progress that had been made toward its acquisition during the two former 
periods had been very limited, as regards essentials. The imitation:of 
nature, with a true and artless conception of characteristic moments and 
circumstances, had been successfully attempted in general respects only. 
A familiar acquaintance with the laws of form in its various appearances, 
extending to all its minutest details, was still retarded by the prevailing 
modes of representation, fettered as they were by prescribed types. The 
third period is the wzra of the emancipation of art in its external re- 
lations, as the preceding periods had been of its internal life. In this 
instance again, the persevering consistency, and even exclusive predilec- 
tion, with which the new aim was followed up, were calculated to produce 
peculiar and important results.’”-—Vol. i. p. 215, ed. of 1884. 
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course of the fifteenth century. “The predominating natural- 
ism of the Florentines,” he remarks, “ branched out in two 
opposite directions: action, movement, the expression of — 
intense and strong passions became the inheritance of the 
school of Fra Filippo; realistic probability, and correctness 
in hitting off the characteristics of individual things, were 
the aim of a school which began, I believe, with Cosimo 
Rosselli, although it shot far ahead of even his latest achieve- 
ments. A third division of the Florentine school was 
directly produced by the efforts of sculptors.” * 

To the first group there belong, in chronological order, 
Masolino da Panicale, Masaccio, Fra Filippo Lippi, Francesco 
Pesellino, Sandro Botticelli, and Filippino Lippi and his 
school. 

To the second: Benozzo Gozzoli, Alesso Baldovinetti, 
Cosimo Rosselli, Domenico Ghirlandajo, and his brother-in-law 
Mainardi. 

And to the third: Antonio and Piero del Pollajuolo, 
Andrea del Verrocchio, and his scholars Leonardo da Vinci 
and Lorenzo di Oredi.t 

We shall notice each of these painters and their various 
followers in their turn, but, before doing so, we must refer 
to four masters, the contemporaries of some of them, who 
hold, however, a position apart from them: Andrea del 
Castagno, Paolo Uccello, Delli, and Domenico Veneziano. 

Andrea del Castagno was born in 1390, and died, probably 
of the plague, in 1457. The son of a peasant, and an 
orphan from tender years, he tended the flock of a cousin 
at Castagno, where, meeting an itinerant painter, he began 
to trace rude figures on walls. He attracted the attention of 
Bernadetto de’ Medici, who sent him to Florence. Of the 
commencement of his career as a painter little is known, 
except that he suffered great poverty. His works display 
a rude and coarse energy, and an independent and original 
spirit, but are seldom attractive either in form.or colour. 

* This extract is taken from the English translation, by Mrs. Louise 


M. Richter, of Signor Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters in German Galleries,’ 


p. 841. In referring to this work hereafter we shall simply quote the 
author’s name. 


+ Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 341 
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They are exceedingly rare. Besides his frescoes on the wall 
of a cell in the suppressed convent of the Angeli, repre- 
senting Christ crucified, his Last Supper in the Refectory 
of the Convent of 8. Apollonia, and his ‘ St. Jerome doing 
Penance’ in the Gallery of the Academy of Fine Arts, all at 
Florence, there are few pictures to be found there now that 
can, with any certainty, be traced to this rough but vigor- 
ous master.* A predella picture representing the crucified 
Saviour between the Virgin and St. John, in the National 
Gallery, attributed to him, although small in size, is im- 
pressive from its grand and solemn character. That he was 
versed in the true principles of art is shown in the powerful 
and energetic portrait-heads of poets, warriors, and various 
mythic and historical personages which once decorated a 
room in the Villa Pandolfini at Legnaia, near Florence, 
and which, transferred to canvas, are now in the Museo 
Nazionale in that city. 

Andrea del Castagno must also take his place as one 
who studied the nude, however unpleasingly he rendered 
it. Heis recorded as having painted the gibbeted leaders of 
the Albizzi and Peruzzi conspiracy on the walls of the 
Podesta in 1435, whence he earned the name of Andrea degli 
Impiccati. An equestrian portrait of Niccolo da Tolentino 
—in chiaroscuro imitation of sculpture—in the Cathedral of 
Florence, is also his work, but bas been almost entirely 
repainted. He assisted too in the decoration of the Portinari 
Chapel in 8. Maria Nuova (Florence). This connects Andrea 
dal Castagno with an unjust accusation, repeated for centuries, 
and only recently disproved. According to Vasari, Domenico 
Veneziano laboured simultaneously with Andrea in that 
same chapel, and by his possession of the secret of oil- 
painting so excited the jealousy of Andrea, that he waylaid 
and foully murdered him. The refutation of this story is 
simply supplied by the registers of their respective deaths, 
which prove that the victim outlived his murderer nearly 
five years; and, as a further example of Vasari’s reckless 
inaccuracy, it may be added that, far from having painted 


* Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 205. 
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simultaneously in the Portinari Chapel, six years intervened 
between the end of Domenico’s labours and the commencement 
of Andrea’s.* Andrea’s last work was a ‘cenacolo’ in the 
Refectory of the Hospital of Sta. Maria Nuova. He died in 
1457, and was buried in the church of 8. Maria dei Servi 
(Florence). 

Paolo di Dono, called Paolo Uccello from his love of 
painting birds (1397-1475), shares with Pietro della Fran- 
cesca, of whom we shall have hereafter to speak, the credit 
of having been the founder of linear perspective. He may, 
indeed, have been the first to apply practically those laws 
of perspective which Pietro defined theoretically and 
scientifically. Paolo Uccello was first apprenticed to Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, the sculptor, from whom he probably derived the 
somewhat sculpturesque character of his works in their 
hardness of line, and the first maxims of foreshortening. We 
are not informed who taught him painting; but he may 
possibly have studied under Pisanello. It is known from 
contemporary documents that when still young he went to 
Venice, and was employed there in 1425 to execute in mosaic 
a figure of St. Peter on the facade of the church of 8. Mark. 
In 1436 the “operaj,” or superintendents, of the fabric 
of the Duomo at Florence commissioned him to paint 
in fresco the equestrian portrait of the famous English 
Captain, Sir John Hawkwood—or Giovanni Acuto, as 
he is known to the Florentines—which still exists trans- 
ferred to canvas in the interior of that edifice. Vasari 
records four pictures of battles on panels by him, which 
belonged to the Bartolini family in the via Gualfonda 
at Florence. Three of these have been preserved—one in 
the Uffizi, in very bad condition; a second in the Louvre; 
and the third and finest in the National Gallery, conjectured, 
but very doubtfully, to represent the battle of Sant’ Egidio 
(1416), in which Carlo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, and his 
nephew Galeazzo, were taken prisoners by Braccio di 
Montone, Lord of Perugia, This last is a work interesting 
more for its novel attempts than for its success, showing 


* Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. ii., p. 681, note; and Commentary on the lives 
of A. del Castagno and Domenico Veneziano, id. p. 683. 
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NOAH’S SACRIFICE; a fresco in §. Maria Novella, by Paolo Uccello. 
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much truth of action and movement, and one of the earliest 
aims at strong foreshortenings. The head of a young 
warrior is of considerable beauty, and in its sharply-defined 
and medal-like outline recalls Pisanello. His fresco works, 
the Creation of the World and History of Noah, in the 
cloisters of S. Maria Novella, at Florence, though ruined 
by weather and neglect, so that where not absolutely defaced 
they offer nothing more than greenish under-paintings, are 
full of naturalistic incidents.* The scene of the Deluge 
(see woodcut) is comparatively best preserved, and shows 
that he had carefully studied the nude, which he was one 
of the first of the Florentine painters to attempt. Here his 
mastery over perspective appears in unmistakable excellence, 
and two foreshortened figures show his pleasure in that 
novel art. The fury of the wind is also finely expressed. 
He adheres to tradition in showing not only the dove re- 
turning to the ark, where Noah welcomes it, but the raven 
“ which returned not” feeding on one of the floating bodies. 
The Sacrifice of Noah (see woodcut) in another compartment 
is remarkable for the foreshortened figure of the Almighty 
descending with the head from the spectator, which was a 
startling innovation. It is believed that these frescoes were 
executed about 1446-8. He is known to have journeyed to 
Urbino in 1468, and was still living in Florence in 1469. 
Paolo Uccello took great pleasure in the delineation of 
armour and costume, and studied animals with success—a 
taste which he may have acquired from Pisanello. He was 
buried in 8. Maria Novella. 

Daniello, or, by contraction, Dello Delli, born about 1404, 
commenced his artistic career like Uccello, with whom 
he is associated in friendship, by the study of sculpture ; 
but his reputation was principally founded upon his ability 
in painting, with small figures, mythological and historical 
subjects on “Cassoni,” or large wooden chests, used for 
various purposes and specially on the occasion of marriages to 
hold the wedding garments. Although many such “ Cassoni”’ 


* Some of these frescoes are apparently by a much inferior painter, 
Two, the Deluge and the Drunkenness of Noah, are the most worthy of 
Paolo Uceello’s hand. 
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are shown as his work, it is more than doubtful whether any 
of them are rightly attributed to him. His father having 
betrayed a castle of which he was the guardian into the 
hands of Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, who was 
at war with the Florentine Republic, was condemned to 
death, and fled in 1424 to Siena, taking his son with him. 
There they remained for three years, and then removed to 
Venice, where Dello continued to practise the art of painting, 
and succeeded in having himself inscribed on the register of 
the Guild of Physicians and Apothecaries in Florence. But 
being unable to reappear in his native city on account of 
his father’s condemnation, and desirous of pushing his 
fortunes, he went to Spain, where he lived for several years, 
working both as sculptor and painter in the service of the 
Kings of Aragon and Castile, by whom he was raised to 
the dignity of knighthood. Through their intercession he 
is said to have been allowed to return to Florence in 1446; 
but he went back to Spain three years later, and died there 
about 1464. According to Vasari, he painted in the cloisters 
of §. Maria Novella (Florence) with Paolo Uccello, who has 
portrayed him under the figure of Shem in ‘ the Drunkenness 
of Noah. * No works by Dello are known to exist. 

Of Domenico Veneziano, hitherto so unhappily connected 
historically with Andrea dal Castagno, neither date of birth, 
birthplace, nor mode of education are known. It is possible 
that he belonged to a Venetian family, for a record of 
1439-40 + describes him as “ Maestro Domenicho di Barto- 
lomeo da Venezia,” and on an altar-piece in the Uffizi, 
representing the Virgin and Child enthroned and four saints, 
he inscribes ‘‘ Opus Dominici de Venetiis”; but his works 


belie any connection with Venetian art. He is first heard of. 


at Perugia, where he appears connected with the fortunes of 
the Medici. He painted next in Florence, in the Portinari 
Chapel before mentioned, between the years 1439 and 1445, 
the records of which show that his apprentice was Pietro della 
Francesca, and his assistant Bicei di Lorenzo. The works 


* See Milanesi’s ‘Commentary on the life of Dedlo,’ in Sansoni’s Vasari, 
vol. ii, p. 155, 
+ See Crowe and Cavalcaselle, vol. iii, p. 315, 
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he executed there no longer exist, and the only surviving 
specimens of his art are a pleasing but feeble altar-piece, 
in tempera, formerly in §. Lucia de’ Bardi, and now in the 
Uffizi, and a transferred fresco, originally on a tabernacle on 
the Canto de’ Carnesecchi, (Florence), exposed to wind-and 
weather for centuries, and now existing in detached pieces ; 
namely, the Virgin and Child, formerly in the possession of 
the Harl of Crawford and Balcarres, and two heads of saints, 
showing considerable power and vigorous modeling, but 
greatly repainted, in the National Gallery.* Although the 
little we possess by his hand gives no evidence of his having 
been an oil painter, there are documents to prove that in 
executing some wall-paintings in the church of 8S. Egidio, 
Florence, he made free use of linseed oil. The picture in 
8. Lucia shows the mingled influence of Fra Angelico and of 
Andrea dal Castagno. Domenico Veneziano died in Florence, 
in 1461. 

We will now notice those painters who belong to the 
first group in the threefold division of the Tuscan school 
to which we have referred. First among them in point 
of date, and, at the same time, for the important part he 
plays in the development of art, is Tommaso di Cristoforo 
Fini, known as Masolino da Panicale from the place of 
his birth. He was born in 13838, and probably owed his 
first instruction in painting to Starnina, a Florentine painter 
mentioned by Vasari, of whom little is known. He may also 
have studied, as Vasari states, under Lorenzo Ghiberti, as he 
was a sculptor and architect as well asa painter. Documents 
recently discovered prove that he was sent to Hungary 
in his youth by Filippo Scolari, known as Pippo Spano, 
probably to paint in some churches or chapels in that 
country.t On his return to Italy, he appears to have 


* Signor Morelli ascribes the frescoes of SS. Francis and John the 
Baptist in the Church of S. Croce, Florence, attributed to Andrea del 
Castagno, to Domenico Veneziano. Ital. Masters, etc., p. 205, note. 

+ See Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. ii., p. 564, note; and Signor Milanesi’s 
‘Commentary on the life of Domenico Veneziano,’ id. p. 685. 

{ Filippo Scolari was a Florentine, who, having been banished from his 
native city by the democracy, took refuge in Hungary, and rose to be 
Governor of Croatia, The name of Spano, by which he became known, is 
a corruption of his Croatian title of Gespan (Ban). 
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entered into the service of Cardinal Branda Castiglione, who 
employed him to decorate with frescoes a chapel in 8. 
Clemente at: Rome, and a church and Baptistery at Casti- 
glione d’ Olona, a small town between Saronno and Varese, 
near Milan. It is not known upon which of these works 
he was first engaged. Those at Castiglione d@ Olona, where 
he has inscribed his name, (MASOLINVS DE FLORENTIA 
prnsir) may have been commenced about 1426. They 
were probably not completed until 1487. In the interval 
he may have been to Rome. His frescoes in the church 
of Castiglione d’ Olona, the first he cxecuted there, 
surround the high altar, and represent the history of the 
Virgin. In tenderness of expression and simple grace of 
outline, they show an affinity to, if not the actual influence of 
his contemporary, Fra Angelico. In the Baptistery, which 
contains the last of his works executed at Castiglione, he re- 
presented the history of the Baptist. These frescoes indicate 
a careful study of nature, especially in the heads and ex- 
tremities, though the type of composition is still that of the 
fourteenth century. He has, however, little regard for the 
traditional costume of Scriptural personages, and clothes 
them in cape and turbans, and the tight-fitting dresses of 
the period, which somewhat detract from the solemnity of 
character suitable to the subjects (see woodeut). Art, at 
this time, was in a transition state, and realistic features 
were beginning to be attempted which weakened that unity 
of composition which had been the great characteristic of 
Giotto and Oreagna. There is reason to believe that the 
sculptures which adorn the church at Castiglione d’ Olona are 
likewise by Masolino, and that he was also concerned in 
the construction of the edifice.* 

The frescoes in a chapel in the church of 8. Clemente 
at Rome, which have generally been attributed to Masaccio, 
are now recognised as the work of Masolino.t They are 
proved to be so by their identity in style and execution with 


* The frescoes at Castiglione d’ Olona have been carefully copied for the 
Arundel Society. 

t They are rightly attributed to him by that acute observer and 
critic Dr. Burckhardt, in his ‘ Cicerone,’ English ed. p. 59, 
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HISTORY OF THE BAPTIST; a fresco by Masolino da Panicale, Castiglione d’Olona. 
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ST. CATHERINE ; a fresco by Masolino, in 8. Clemente. 
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those at Castiglione d’ Olona, by the peculiar type of the 
figures common to both, and by the fact that they were 
executed for the Cardinal Branda Castiglione, in whose em- 
ployment we have seen that he was, and whose arms are 
on the walls of the chapel. They were probably painted 
in 1421-22, and represent incidents in the lives of St. 
Clement and St. Catherine of Alexandria. Though they 
have succumbed to the common lot of injury and repaint, 
they still preserve charactcristics which tell a hand of re- 
markable power. Correct drawing and perspective are 
already visible in them, and a certain sense of atmosphere, 
as in the manner in which the figure of St. Catherine is 
seen detached from that of the enthroned Maxentius (see 
woodcut). 

But the fame of Masolino is chiefly founded upon his 
share in the frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel in the church 
of the Carmine at Florence—which may be considered as 
the most important works in painting executed during the 
fifteenth century, and as holding the same place in the 
history of art in that century as the frescoes of Giotto in 
the Arena Chapel at Padua hold in the fourteenth. They 
gave the first impulse to the dramatic and naturalistic style 
which reached its culminating point in Raphael and his 
contemporaries. Attempts have been made of late years to 
disprove, upon critical grounds, Vasari’s statement that 
Masolino commenced this series of frescoes, which was con- 
tinued by Masaccio, and completed by Filippino Lippi. The 
discovery of his name on the wall-paintings of Castiglione 
d’ Olona has been sufficient to set this question at rest, if 
such evidence were required. The same hand that executed 
those works can be traced in three of the frescoes of the 
Brancacci Chapel. The spandrils of the ceiling were also 
by him ; but they were repainted at a subsequent period, and 
nothing now remains of the originals. We defer a descrip- 
tion of these frescoes until we have spoken of Masaccio. 

Masolino is believed to have died about the year 1440. 
No existing picture, or altar-piece, can with confidence be 
attributed to him except one in the Naples Museum, repre- 
senting a Dishop laying the foundation stone of a church 
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there ascribed to Gentile da Fabriano. Otherwise he is only 
known by the works we have described.* 

Masaccio, or, from his birthplace, Tommaso da S. Gio- 
vanni, a town between Florence and Arezzo, is almost less 
known than Masolino, of whom he is believed to have been 
the scholar. He was born in 1401, eighteen years after 
his master, and died at least twelve years before him. In 
1424 he was enrolled in the Florentine Guild of Painters. 
The frescoes that Masolino had undertaken in the Brancacci 
Chapel having been left unfinished, Masaccio was engaged to 
complete them, and in the wall-paintings he has left there he 
has worked out those higher principles of composition, the 
votaries of which appear but seldom. He may, indeed, be 
said to have grasped all those true maxims of art which 
his contemporaries were variously aiming at, and to have 
codified and defined them for the benefit of succeeding 
generations. It is on this account that Vasari declares him 
to be the founder of the “ modern school” of painting. 

Before we consider the frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel 
more closely, an inspection of the subjoined plan, showing 
the relative position of these works, may facilitate the 
explanation of the several paintings on the walls and two 
projecting pilasters of the chapel. 

These were the works which were the means of intro- 
ducing a new and marked improvement in the history of 
art, and which, for a long period, even to the time of 
Raphael, formed the school of the painters of Florence. We 
observe that in this instance the aim of the artist is not 
so much to seize and represent correctly a particular event, 
nor to manifest his own feelings through the medium of 


* One Tominaso di Cristofano was buried in Santa Maria del Fiore, 
Florence, in October 1447. It has been conjectured that he was the 
painter Masolino. For the new facts relating to Masolino, see Milanesi’s 
notes to his life in Sansoni’s Vasari, vol ii. 

+ Leonardo da Vinci wrote of him: “ After the time of Giotto the art 
of painting declined again, because every one imitated the pictures that 
were already done; thus it went on . . . until Zomaso of Florence, nick- 
named Masaccio, showed by his perfect works how those who take for their 
standard anyone but nature—the mistress of all masters—weary themselves 
in fos ‘The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci.’ J.P. Richter vy. 
ie p- 82. 
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the forms and expressions with which he has to deal. 
Yor the first time, his aim is the study of form for itself, 
the study of the external conformation of man. With such 
an aim is identified a feeling which, in beauty, sees and 
preserves the expression of proportion; and in repose or 
motion, the expression of an harmonious development of the 
powers of the human frame. In these works, therefore, for 
the first time, we find a well-grounded and graceful delinea- 
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Ground-plan of the Chapel. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Altar. a 
7 8 9 10 1l 12 
Pil, a. Wall A. Wall B, Wall C. Pil. ¢ 
1. Expulsion from Paradise (by Masaccio). 
2. The Tribute-money (by Masaccio). 
3, Preaching of Peter (by Masolino). 
4. Peter Baptizing (by JJasaccio). 
5. Healing of the Cripple at the Beautiful Gate, and Cure of Petronilla 


(by Masolino). 
6. The Fall of Adam and Eve (by Masolino). 
7. Peter in Prison (by Lilippino Lippi). 
8. Resuscitation of the King’s Son (partly by Masaccio and partly by 
Filippino Lippi).* 
9. Peter and John Healing the Cripple (by Masaccio). 
10. Peter and John Distributing Alms (by Masaccio). 
11. Martyrdom of Peter (by Milippino Lippi). 
12. Liberation of Peter (by Pilippino Lippi).ft 


* The group of five figures nearly in the centre, and another group of 
ten figures with the naked youth kneeling, are by Filippino Lippi—the 
remainder by Masaccio. The difference of manner in the two masters is 
at once apparent. ¢ 

+ These works, so cften referred to by the historians of art, have been 
variously described. The Tribute-money, No. 2, has been improperly de- 
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tion of the nude, which, though still somewhat constrained 
in the figures of Adam and Eve by Masaccio (see woodcut), 
exhibits itself in successful mastery in the Youth preparing 
for baptism also by him (see woodcut) ; so well, in short, in 
both, that the first were copied by Raphael for the Loggia of 
the Vatican, while the last, according to tradition, formed an 
epoch in the history of Florentine art. The art of raising 
the figures from the flat surface, the modeling of the forms, 
hitherto only faintly indicated, here begins to give the 
effect of actual life. In this respect, again, these pictures 
exhibit at once a beginning and a successful progress, for 
in the Tribute Money (see woodcut), also by Masaccio, many 
parts are hard and stiff, and the strongest light is not placed 
in the centre, but at the edge of the figures; while in the 
Resuscitation of the Boy (see woodeut), especially in the 
parts executed by Filippino Lippi, the figures appear in per- 
fect reality before the spectator. Moreover, we find a style of 
drapery freed from the habitual type-like manner of the 
earlier periods, and dependent only on the form underneath, 
at the same time expressing dignity of movement by broad 
masses and grand lines. Lastly, we remark a peculiar style 
of composition, which in the Resuscitation of the Boy, 


nominated the ‘Calling of Andrew and Peter.’ No. 9, called by Kugler 
Peter and John Healing, &c. (one of the subjects of No. 5), is more pro- 
bably intended for the Sick and Deformed Cured by the Shadow of Peter 
(Acts v. 15), here accompanied by John. No. 10 is sometimes called the 
Ananias ; a dead figure lies at the feet of the apostles. No. 8 issometimes 
erroneously called Eutychus Restored to Life (Acts xx. 9); the subject 
is also incorrectly named by Kugler. The apocryphal incident re- 
presented is the following :—Simon Magus had challenged Peter and Paul 
to restore adead person to life ; the sorcerer first attempted this, and failed 
(the skulls and bones placed on the ground are part of the machinery of 
tne incantation). The apostles raise the youth. (See the ‘ Aurea Legenda,’ 
chap. 44, and the ‘Historia Apostolica’ of Abdias, where the youth is 
merely described as “adolescens nobilis propinquus Cesaris.”) The bearded 
figure lifting both hands, behind the kneeling Apostle, is probably intended 
for Simon Magus. Four of these compositions (Nos. 2, 5, 8, and 11) are 
almost double subjects. In No, 2, different moments of the same event 
are represented ; No. 5 contains two subjects, as above described; in a 
portion of No, 8 the homage or dulia to St. Peter is represented, and in 
No. 11 the subject of Peter and Paul accused before Nero of despising the 
idols (sometimes improperly called Paul before Felix) occupies nearly half 


the space: in the background Paul is also seen led to martyrdom. 
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Frescos in the Church of S M. del Carmine, Florence. 
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ST. PETER BAPTIZING ; 
A fresco by Masaccio, in the Church of 8, M. del Carmine, Florence. 
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exhibits a powerful fecling for truth and individuality of 
character. The event itself includes few persons. A large 
number of spectators are disposed around, who, not taking 
a very lively interest in what is passing, merely present a 
picture of earnest, serious manhood ; in each figure we read 
a worthy fulfilment of the occupations and duties of life. 
The high poetic completeness of which this circumscribed 
and seemingly subordinate aim in composition is capable, 
will be found very remarkably displayed in the works of a 
later Florentine, Domenico Ghirlandajo. 

In these great works, especially in the ‘ Tribute Money, 
Masaccio, departing from the conventional mode of repre- 
senting landscape, is claimed to be the first among Italian 
painters to attempt to imitate nature in the forms of hills, 
mountains, and clouds which he introduced into the back- 
grounds of his pictures.* 

Among the commissions recorded to have been undertaken 
by Masaccio during the progress of the Brancacci Chapel, 
was a fresco in the church of the Carmine, representing a 
procession of figures on occasion of the consecration of the 
building. Portraits of Brunelleschi, Donatello, Masolino, 
Felice Brancacci, and other artists and patrons, are described 
to have been among them. This fresco has been long under 
whitewash. A portion of such a subject has, however, been 
brought to light in the cloisters, which is pronounced to 
be by the hand of Masaccio. Another work in the 
church of 8. Maria Novella, long covered by a worthless 
altar-piece by Vasari, has also been disclosed. It 
represents the Trinity, with Christ on the Cross, and the 
Virgin and St. John, with a male and female donor or 
each side. Having been sawed from the place where it 
belonged—always a most perilous operation—and moved to 
the wall close to the entrance, it has suffered greatly. The 
portraits of the donors, however, are imperishably fine, and 
strongly resemble in treatment the heads in the fresco of 
the ‘ Tribute Money’ in the Brancacci Chapel. 


* See remarks on the subject in Gilbert’s ‘Landscape in Art,’ p. 
191. But it is doubtful whether he was not forestalled by Masolino, to 
whom the landscape at S. Clemente (Rome), mentioned by Mr. Gilbert (p. 
193), is to be attributed, and not to Masaccio. 
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Masaccio appears to have left Florence, for some un- 
explained reason, before he had completed the fresco of the 
“ Resuscitation of the King’s Son” in the Brancacci Chapel. 
He died at Rome about 1428, at the early age of twenty- 
six years. With the exception of the frescoes we have 
described, no works by him are known to exist. Of the 
two fine portraits in the Uffizi bearing his name, one is 
probably by Filippino Lippi, to whom, or to Sandro Botti- 
celli may also be attributed the head of a young man in 
a red cap in the National Gallery, at one time ascribed to 
Masaccio, and now to an unknown painter of the Florentine 
school of the fifteenth century. But three small pictures 
in the Berlin Museum—the Adoration of the Magi, the 
beheading of St. John the Baptist, and the crucifixion of 
St. Peter—are attributed to him, and may perhaps be accepted 
as genuine.* 

It is not known that Masaccio had any scholars. The 
Carmelite friar, Fra Filippo Lippi, some years his junior, 
has been surmised to have been taught by him; but the 
instruction would seem rather to have proceeded from 
Masaccio’s works. Fra Filippo was born about (?) 1412. He 
was placed, when about eight years old, in the convent 
of the Carmine at Florence, and after passing six years 
in the service of the monks, who gave him his education, 
entered upon his novitiate, and in a year was admitted 
into the Order, on the 8th June, 1421. Although Vasari’s 
account of the romantic career of Fra Filippo—his stay 
in Ancona, his capture by Barbary pirates at that place, 
and his residence at Naples, where he landed on returning 
from captivity—is probably a mere tissue of fables, docu- 
mentary evidence corroborates the biographer’s reference 
to the scandalous life of the friar. From records recently 
discovered, it appears that in 1450 Fra Filippo, having 
refused to pay a sum of forty golden florins which one 
of his pupils claimed from him, they were both brought 
before the Archiepiscopal Court of Florence. As the one 
affirmed, and the other denied the debt, they were 


* For the most recent discoveries relating to Masaccio, see Milanesi’s 
notes to the life of the painter in Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. ii, 
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thrown into prison and subjected to torture, when Fra 
Filippo confessed that he had forged the receipt which he 
had produced in proof of the payment of the money. He 
was, in consequence, deprived of his office of Rector of 
the church of San Quirico at Leegnaja, near Florence. He 
appealed ayainst-this sentence to Pope Calixtus III., who 
confirmed it by a brief of the 15th July, 1455, in which 
Fra Filippo is accused of having committed “ numerous and 
abominable wickednesses” (plurima et nefanda scelcra), 
which seems to show that his reputation was none of the 
best. In 1456, however, we find him chaplain of the 
convent of nuns of §. Margherita at Prato. Having been 
commissioned by the Abbess to paint the picture for the 
high altar of the church,* and desirous of having a model for 
the head of the Virgin, he succeeded in inducing her to 
allow a beautiful nun, named Lucrezia Buti, whom he had 
casually seen when at work in the convent, to sit to him. He 
profited of an opportunity when her companion, who was 
ordered to accompany her, was absent, to persuade her to 
elope with him, and carried her off to his house during 
the celebration of the annual religious ceremony of the 
Sacra Cintola. Subsequently four other nuns escaped from 
the same convent—one of them, Lucrezia’s sister Spinetta, 
also taking refuge in the house of Fra Filippo. ‘They 
appear to have remained for two years at liberty, when 
they were persuaded to re-enter the monastery. But 
shortly afterwards the two sisters again fled, and returned 
to the friar. Cosimo de’ Medici, who was the friend and 
protector of Fra Filippo, then interceded for him with 
Pope Pius the II., who absolved him and Lucrezia Buti 
from their vows, and they were legitimately married. She 
had in the meanwhile given birth to a son—the painter, 
Filippino Lippi, of whom we shall hereafter speak—and a 
daughter named Alessandra. Fra Filippo died in 1469 at 
Spoleto, where he had becn engaged to adorn with frescoes 
the choir of the Cathedral, and where his tomb still exists, 
erected by Lorenzo de’ Medici, with an epitaph written by 
Politian. There is no reason to believe that he was poisoned 
* This picture, in an injured state, is now in the Louvre 
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by the relatives of the nun whom he had seduced, as stated 
by the too credulous Vasari.* We may now turn to his art. 

The style of Fra Filippo is peculiarly his own, both in 
form and colouring. The type of his heads is short, with 
wide jaws, and a solemn, yet youthful expression, which is 
very pleasing. His colour is golden and broad, and his 
drapery finely cast and of fascinatingly broken tones. His 
figures are less grand in conception than those of Masaccto, 
although in his youthful works the modeling of the heads 
and the shape of the hands recall that master; and his 
whole treatment is devoid of the ideal, but he compensates 
for this deficiency by a reality of human feeling which is 
sometimes tender and graceful, though as often rude, and 
even boisterous in expression. His angels especially are like 
great, high-spirited boys. These peculiarities, which lean to 
the side of common nature, combined with a stately form of 
composition, render his style very attractive. 

Fra Filippo’s most important works are the frescoes in the 
choir of the Duomo at Prato.t On the left wall he repre- 
sented the History of St. Stephen, in several compartments, 
one over the other ; on the right that of St. John the Baptist ; 
and on the wall where the window is, several figures of 
Saints. The fascinating powers of the Frate are especially 
seen here in the history of the Baptist, where a peculiar 
sense of reality is combined with the utmost grace of lines. 
The birth of the Baptist with the fine figure of St. Elizabeth 
on the bed; the farewell between the young boy and his 
parents on his departure for the desert; and the dancing of 
Salome, with the group of two whispering women in the 
right corner, are all worthy of close attention. On the 
opposite side, the body of St. Stephen stretched on a bier— 
bewailed by two women who sit right and left in front, 


* The documents relating to the life of Fra Filippo which prove the 
facts above stated have been collected by Signor Milanesi. See his notes to 
Fra Filippo’s life in Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. ii, ; and his commentary on the 
life of Filippino Lippi, vol. iii. 

t ‘Delle Pitture di Fra Filippo Lippi nel coro della Cattedrale di Prato, 
e de’ loro restauri, relazione compilata dal C. F. B. (Canonico Baldanzi.) 
Prato, 1835,’ See ‘ Kunstbl.’, 1836, No. 90. Some of these frescoes have 
been copied for, and published by, the Arundel Society, 
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and surrounded by fine male figures—portraits of the time— 
(see woodeut), is very remarkable.* 
An altar-piece in the Refectory of 8S. Domenico at Prato 


_—the Nativity, with the Virgin and St. Joseph adoring the 


infant Christ, and SS. George and Dominic, and shepherds 
and angels—was one of the chefs-d’auvre of the master, but is 


now much defaced. Another altar-picture, the Assumption 


of the Madonna, who drops her girdle for St. Thomas, for- 
merly in 8. Margherita, is now in the Communal Gallery of 
the same town. It is probably the picture, in which he is 
said to have portrayed, in the Virgin, Lucrezia Buti. Of 
the works which he executed in 1434 in the ‘Santo’ at 
Padua nothing remains. 

At Spoleto he adorned the choir of the Cathedral with 
frescoes, representing the Annunciation, Nativity, and Death 
of the Virgin in the lower row, and her Coronation sur- 
rounded with angels and saints above. These do eminent 
justice to the painter of the frescoes at Prato, and display 
heads of fine study and character, and excellent drapery. 
Too much has been restored by a very indifferent hand. 
The Frate did not live to finish this work, which was 
completed by his scholar, Fra Diamante. 

Fra Filippo’s panel pictures are tolerably numerous, and 
When once his peculiar manner is known, he will rarely be 
mistaken. A large picture in the Florence Academy of 
Fine Arts, representing the Coronation of the Virgin, with 
the painter’s portrait in the right hand corner, is full of 
his beauties and his defects. A smaller work in the corridor 
of the Uffizi represents the Madonna with an elaborate head- 


* Signor Morelli observes of these works: “‘These magnificent paint- 
ings were begun in 1456, and completed in 1464. They were, therefore, 
executed about the same time as the equally celebrated wall-paintings by 
Mantegna in the Cappella degli Eremitani at Padua. Whoever would 
learn to know the aspirations and artistic power of that period in its 
highest utterances, has only to study these two wall-paintings, and then 
compare the work of the Florentine with that of the Paduan. What 
captivates us most of all in the representations of these two masters is the 
character in their art. If we are carried away by ra Filippo’s grandeur 
of conception and his pure dramatic vividness, we are enthralled, on the 
other hand, by Mantegna’s greater fullness of expression and his perfect 
execution. Both works are amongst the highest that fifteenth century art 
brought forth in Italy.” ‘Italian Masters in German Galleries,’ p. 71. 
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dress of transparent material, with folded hands, adoring the 
Infant Christ, who is held up to her by two laughing boy- 
angels. The grand picture in the Louvre of the Virgin 
standing and holding the Child, with numerous figures, 
was painted when the master was only twenty-six, by which 
we sce how early his peculiar style in expression and colour 
was developed. In the Berlin Gallery he is well represented 
by a‘ Virgin adoring the Child,’—one of his favourite subjects. 
The National Gallery possesses two very interesting lunette * 
pictures by him, remarkable for their rich colouring and 
refinement—one represents the Annunciation, the other St. 
John the Baptist, and six other saints. The Vision of 
St. Bernard, in the same collection, is also an authentic 
work by his hand, painted for the palace of the Signoria, 
Florence. 

Vasari mentions among the scholars and assistants of Fra 
Filippo, Fra Diamante and Jacopo del Sellajo. The first, 
who was born about 1480, at Terranova, near Florence, had 
been placed, when a boy, in the convent of the Carmelites 
at Prato, and had entered the Order, when Fra Filippo, 
seeing his inclination for painting, took him as a pupil and 
as his assistant in executing the frescoes on which he was 
then engaged. Fra Diamante, as we have seen, accompanied 
his master to Spoleto, and completed the works there which 
the Frate, on his death, had left unfinished. He afterwards 
painted numerous frescoes in the church of the Carmine at 
Prato, all of which have perished. He is believed to have 
been amongst the painters employed in decorating the 


* The altar decoration was sometimes composed of a variety of subjects ; 
the chief picture was often surmounted by a lunette,—a smaller, some- 
times rectangular, but more frequently semicircular picture; the flat frame 
was generally painted with arabesques and with heads or single figures ; 
lastly, the basement or step (gradino, predelia) resting on the altar was 
adorned with small pictures, generally three or five in number. Some- 
times the principal picture had doors, which could be closed upon it; 
these doors or wings were painted inside and out, and on the inside com- 
monly contained the portraits of the donors, who thus knelt on each side 
of the principal subject. The last form and treatment, less common in 
Italy, are almost universal in the early Flemish and German altar-pieces. 
A picture with one door, and consequently consisting of two panels, is 


called a Diptych; with two doors (or three panels), a Triptych; and 
with many, a Polyptych, 
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Vatican for Pope Sixtus 1V.; but the frescoes which he 
may have executed here were destroyed to make way 
for works by greater men.* It appears that, at one time of 
his life, Fra Diamante fell under the censure of his order for 
some offence, and was thrown into prison at Florence, whence 
he was liberated by the intercession of the Patriarch of the 
city at the instance of the Commune of Prato. One or two 
pictures in private collections at Prato are doubtfully 
attributed to him. To Jacopo del Sellajo (born 1442) may be 
ascribed a ‘ Pieta’ in the Berlin Museun, passing under the 
name of Ghirlandajo, and an altar-piece in the sacristy of the 
church of 8. Frediano, near Florence. He died in 1493. 

There were two painters called Pesello—grandfather and 
grandson{—as regards whom much confusion has existed, 
chiefly owing to the errors of Vasari. The elder, whose real 
name was Giuliano, was the son of Arrigo di Giuocolo Giuochi, 
and was born in 13867. Under whom he learnt his art is not 
known. No certain work by him is left. A much repainted 
picture in the Uffizi, representing the Adoration of the Magi, 
once ascribed to him, is now assigned to Cosimo Rosselli.§ 
Pesello was also an architect, and took part in the competi- 
tion for the erection of the Cupola of the Duomo at Florence. 
He died in 1446 at the age of seventy-nine years. 

His grandson, whose Christian name was Francesco, was 
called Pesellino, to distinguish him from his grandfather. 
He was born about 1422, and died in 1457. His mother, the 
widow of a painter named Stefano, placed him with Giuliano 
Pesello, from whom he learnt the rudiments of his art—passing 
later into the school of Fra Filippo Lippi, who may be con- 
sidered as his true master. He subsequently opened a 
“bottega,” or work-shop, in Florence, with one Piero di 
Lorenzo, in conjunction with whom he painted a ‘ Trinita’ for 


* Sionor Milanesi, misled by a document stating that Pra Diamante had 
painted Christ delivering the Keys to St. Peter, in the Vatican, has come 
to the conclusion that the great fresco of that subject by Pietro Perugino 
is the work of that very second-rate painter. Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. ii., 

. 641. 
+ For these two painters, see Milanesi’s ‘Commentary on the life of Fra 
Filippo Lippi.’ Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. ii. 
I Or according to some, uncle and nephew. 
§ Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 343. 
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the church of that name at Pistoja, which gave rise to a law- 
suit between them. He died at the early age of thirty-five 
in 1457, leaving a widow and several children in penury. 

Pesellino is entitled to one of the highest places in the 
ranks of the Florentine school of the fifteenth century. His 
works are distinguished by lively grace, and by beautiful and 
truthful expression, and are rare and much esteemed. His 
masterpiece is the above-mentioned ‘ Trinita ’ in the National 
Gallery—part of an altarpiece.* The Father, seated on 
clouds, and surrounded by Cherubim and Seraphim, supports 
the crucified Saviour, over whose head hovers the Dove of the 
Holy Spirit. On each side of the cross was the figure of a 
Saint. These figures detached from the panel, are, it is 
believed, in private possession in England. The head of the 
First Person in this work is without exception the most 
remarkable production in painting of the period at which it 
was executed. Three compartments of a predella by Pesellino 
are in the Accademia, Florence, a fourth being in the 
Louvre. They are full of beauty and refined sentiment. 
Another equally beautiful predella picture, probably his 
earliest known work, with the legend of St. Nicholas, is in 
the Casa Buonarroti at Florence. 

Pesellino was frequently employed in decorating Casgoni. 
Two pictures, once forming part of a wooden chest of this 
kind, are in the Palazzo Torrigiani at Florence, there 
ascribed to Benozzo Gozzoli. They are well-preserved and 
first-rate works, combining beauty of male and female figures 
with the pomp and splendour of architecture and costume. He 
has introduced into them a variety of animals. The choice 
collection of Signor Morelli at Milan contains three works 
by this rare master. The most important is a Cassone picture 
with the story of Griselda (from Boccaccio) in three seenes— 
the departure of the Prince to seek his bride ; his meeting with 
Griselda at the fountain; and his marriage with her when 
she is presented to him divested of her clothing. The story 
is told with charming naiveté, and, at the same time, with 
much dramatic effect. A second Cassone picture—a young 


* Signor Morelli attributes the greater part, if not the whole, of this 
altar-piece, to Piero di Lorenzo. 
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man brought up for judgment—is of equal merit, and recalls 
his master, Fra Filippo Lippi. The third, a St. Jerome, 
evidently a work of the painter's youth and mentioned by 
Vasari as having been in the convent of 8. Giorgio, Florence, 
is still more reminiscent—especially in the colour of the F rate. 
Two small and very characteristic pictures by Pesellino 
are inthe Doria-Pamphili Gallery, Rome. No signed work 
by him has yet been discovered. He is reported by Vasari 
to have excelled in the representation of animals.* 

One of the most distinguished of Fra Filippo Lippi’s 
scholars was Alessandro, or Sandro Filipepe, known as Botti- 
celli, whose genius has only of late years been fully appre- 
ciated. He was born in 1447, and died in 1510—consequently 
not at the age of seventy-eight years, as stated by Vasari— 
and was first apprenticed to a goldsmith. He appeared at a 
time, and was in a position, to take advantage of those 
efforts for the development of art which sculptors and 
painters had equally exerted; but a strong individuality 
takes. the lead of all other characteristics in his works. 
In vehemence and impetuosity of action, combined occasion- 
ally with great grandeur, he stands alone. He especially 
developed a power of movement, often finer in attempt 
“than in performance, and a passionate imagination in expres- 
sion which render him the most dramatic painter of the 
school. What may be called the Titanic force of some of 
his creations allies him to Luca Signorelli, and to Michael 
Angelo. He strove after an ideal beauty, but remained 
chained to a type of head, always recurring and recognisable 
from afar, which he reproduced occasionally in a most 
lovely manner.t Sandro Botticelli was peculiarly qualified 
to illustrate the mythological and allegorical tendencies 
which the revival of classic literature developed in Italy 
during the fifteenth century. The imagination readily con- 
sents to the creations of his hand in this line. His Venus, 
borne upon the sea and driven to the shore by the Winds— 
a vehemently intertwined group of wonderful power—in the 


* Wor data relative to Pesello and Pesellino, see Milanesi’s Commentary 
on their lives in Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. iii. 
7 Burckhardt, ‘Cicerone,’ p. 62. 
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Uffizi, is an example of this class. Also the Allegory of 
Spring in the Florence Academy, a singularly poetical and 
graceful composition. But his che/-d’cuvre in the representa- 
tion of Allegory, as well as the choicest specimen of his 
passionate poetry, is the picture in the Uffizi called ‘ The 
Calumny of Apelles, after Lucian’s description of a picture 
of that subject by Apelles (see woodcut). Few painters 
have succeeded in making every part of a work so tribu- 
tary to the leading idea. The very statues in the niches 
are enlisted in the service. Such a picture as this is a far 
juster revelation of the violence and fiery spirit predominant 
in Florence than any which the literature of the time has 
bequeathed. A picture by Botticelli, in the possession of 
Signor Morelli, representing, in six scenes, the story of 
Virginia, is of the same intensely dramatic character in the 
expression and action of the numerous figures introduced. 

Sandro’s treatment of religious subjects partakes almost 
equally of the vehemence of his character. In his Coronation 
of the Virgin, in the Florence Academy, the angels dancing 
above are wild with the excitement of celestial rapture, some 
of which is communicated even to the four human Saints 
standing below. A still more poetic embodiment of angelic 
intensity of feeling is seen in the grand Coronation of the 
Virgin,* and in the truly exquisite picture of the Nativity, 
both in the National Gallery. An opposite example of the 
excitement of despair may be instanced in a ‘ Piet&’ in the 
Munich Gallery, where the Maries around the body of the 
Saviour are frantic with grief. 

Among the most important monuments of Botticelli’s art 
are his frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, executed previous to 
1484.¢ In the attraction offered by Michael Angelo’s ceiling 
these grand works have been much overlooked. The history 
of Moses, given in a series of incidents in one picture, teems 
with his exuberant power, and displays great grandeur of 


* Doubts are entertained as to whether this picture is by Botticelli’s 
own hand, or whether it was executed by a pupil from a cartoon by the 
master, 

t This chapel was built under the auspices of Sixtus IV., in 1473, by 
Baccio Pintelli, a Florentine architect; its length is nearly 150 feet, and 
its breadth one-third of that extent: it has two entrances, a principal 
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landscape (see woodcut). The two other frescoes are the 
Temptation of Christ and the Story of Korah. Sandro painted 
also twenty-eight figures of Popes between the windows. 

The master’s command over portraiture was also remark- 
able, for to this category must be assigned his Adoration of 


one opposite the altar, and a small one in the corner to the right of the 
altar, leading to the Pope’s apartments. The larger portion of the chapel, 
which is devoted to the church service, is divided from the rest by a 
balustrade. The principal entablature, at a considerable height from the 
pavement, forms a narrow gallery, protected by an iron railing, round 
three sides of the chapel: the end wall, where Michael Angelo’s Last 
Judgment is, is, of course, unbroken. Between this gallery and the 
springing of the vaulted roof are the windows, six on each side; on the 
wall opposite the altar are two painted windows to correspond. The space 
under the windows is divided horizontally into two portions; the lower 
is merely painted with imitations of hangings, the upper contains the 
subjects from the life of Moses and Christ. A description of these may 
not be out of place here. On the end wall, over and pn each side of the 
altar, were three frescoes by Perugino, all afterwards destroyed to make 
room for the Last Judgment by Michael Angelo, The subject over the 
altar was the Assumption of the Virgin,—in this Pope Sixtus IV. was 
introduced, kneeling: on the left of this was Moses in the Bulrushes; on 
the right, Christ in the Manger ; the other paintings still exist, more or 
less well preserved. Six subjects are on each of the side walls, and two 
on each side of the principal entrance. The subjects from the life of 
Moses on the left are all intended, like the first-named, to have a typical 
reference to the corresponding representations on the right, from the life 
of Christ. The order and relation are as follows:—1. Moses and Zipporah 
on their way to Egypt; the Circumcision of their Son (Exod. iv. 24), 
attributed to Luca Signorelli. 1. The Baptism of Christ, attributed 
to Perugino [both probably by Pinturicchio]. 2. Moses Overcoming 
the Egyptian, and again, Driving away the Shepherds who hindered 
the Daughters of Jethro from Drawing Water (Exod. ii. 11, 17) [Sandro 
Botticelli]. 2. The Temptation, or Christ Overcoming the Power 
of Satan [Sandro Botticelli]. 3. Moses and the Israelites after the 
Passage of the Red Sea [Cosimo Rosselli], 3. The Calling of various 
Apostles (Peter, Andrew, Jarnes and John) from the Lake of Gennesareth 
[Domenico Ghirlandajo]. 4. Moses giving the Commandments from the 
Mount [Cosimo Rosselli]. 4. Christ Preaching on the Mount [Cosimo 
Rosselli]. 5. The Punishment of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, who 
aspired, uncalled, to the priesthood (Numb. xvi. 81) [Sandro Botticelli}, 
5. The Sacrament of Holy Orders, or Christ giving the Keys to Peter 
[Perugino]. 6. Moses before his Death giving his Last Commands to 
Joshua [Pintvricchio]. 6. The Last Supper [Cosimo Rosselli]. 7. 
Michael, Victorious over Satan, bears away the Body of Moses (Jude 9) 
[Cecchino Salviati]. 7. The Resurrection [Domenico Ghirlandajo]. The 
two last-named pictures on each side of the principal entrance were 
materially injured by the sinking of the architrave, and were afterwards 
badly repaired. Many of these compositions contain more than one 
moment of time, and all are remarkable for the crowds of portrait-like 
spectators, in imitation of DMasaccio. The best are those by Sandro, the 
Moses and Zipporah (now ascribed to Pinturicchio), and the Holy Orders 
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the Magi, executed for the Medici, now in the Uffizi, in 
which the aged Cosimo kneels before the Virgin, while 
various members of the family of utmost individuality and 
dignity, the heads nobly modeled against a light ground, 
appear as spectators of the scene. A portrait of Giuliano de’ 
Medici, the father of Pope Clement VII., in the collection of 
Signor Morelli, is a very fine likeness of an ugly man—who, 
however, somewhat resembled his brother Lorenzo. There is 
a “replica” or copy of it in the Berlin Gallery. The so-called 
‘Bella Simonetta’ in the Pitti is neither that beautiful 
mistress of Giuliano, nor is it by Botticelli.* The portrait of 
a medallist in the Uffizi (No. 1154), called the portrait of 
Pico della Mirandola, is an excellent example of the master. 

Pictures attributed to Botticelli are to be found in many 
collections—especially circular panels, known as “ tondi,” 
mostly representing the Virgin and Child and Angels. Many 
of them are either “ bottega” productions—that is, coming 
out of his atelier—or by followers; some are altogether 
spurious. Among his most successful imitators was his pupil. 
Biagio, whose works frequently pass for those of his master. 
Genuine works by Sandro can generally be recognised by the 
transparency of the colouring, as well as by that grand 
and tragic expression which his imitators only caricatured. 
His circular pictures are supposed to belong to his earliest 
time. In them his angels, like those of Fra Filippo, take 
the form of grand masculine youths—more refined and 
noble in character than the boisterous conceptions of his 
master. Ina fine example in the Uffizi (see woodcut) they 
are believed to represent some youthful members of the 
Medici family. Among the most characteristic and beautiful 


by Perugino. Cosimo Rosselli, knowing the taste of the Pope, covered his 
paintings with gold (even the lights on the figures are sometimes thus 
heightened), and, to the dismay of the other painters, his Holiness 
expressed himself best pleased with Cosimo’s performances. See Taja, 
‘ Deserizione del Vaticano ;’ and Plattner and Bunsen, ‘Beschreibung der 
Stadt Rom.’—C. L, E. 

* The portrait of Simonetta mentioned by Vasari is in the collection of 
the Due d’Aumale, inscribed “Simonetta Januensis Vespuccia.” 

+ The portrait of a young man in the National Gallery, at one time 
ascribed to Masaccio (No. 626), may be by S. Botticelli. 
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of his Holy Families may be mentioned the one in the 
Gallery of the Ambrogian library at Milan. In a “tondo” 
by him in the National Gallery, the Virgin, an Angel, and 
the little St. John are of great beauty ; but the clumsy and 
ill-drawn Infant Christ is not worthy of his hand. The 
three exquisite Cassone pictures in the Torregiani Palace 
(Florence), the fourth of the series having been sold, repre- 
senting the History of Esther, which were formerly attributed 
to Filippino Lippi, are now assigned to Botticelli. Signor 
Morelli possesses an Hece Homo, or head of Christ, by 
the master, of the most touching and powerful expression, 
and almost Flemish in the extreme minuteness and beauty 
of the details, and the brilliant transparency of its 
colour. 

Botticelli was one of the first of the Florentine painters 
to attempt to represent the nude female figure of the size 
of life, or nearly so. Although his drawing is generally 
correct, there is an absence of modeling, and the colour 
is pale and lifeless. But many such figures attributed to 
him are school-pictures—as the Venus reclining with Cupid 
in the National Gallery, and the Venus in that of Berlin. 
The Mars and Venus in the National Collection is, however, 
an excellent example of his skill in this class of subjects. 

It is frequently difficult to distinguish between the works 
of Botticelli and those of his fellow-pupil, Filippino Lippi. 
For instance, the two pictures in the National Gallery, both 
representing the Adoration of the Magi, and a Communion 
of St. Jerome—a perfect gem—in the Capponi Palace at 
Florence, of which there is a copy passing for the original 
in the Balbi Palace at Genoa, attributed to Lippi, are 
pronounced by Signor Morelli to be by Boitticelli.* As also 
the noteworthy little picture of St. Augustin in his study in 
the Uffizi, similarly ascribed to Fra Filippo Lippt. 

We must not omit to mention, in conclusion, the illus- 
trations, by this great and original genius, of Dante’s 
‘Divina Commedia,’ contained in the priceless volume 
formerly in the possession of Lord Ashburnham, which the 


* ‘Ttalian Masters,’ &c., p. 236. 
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British Government refused to purchase and allowed to pass 
into the Museum of Berlin.* 

Filippino Lippi was, as we have already mentioned, 
the son of Fra Filippo Lippi, by Lucrezia Buti, a nun 
whom the Friar had induced to elope with him from 
her convent,t and whom he afterwards married. ilippino 
was born in 1457. His first teacher was probably his 
father, who, however, died when he was still young. 
His artistic education was then continued by Fra Diamante. 
His mother, however, finding that he could learn but 
little from this painter, sent him to Florence to the 
school of Sandro Botticelli, the master of greatest repute 
of the day. The pupil showed so great an aptitude for 
his art that his works were soon confounded with those 
of his teacher. Botticelli, however, shows a more impetuous 
and vigorous character than Filippino, whose works display 
a more gentle sentiment and a higher grace and standard 
of beauty. These qualities are pre-eminently shown in 
one of his early works, the Vision of St. Bernard, in 
the church of the Badia at Florence, commissioned in 1480, 
when he was about twenty-three years of age, but which 
was probably painted somewhat later. The subject is the 
Virgin appearing to St. Bernard. Above the Saint’s head 
is seen the inscription, “ Substine et abstine.” The time is 
evening; the landscape lighted up by the setting sun; the 
sky bright and clear. The Saint is seated writing in the 
open air, outside the walls of his convent, which is seen in 
the distance. He is surprised by the apparition of the 
Virgin, a figure of ineffable charm. She is accompanied by 
a train of angels of the most exquisite beauty. In his 
astonishment the Saint is about to drop the pen from his 
hand. This work, although one of the earliest, is one of the 
finest of the master. Nowhere has the realising tendency 


* These drawings— mostly, if not all, by the hand of the master—have 
been published in facsimile at Berlin. 

t All doubts on this subject have been completely removed by the 
discovery of confirmatory documentary evidence, and especially of the will 
of Filippino, who leaves an annual provision of corn, wine, oil, and 
other necessaries to his beloved mother Lucrezia, daughter of Francesco 
Buti. Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. ili., p. 469, note, and see ante p, 147, 
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translated heavenly personages into earthly forms of more 
charming character.* 

Filippine’s large altar-pieces show his complete command 
over the arts of colouring and composition. His ‘ Adoration 
of the Kings, in the Uffizi, consists of no less than thirty 
figures, all contributing to the effect of the whole, and 
developing the several branches of progress in the Florentine 
school. Another large picture, the Marriage of St. Catherine, 
and four Saints, signed and dated 1501, in §. Domenico, 
Bologna, has suffered from restoration, and the shadows have 
become somewhat black and heavy; but it is a grand work 
with finely drawn heads and figures of a noble character, 
especially that of St. Sebastian. Conspicuous for beauty are 
the figures of six little angels, two-and-two, on the varying 
heights of the entablature, each holding a lighted candela- 
brum. ‘The Madonna and Child, with SS. Jerome and 
Francis, in the National Gallery, is a very characteristic 
work of the master, although less rich and transparent in 
colour than usual. The heads are especially fine. 

Filippino’s small pictures are very precious in character. 
Of fine quality, and of much refinement, are two panels in 
the Manfredini collection in the Seminario, Venice—Christ 
and the woman of Samaria, and a ‘Noli me tangere.” <A 
St. Francis in ecstasy, surrounded by angels, in the National 
Gallery, is a specimen of his minute execution. 

Among other pictures by Filippino, may be mentioned a 
Virgin enthroned, with four saints, in the Uffizi; an Adora- 
tion in the same Gallery ; a “tondo” in the Corsini Palace 
(Florence)—possessing the beautiful sentiment and colour 
of the Badia altar-piece, and probably painted about the 
same time; and the Crucified Saviour, with the Virgin and 
St. Francis, in the Berlin Museum, remarkable for the 
expression of the figures. Jilippino had many imitators, 
whose works in collections not unfrequently pass for those 
of the master. 

But it is in his frescoes that Milippino appears as one 

* This beautiful picture has been reproduced in chromo-lithography by 


the Arundel Society. 
+ It is doubtful whether this picture is by /ilippino’s own hand. 
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of the greatest historical painters of his time. Among 
his best and most finished are those in the Brancacci Chapel, 
to which we have already referred. In them he successfully 
approaches the seriousness and genuine truth of Masaccio, 
although he does not equal him in simplicity and repose. 
In point of beauty of conception and action, the King’s 
son just raised from death is not, however, inferior to that 
ereat painter’s figures (see woodcut p. 144), and for naive 
reality the same may be said of the sleeping guards in the 
‘Peter Delivered from Prison.’ St. Paul addressing St. 
Peter in prison is a very noble figure, from which Raphael 
borrowed, with some modifications, that of St. Paul in his 
fresco of the Apostle preaching at Athens in the Vatican 
(see woodcut). The martyrdom of St. Peter (see woodcut) 
also shows some of Lippi’s finest qualities. 

In 1489 Filippino executed the frescoes in the Cappella 
Carafa in 8. Maria sopra Minerva (Rome), which, according 
to the intention of the founder, Cardinal Olivieri Carafa, 
represent the Glorification of the Madonna, and that of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The latter subject occupies the right wall. 
Instead of the large symbolical compositions with which the 
fourteenth century decorated the chapel of the Spagnuoli at 
Florence, we here see a consistently sustained human interest, 
after the manner of the new tendency. St. Thomas appears 
enthroned, with the four cardinal virtues, under a rich archi- 
tecture decorated with cherub forms. His feet rest upon a 
prostrate heretic ; several spectators are looking down from 
a gallery above. The most remarkable figures, however, are 
those of the teachers of false doctrine on each side of him in 
the foreground, who display the most varied expressions of 
shame, grief, and mortification. Among them is Sabellius 
in a red mantle, the grey-headed Arius, and two richly-clad 
boys. The Eestasy of St. Thomas in the lunette above is of 
inferior value.* The altar-piece contains an Annunciation, 
in which St. Thomas is presenting the kneeling figure of 
Cardinal Carafa to the Virgin, who, though in prayer, is 
stealing a glance at the angel entering on the other side. 


* These fine and interesting frescoes were barbarously restored and 
repainted in 1874, 


ST. PAUL ADDRESSING 8T. PETER IN PRISON ; 


From a fresco by Filippino Lippi, in the Carmine, Florence. 
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MARTYRDOM OF S. PETER; a fresco by Filippino Lippi, in the Church of 8. M. del Carmine, Florence, 
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A lifted curtain shows a shelf of books and writing materials. 
On the wall beside and above the altar is the Assumption 
(now greatly over-painted). The Disciples looking upwards 
from the open grave are in excellent action, but appear less 
animated with devotion than with astonishment at the 
miracle. Having returned to Florence, Filippino completed 
the histories of the Apostles John and Philip upon the side 
walls of the Strozzi Chapel, in 8. Maria Novella, which he 
had received the commission to paint in 1487. These are 
greatly marred by injury and over-painting. Here he dis- 
tinguishes himself as a painter of emotions, of dramatic 
action, and of real life, omitting, it is true, the higher 
ecclesiastical meaning. The Resuscitation of Drusiana by 
St. John is, however, one of his highest efforts.* The 
Apostle is pointing upwards with his right hand, while 
his left touches Drusiana, who, with the most marvellous 
expression of returning life, is raising herself upon the 
bier. The bearers are fleeing in terror, but a number of 
graceful female figures remain in trembling attention, their 
frightened children clinging to their knees. Scarcely less 
excellent is the Apostle Philip exorcising the Dragon. 
The priests of the heathen temple are advancing resent- 
fully down the steps, while the Apostle, with a grand 
gesture, exorcises the monster in the foreground. On the 
right, collected round the body of the King’s son, whom the 
dragon has killed, is a finely expressed group of courtiers. 
On the left are standing other persons shuddering at the 
monster, and holding their hands before their faces at its 
pestilential breath. The figures are executed with peculiar 
energy and ease. The women are beautiful, the men dignified, 
and the forms throughout full of life. The drapery only is 
somewhat mannered and conventional. The rich ornamental 
details which Filippino has introduced into his frescoes in 
the Carafa and Strozzi Chapels—in the architecture and other 
accessories—-were the result of his study of Roman anti- 
quitics, which interested the painters of the fifteenth 
century more on account of their decorative character than 
on any principle of antique form. 

* See Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art,’ vol.i., p. 138. 
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Filippino died in 1504, and was buried in the church of 
8. Michele Bisdomini in Florence. 

Raffaello, the son of one Bartolommeo, called Raffaellino 
del Garbo, from the street in which he had his shop, or 
atelier, may be noticed in this place as a scholar of Filippino 
Lippi, under whose name his works not unfrequently pass. 
He was born in 1466, and died in 1524. In his earlier 
productions there is a peculiar charm, and a tenderness of 
feeling which nearly resembles Lorenzo di Credi, but ex- 
pressed more gracefully. In the Berlin Museum there are 
two excellent works by him—of the five formerly attributed 
to him, three are by Filippino Lippi. We give a woodcut of 
one of the two—a Virgin and Child with two Angels, 
remarkable for the qualities we have mentioned. A fine 
altar-piece by him is in the church of 8. Spirito, Florence. 
The dramatic power which characterises the two Lippi and 
Ghirlandajo, displays itself in his ‘ Resurrection, in the 
Florence Academy, especially in the figures of the four 
guards, which are, however, somewhat extravagant in gesture 
and expression. The Coronation of the Virgin in the Louvre, 
a much injured picture, is not a favourable example of the 
master. Some of his later works are to be seen on the 
ceiling of the chapel of St. Thomas Aquinas, in the church 
of the Minerva, Rome, the walls of which, as we have seen, 
were painted by his master. A ‘“ tondo” with the Virgin 
and Child and Angels, by Raffaellino, was in the collection 
of the late Mr. William Graham (London), 

Raffaellino del Garbo must not be confounded with two 
other contemporary painters whose names were Raffaello, and 
who, curiously enough, were both sons of a Bartolommeo. By 
one of them, Raffaello de’ Carli, there is an altar-piece, dated 
1502, of Peruginesque character and some merit, in the 
Corsini Palace, Florence. By Raffaello de’ Capponi there is 
an altar-piece, signed and dated 1500, in the collection of 
the Hospital of 8. Maria Nuova, Florence—a Virgin and 
Child with two saints, and portraits of the donor and his 
wife. He was a very inferior painter to del Garbo. He also 
appears to have been a pupil of Filippino Lippi.* 


* See ‘La Cappella dei Principi Corsini in S$. Spirito e un quadro di 


MADONNA AND ANGELS; tondo by Raffaellino del Garbo, in the Museum at Berlin. 
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We now come to the second group of painters of the 
Florentine school, “in which realistic probability and 
correctness in hitting off the characteristics of individual 
things was the principal aim.” One of the most eminent 
and original of those who belonged to it was Benozzo di 
Lese di Sandro, known as Benozzo Gozzoli. He was the son 
of a small peasant landholder in the Commune of the Badia 
of Settimo near Florence, and was born in 1420. Like 
other distinguished painters of those times, he began life 
as a worker in metal, and his name is found amongst 
the artificers who assisted Ghiberti in making the renowned 
gates for the Baptistery at Florence. Abandoning this 
branch of art, he entered the school of Fra Angelico, and, 
with other pupils, followed his master to Rome. He appears 
to have been employed there in painting frescoes in the 
Cesarini Chapel in the church of the Araceli, and, sub- 
sequently, with the Frate, in decorating the chapel in the 
Vatican. In 1447 he accompanied his master to Orvieto, 
where, as we have already stated, he worked under Fra 
Angelico in painting the vault of the chapel of the 
Madonna di 8. Brizio in the Cathedral; the frescoes in 
three of the compartments being attributed to the pupil’s 
hand. These, and others of his early works, are entirely in 
the manner of his master. But later he presents the greatest 
contrast to Fra Angelico, for of all the Florentine painters, 
he is precisely the one who seems to have been first 
smitten with the beauty of the natural world and its various 
appearances. His pictures overflow with the delighted sense 
of this beauty. He was the first to create rich landscape 
backgrounds, with cities, villas, and trees, rivers and richly- 
cultivated valleys, bold rocks and hills—treated, however, in 
a more or less conventional manner, and wanting in that 
true poetic feeling for nature which distinguishes the works of 
Piero di Cosimo. He enlivens his landscapes most agreeably 
with animals of all kinds, such as dogs, hares, and deer, 
and with large and small birds, which are introduced 


Raffaello de’ Carli,’ and ‘ Catalogo della Galleria dei Principi Corsini (1880), 
by Ulderigo Medici; and the last catalogue of the Berlin Gallery, by 
Julius Meyer—under head of ‘ Garbo.’ 
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wherever there is room. When the incident takes place in 
the interior of cities or dwellings, he desplays the richest 
fancy for architectural forms, representing halls with open 
porticoes, elegant arcades, galleries, and balconies, all in a 
beautiful Florentine style, and decorated with the most 
elegant and varied ornaments. In the representations of the 
human figure, we find gaiety and whim, feeling and dignity, 
in the happiest combination; but in this instance again, the 
artist, not satisfied with the figures necessary to the action, 
peoples the landscape and architecture with groups, and 
generally surrounds the principal actors with a circle of 
spectators, among whom are introduced portraits of the 
painter’s contemporaries, to whom he has thus raised a 
memorial. In movement and cast of drapery, Benozzo’s 
figures, taken singly, are often very graceful, although 
marked by an almost feminine timidity of gait and gesture ; 
the heads are very expressive; the portraits true to nature, 
and delicately felt. 

Among the earlier works of Benozzo may be mentioned 
the figures of the Apostles and the Martyrs, executed after 
the year 1447, which form a portion of the glory in the 
Last Judgment, commenced by Fra Angelico in the chapel of 
8. Brizio, in the cathedral of Orvieto. Also several paintings 
in the churches of 8. Fortunato and 8. Francesco at Monte- 
falco (a little town not far from Foligno), executed between 
1450 and 1452, in which the resemblance to Fra Angelico 
is evident. In 1456 he executed the altar-piece now in the 
public Gallery of Perugia—with a centre picture of the 
Virgin and four saints, and a predella and pilasters with 
numerous small figures—in which he appears as a complete 
imitator of the Frate. In 1459 Benozzo returned to Florence 
in order to decorate the walls of the small chapel in the 
Palazzo Medici, now Riceardi. Here we see him first 
entering that path which led him entirely away from the 
forms proper to his master. This chapel is made the scene 
of the Journey of the Three Kings to Bethlehem, represented 
in a sumptuous progress of knights, squires, and pages, with 
dogs and hunting leopards, all seen passing through a rich 
country. He has further introduced the portraits of various 
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members of the Medici family and of some of the principal 
citizens of Florence.* The walls next the altar are peopled 
with angels in a landscape, some singing, some kneeling, 
others plucking flowers, rendered with much poetry and 
feeling. Over the altar was once a panel-picture of the 
Nativity. From Florence Benozzo proceeded, in 1464-5, 
to §. Gemignano where he completed a series of works in 
the church of §. Agostino, illustrating the life of that saint 
in which his cheerful fancy is more completely developed.t 
He was assisted in them by one Giusto d Andrea.t 

The master is, however, seen to highest advantage in his 
labours in the Campo Santo at Pisa, which he undertook in 
1469, and which, with the exception of the works of Pietro 
di Puccio, cover the north wall. These frescoes occupied 
him till 1487. They form a continuation, both in situation 
and subject, of the works of Pietro, and represent the 
History of the Old Testament from the time of Noah to 
the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, in a thronged 
and overflowing series. They have suffered greatly from 
damp and neglect, yet still offer one of the most interesting 
monuments of art of the fifteenth century. The limits of 
this work do not permit any adequate description of subjects 
treated with such fulness of fancy and redundance of natural 
beauties as they display. Benozzo is in his element here ; 
sometimes, as in all his works, approaching the exaggerated 
and fantastic, never really abstract or grand; but always 
revelling in the truly picturesque, whether of nature or art ; 
in architecture, flowers, fruits, and animals, with gorgeous 
peacocks perched on marble basins, and pergolas laden with 
grapes, and every form of jocund life that could be made 

* These frescoes have been copied for the Arundel Society, and are in 
course of publication. 

+ The greater part of these frescoes have also been copied for the Arundel 
Society, and the St. Augustin preaching at Rome has been published in 
chromo-lithography. 

{ A letter of Benozzo’s dated S. Gemignano, 1467, is published in Dr. 
Gaye’s collection, together with an extract from the journal of Giusto di 
Andrea, one of the painter’s assistants in 8. Agostino. Gusto particularizes 
all the parts done by his own hand. Three other interesting letters, 
addressed by Benozzo to Pietro de’ Medici in 1459, also published by Dr. 


Gaye, relate to the Adoration of the Magi, in the private chapel of the 
Medici. 
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consistent with the subject in hand (see woodcut). There 
are twenty-one frescoes in the Campo Santo by his hand.* 
He was assisted in them by Zenobio Macchiavelli, who copied 
his style feebly.t The execution of this mighty work gave 
so much satisfaction to the Pisan authorities in its progress, 
that as early as 1478 they presented the painter with a 
solid, though somewhat novel, testimony of their regard in 
the shape of a sarcophagus, destined for his ultimate repose 
within the precincts of the Campo Santo. An inscription 
recording their gift, with the date of 1478, has misled 
biographers as to the time of his death, which is now 
proved to have taken place ten years later in 1498. 

Easel pictures by Benozzo are rare, and, like other great 
masters, he is not seen to such advantage in this form as 
in his frescoes. A Virgin and Child with Saints and Angels, 
in the National Gallery, displays a certain energy and 
reality, though by no means an attractive picture. The 
‘Rape of Helen’ in the same collection is a more charac- 
teristic example of the painter. The Louvre possesses a 
picture by him representing St. Thomas Aquinas in glory, 
seated on a prostrate heretic, between Plato and Aristotle. 
The illuminations of a MS. Virgil in the Biblioteca 
Riccardiana at Florence recall his style.t 

Alesso Baldovinetti was born in 1427, and gained a name 
for the minuteness of his details, and for his attempts to 
improve the methods used in wall-painting. It is possible 
that these very experiments may account for the poverty of 
his works, and for the bad condition of those that exist. 
A fresco by him is still to be seen in the vestibule of the 
church of the Annunziata at Florence; but little more 
than the mere outline of the figures remains. As it was 
painted on “stucco lucido” (a dry surface), and not in 
‘buon fresco,” the colour has crumbled away and has almost 


* C. Lasinio, ‘Pitt. a fresco del Campo Santo di Pisa.’ Ottley, pl. 46 
to 49. 

+ By this inferior painter there are signed pictures in the National 
Gallery at Dublin, and in the public Gallery at Pisa. 

t Lorenzo da Viterbo, by whom there is a fresco representing the 


marriage of the Virgin in that town, appears to have been a pupil of 
Benozzo. 
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NOAH AND HIS FAMILY; a fresco in the Campo Santo at Fisa, by Benozzo Gozzoli 
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entirely disappeared. The frescoes, and an Annuncia- 
tion on panel, in the Portogallo Chapel in the church of 
S. Miniato, above Florence, are better preserved, and are 
among his best works. They are wrongly ascribed to 
Piero del Pollajuolo.* A much injured picture by Baldo- 
vinetti—a Virgin and Child with six saints—is in the 
Uffizi. He was a painter of inferior merit, and his works are 
weak and dry, with angular draperies. His portrait painted 
in fresco, now in the possession of Signor Morelli, was 
removed from the wall of the choir of the church of S. 
Trinita, Florence, when the frescoes that he executed there 
were destroyed in the last century. He worked in mosaic, 
and, according to Vasari, taught the art to Domenico Ghir- 
landajo. He died in 1499, 

Another Florentine employed under Sandro Botticelli on 
the walls of the Sistine Chapel was Cosimo Rosselli, whose 
family for three generations had followed the profession of 
the arts. He was born in 14389, and became assistant to 
Neri de’ Bicci, a master not calculated to develop talent. 
His best work is a large fresco t in a very dark chapel in 
S. Ambrogio, at Florence, painted in 1486; it represents 
the removal of a miraculous sacramental cup from the 
church to the bishop’s palace. Here, as already remarked 
in the instance of Masaccio, the greater part of the com- 
position consists of mere spectators; among whom we find 
pleasing female and dignified male figures. The costume, 
which is that of the time, is finished with remarkable 
precision. There is also a good fresco by him, with strong 
energetic heads, in the vestibule of the church of the 
Annunziata, Florence, representing the vision of 8. Philip 
Benizzi—the first of the series completed by Andrea del 
Sarto. Among Rosselli’s best pictures may be mentioned a 
Coronation of the Virgin, in 8. Maria Maddalena de’ Pazzi, 
at Florence, and an excellent altar-piece in 8. Ambrogio— 
the Assumption of the Madonna, with angels and saints at 
her feet. Of his frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, the Sermon 
on the Mount (see woodcut) is the most successful. The 


* Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 351, note. 
+ Engraved in Lasinio’s Collection from the old Florentine masters. 
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landscape, and perhaps other parts, are by his pupil, Piero 
di Cosimo. The three others, the Passage of the Red Sea, 
Moses Delivering the Tables of the Law, and the Last 
Supper, are tame and devoid of interest. He died in 1507. 
His will contradicts Vasari’s assertion that the pursuit of 
alchemy had ruined him, for it proves him to have been 
in good circumstances. 

Piero di Cosimo, a painter not sufficiently appreciated, 
but of striking originality, and of a strong individual 
character (b. 1462, d. 1521), was the scholar of Cosimo 
Rosselli, after whom he was called. Although he lived till 
1521, and may in the latter part of his life have been 
influenced by Leonardo da Vinci, in his style of conception 
he belongs to the fifteenth century, and may, therefore, be 
properly noticed here. His principal works are in Florence. 
The iarriage of St. Catherine, an altar-piece executed by 
him for the church of the Foundling Hospital (Innocenti), 
and now in the board-room of that Institution, is an excel- 
lent work with finely modeled, expressive heads, and a 
beautiful landscape background, subdued, but rich, in colour. 
The expression of the Virgin tenderly looking upon the 
Child on her knee, who is turning to St. Catherine, is 
especially charming. The ‘ Conception,’ with six saints, in 
the Uffizi, “is remarkably solid in composition and character, 
and really a model picture of the school.” * A striking and 
very original representation of the Virgin and Child in the 
Louvre, known as the ‘ Vierge au pigeon’ (No. 497), has 
been attributed to him; as also a fine “ tondo,” with a holy 
family, in the Dresden Gallery, there assigned to Luca 
Signorelli, and a similar “tondo” in the Borghese Gallery, 
Rome, attributed to Raphael. 

Piero di Cosimo is described as a man of strange habits, 
fonder of mythological than of theological subjects. Of the 
former there are three pictures in the Uffizi, with the history 
of Perseus, full of fancy and of the brightest colour—the best 
of the three being the delivery of Andromeda, with a 
delightful landscape. His death of Procris in the National 
Gallery is perhaps the most beautiful of his works, and has 


* Burckhardt’s ‘Cicerone,’ p. 64. 
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an idyllic character of indescribable charm. A somewhat 
similar but inferior work—a recumbent Venus playing with 
Cupid and a sleeping Mars—is in the Berlin Museum. He 
excelled in landscape, which he was the first of the Florentine 
painters to treat with a true, and at the same time poetic, 
feeling for nature, giving it prominence in his pictures. We 
have already mentioned him as the author of the landscape 
background in Cosimo Rosselli’s fresco of the Sermon on the 
Mount in the Sistine Chapel. 

Piero di Cosimo also enjoyed considerable reputation as a 
portrait painter. The fine portrait of a warrior, believed 
to be the Florentine General, Francesco Ferrucci, in the 
National Gallery (there attributed to Lorenzo Costa), is 
by him.* In the gallery at the Hague that of Francesco da 
San Gallo is by his hand. He was the inventor of the 
strange masque called the “Triumph of Death,” which 
became the fashion in the Carnival at Florence. He 
painted chiefly in tempera, obtaining in that material an 
extraordinary brilliancy, as well as transparency, of colour. 

We have next to notice a painter whose name is one of 
the great landmarks in the history of Florentine art, and 
who carried to perfection what Masolino and Masaccio had 
conceived and begun. Domenico Bigordi, called Ghirlandajo,t 
was born in 1449. His father was a silk-broker. In a 
document preserved in the Archives at Florence he describes 
himself as such, and states that he has two sons, Domenico 
and Davide, who, although painters by profession, were 
working with a goldsmith and jeweller. Their master 
probably manufactured the garlands which were so much in 
favour with the Florentine women, and the young men 
coming from his shop were consequently called “del Ghir- 
landajo.”{ Domenico early showed his talent for painting in 

* See Signor Frizzoni, who has restored to Piero di Cosimo pictures 
passing under other names in various collections, in *L’ Arte Italiana 
nella Galleria Nazionale di Londra,’ p. 10, &c. 

+ In the registry of his death he is named ‘ Domenicho di Tommaso di 
Churrado Bighordi, called del Grillandajo,—for Ghirlandajo, in the 
Florentine dialect. 

{ This account of Ghirlandajo’s parentage was communicated to the 


editor by Signor Milanesi, the sub-director of the Florentine Archives and 
the learned author of the notes in the last edition of Vasari’s Lives. It has 
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the striking likenesses he drew of the passers-by, whilst 
with the goldsmith. His first teacher was either Cosimo 
Rosselli or Alesso Baldovinetti. The direction which Art 
had now taken was carried to a perfection of a peculiar 
kind by Domenico Ghirlandajo. The aim of the artist in 
this instance was no longer external form for itself, no 
longer a beautiful and true imitation of the circumstances of 
nature in the abstract. It was a predilection for particular 
forms, for particular circumstances, and especially for grand 
and important relations of life; for the glory and dignity of 
his native city, which, as we have before remarked, had 
attained at that time the zenith of her greatness. The portrait, 
in the largest signification of the word, is the prominent 
characteristic in the productions of Ghirlandajo. Thus, above 
all, we find the motive—which in earlier masters appeared 
more the result of accidental observation—in him completely 
and consistently followed out. He introduced portraits of 
contemporaries into his historical representations, thus 
raising to them an honourable memorial; not, however, 
portraying them as the holy personages themselves, as was 
the practice among the painters of the Netherlands, and in 
Germany. Simple and tranquil, in the costume of their 
time, they siand by, as spectators, or rather witnesses, of 
the holy incident represented, and frequently occupy the 
principal places in the picture. They are generally arranged 
somewhat symmetrically in detached groups, thus giving 
to the whole a peculiarly solemn effect. In their relation to 
the actual subject of the picture they may be compared 
with the chorus of the Greek tragedy. Ghirlandajo, again, 
usually places the scene of the sacred event in the domestic 
and citizen life of the time, and introduces, with the real 
costume of the spectators, the architecture of Florence in 
the richest display and in complete perspective, without 
degenerating into those fantastic combinations which we find 
in Benozzo Gozzoli. The saints also retain their well-known 
ideal drapery, not without reminiscences of the style of the 


hitherto been assumed that his father was a goldsmith and manufacturer 
of garlands, and that hence his name. 
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THE CALLING OF PETER AND ANDREW ; a fresco in the Sistine Chapel, by D. Ghirlandajo. 
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fourteenth century. A third element is, moreover, apparent 
in Ghirlandajo’s works, derived from a particular study of 
antique motives of a light and animated kind, and especially 
of antique drapery. This study is to be traced in accessory 
female figures. In the execution of the details a certain 
degree of severity is still observable, especially in the out- 
lines; it can scarcely, however, be called a defect. The 
forms are perfectly well imitated, and the peculiarities of 
nature successfully caught. In the technical management of 
fresco Ghirlandajo exhibits an unsurpassed finish, and worked 
in it with extraordinary facility. He is said to have ex- 
pressed a wish that he might be allowed to paint in fresco 
the whole of the walls which enclosed the city of Florence. 
In 1475, when twenty-six years of age, Domenico Ghir- 
landajo was invited to Rome, with his brother Davide, to 
paint in the Sistine Chapel and in the Library of the 
Vatican. He must at that time have already acquired con- 
siderable reputation in his native city to have obtained this 
commission; but none of the works which he executed in 
Florence before this date are now known.* The subject 
allotted to him in the Sistine Chapel was the ‘Calling of 
Peter and Andrew,’ and he may be said, by the general 
advance of the qualities of composition and expression, to 
take precedence of his fellow-labourers on the same walls 
(see woodcut). The influence of Masaccio is evident in the 
arrangement of the figures and in the noble individuality 
of each head, many of which represent portraits of con- 
temporaries who contemplate the scene with solemn interest, 
and are introduced to give richness and reality to the com- 
position, not as actors in the event. The Resurrection, 
which Ghirlandajo painted to the right of the entrance, has 
been so greatly injured and so badly repainted that it can 
scarcely now be considered his work. He seems to have 
done but little in the Vatican Library, his paintings thero 
being completed by his brother Davide. He appears also to 
* Domenico Ghirlandajo’s employment in the Sistine Chapel has hitherto 
been assigned to a later date; but Signor Milanesi has now shown that 
it was in 1475. (See his note in Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. iii., p. 259.) Weare 


indebted to this gentleman for the arrangement in the text in their 
chronological order of other works by the painter. 
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have been employed at Rome in decorating in fresco the space 
above the tomb of the Tornabuoni family in the church of 
the Minerva. In 1476-77 we find him aggin in Tuscany, 
at Passignano—where he painted a Last Supper—and else- 
where. In 1480 he undertook the frescoes in the Ves- 
pucci chapel in the Ognissanti at Florence, where the 
portrait of Amerigo Vespucci is reported to have been intro- 
duced# and which were covered with whitewash in 1616. 
Two other works by him, however, bearing this date, are 
preserved in the same church and in the adjoining convent. 
The subject of the one—St. Jerome, a fresco on the left 
of the nave—is a grand and severe figure seated at a desk, 
and surrounded with a variety of objects of still life, from 
a Florence flask to his cardinal’s hat (see woodcut). The 
other work is a Last Supper in the Refectory, treated in 
the traditional form with Judas seated alone on the nearer 
side of the table.* An effort at that variety of expression 
which culminated in Leonardo da Vinci, is here seen. But 
these works are far from displaying the excellence he 
afterwards attained. Domenico is next studied in the frescoes 
of the Sala del Orologio, since called the Sala dei Gigli, 
in the Palazzo Vecchio, began in 1481, and finished in 
1485. They consist of a grand and very elaborate design 
in the renaissance or revived classic style, with the figure 
of 8. Zenobio, a patron saint of Florence, enthroned, with 
two other Saints, all larger than life. In the background 
are seen the Duomo, the Campanile, and the Baptistery. 
Two lions in chiaroscuro bear the armorial standards of the 
city. Above, also in chiaroscuro, are six single figures of 
illustrious characters from Roman history, and a lunette with 
the Virgin and Child of a beauty and grace seldom seen in 
Ghirlandajo’s Holy Families. The whole composition is 
strictly architectural and decorative.t This is one of the 
wall-paintings still surviving in a hall which the chief 
painters of the day, Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, and Perugino 
contributed to adorn. 


* Published in chromo-lithography by the Arundel Society. 
+ See ‘Domenico Ghirlandajo,’ by the editor, printed for the Arundel 
Society. 
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ST. JEROME; a fresco by D. Ghirlandajo, in the Ognissanti, Florence. 
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THE DEATH OF ST. FRANCIS; a fresco in 8. Trinita at Florence, by D, Ghirlandajo. 
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At the close of 1485 Ghirlandajo completed the frescoes 
representing the history of St. Francis, in the Sassetti chapel 
-in the church of the Trinit’ (Florence)—works in which 
all his varied powers attained maturity. In the abundant 
incidents and characters which this subject afforded, the 
noblest realism combined with inimitable dignity supplies 
the place of the ideal. Ghirlandajo in fresco, as Mozart in 
music, is always within the range of human sympathies ; both 
masters elevating their art to its highest exercise by means of 
exquisite feeling and profound science. Here again contem- 
porary portraits appear: that of Lorenzo de’ Medici, with 
others, in the subject of St. Francis presenting his rules to 
Pope Honorius III.; the master’s own, in cap and mantle, 
in the picture of the Miracle of a Child of the Spini Family 
restored to life. Both these frescoes are of the utmost 
beauty; and the last-mentioned contains one of those groups 
of Ligh-born women, redolent with staid modesty, in which 
Ghirlandajo stands unrivalled. But the fresco of the death of 
the Saint is the most remarkable of the series. The simple, 
solemn arrangement of the whole; the artless, unaffected 
dignity of the single figures; the noble, manly expression 
of sorrowing sympathy; the perfection of the execution ; 
combine to place this picture among the most exquisite 
examples of Italian art.* Our woodcut tells the tale better 
than any description. A writer dwelling on the intense 
grief of the brethren environing the body, and on the more 
sober sorrow of those farther off, calls attention to the satire 
conveyed in the figures of the Bishop and his attendants, 
who are cold and indifferent to what is passing while they 
mechanically repeat the prayers for the occasion.t For the 

* G@hirlandajo’s paintings in §. Trinita and S. Maria Novella are en- 
grayed in Lasinio’s collection of the works of early Florentine masters. 
The fresco of the death of the Saint, with two of the principal heads of the 
size of the original, have been produced in chromo-lithography by the 
Arundel Society. 

+ Notice of Ghirlandajo by the Editor, published by the Arundel Society. 
While admiring the simplicity and nature displayed iu the Death of 
St. Francis, the writer points out that the composition is strictly 
imitated from one of the same subject by Giotto. This may be seen in 
the Bardi chapel of S. Croce, recently freed from its whitewash. Not 


only the general arrangement is the same, but the groups, right and 
left, are literally repeated, though with greater life and truth. This 
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rest, the paintings in this chapel are not all of equal merit ; 
in those on the left wall particularly the assistance of 
scholars is very evident. Ghirlandajo had scarcely completed 
this great undertaking when he was engaged to cover the 
choir of 8. Maria Novella with a new series of frescoes in 
place of the damaged works, already mentioned, by Orcagna. 
The very wealth and perfection with which he endowed 
these since-neglected walis forbid all attempt at description. 
The chief subjects are from the life of the Virgin and that 
of the Baptist, rendered in every form of beauty, dignity, 
and expression. The most interesting of the series are those 
in the lower courses nearest the eye. Our woodcut gives 
an idea of the graceful nature of the groups and of the 
grandeur of the background in the Birth of the Virgin. 
This great work was executed for the Tornabuoni and 
Tornaquinci families, and no less than twenty-one portraits, 
including that of the beautiful Ginevra de’ Benci, with 
several from the Medici, Sassetti, and other families, are 
introduced. It was completed in 1490 and is inscribed with 
his family name Bigordi. 

Whilst executing these frescoes in 8. Maria Novella, he 
painted in 1487, in the chapel of 8. Fina, in the collegiate 
church of 8. Gemignano, the death of the Saint, a work 
of great beauty worthy of his hand. In the decoration of 
this chapel he was assisted by his brother-in-law, Bastiano 
Mainardi. 

The peculiar beauties of Ghirlandajo's style are not so 
much developed in his easel pictures, which cannot, in 
general, lay claim to equal merit with his frescoes. He 
disturbs us frequently in them by a certain gaudiness, and 
especially by an inharmonious red. Among them, however, 
we find some very distinguished exceptions, especially at 
Florence. In the church of the Innocenti (attached to the 
Foundling Hospital) is a beautiful Adoration of the Kings, 
dated 1488, in which appear some excellent heads from 
nature, especially among the accessory figures, and a charming 


adoption of a successful type is as old as the Greek sculptors, and only 
reflects honour on the artist who could openly clothe a great forerunner’s 
ideas in the garb of a more advanced art. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE VIRGIN; a fresco by Ghirlandajo, in the Choir of 8. Maria Novella at Florence. 
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landscape background. It has been over-cleaned and, the 
glazings having been removed, looks raw. Another Adoration 
(a circular picture) of the preceding year is in the gallery 
of the Uffizi. Two admirable pictures by him are in the 
Florentine Academy, both remarkable for very sweet and 
graceful Madonnas. The one, of the year 1485, is the 
well-known Adoration of the Shepherds, where an antique 
sarcophagus serves as a crib. An excellent Visitation, 1491, 
is in the Louvre; a Madonna in a nimbus, with four 
Saints and a kneeling St. Jerome of especial grandeur of 
form and expression, in the Berlin Museum. 

An altar-piece in the Sacristy of the Duomo at Lucca is 
another very fine example of the master. It represents the 
Virgin and Child with several saints, and has a beautiful 
predella, divided into seven compartments, with numerous 
small figures. The head of an old man with a bottle-nose 
in the Louvre is a clever, though far from attractive portrait, 
showing his skill in that branch of his art. He is not 
represented in the National Gallery. 

Ghirlandajo was a very able worker in mosaic. An 
Annunciation which he executed in this material in a 
lunette over one of the entrances to the Duomo at Florence, 
is, from the skilful arrangement of the tessere and the 
brilliancy of its colours, one of the finest specimens of 
the art. He was wont to declare that true painting for 
eternity was mosaic. 

The death of Ghirlandajo from the plague occurred in 
1494. He was buried in the church of S. Maria Novella, 
in which his finest works serve for his monument. 

His brothers, Davide and Benedetto, imitated his manner 
and assisted him in his labours. ‘The former, as we have 
seen, was with him at Rome, when he was painting in the 
Sistine chapel. By Benedetto there is a very indifferent 
picture—Christ on the way to Calvary—in the Louvre. It 
is probable that many inferior paintings in public and 
private galleries attributed to the master are by one of the 
brothers. Bastiano Mainardi, who died in 1513, if not equal 
to his brother-in-law in the management of colour and in 
modeling, is peculiarly happy in his delicate conception of 
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character, as seen in the figures of various saints which 
he executed. His best works are those in the chapel of 
S. Fina, to which we have already referred. Others are to 
be found in the churches of 8. Gemignano (his birthplace) 
and in that of S. Croce and others at Florence. There is 
a Virgin and Child by him in the Louvre. 

Francesco Granacci (1477-1543), also one of the scholars 
of Domenico Ghirlandajo, unites with his master’s style a 
lighter grace, without, however, attaining the same life and 
energy. ‘Chere are good works by him in the Pitti and Uffizi 
Galleries at Florence ; and in the Academy of Fine Arts, 
where a series of small pictures, representing the Martyrdom 
of §. Apollonia, may be particularly noted. Others are in 
the Berlin Museum. An altar-piece by him, representing St. 
Thomas receiving the girdle of the Virgin, painted for the 
Rucellai family, was in the possession of the late Earl Somers. 
At a later time Granacci inclined more to the manner of 
his great contemporary, Michael Angelo Buonarroti, who, 
as well as Domenico’s son, Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, belongs 
to a succeeding period. Pictures by various masters of 
this school are in the transept of 8. Spirito at Florence. 

We now turn to the third division of the Florentine school, 
directly produced by the influence and efforts of the sculptors. 

We have seen that the representation of the nude had been 
more particularly attempted by Paolo Uccello and Andrea 
del Castagno ; and there is no doubt that the development 
of this power was materially assisted by the practice of 
the plastic arts which in Italy considerably preceded that of 
painting. This was a time when individuals dealt often in 
a plurality of arts—that of the goldsmith, the bronze-caster, 
the sculptor, and the painter being in many instances carried 
on together. It may be doubted, considering the length of art 
and brevity of life, whether this practice was beneficial ; but 
there is no question that the accuracy of modeling required 
in plastic workmanship acted favourably on certain painters. 
The brothers Pollajwoli—Antonio and Pietro—were artists 
of this multiform class, born severally in 1429 and ? 1448. 
Their father was a goldsmith, and Antonio was apprenticed 
to him, and became eminent in an art which, in a luxurious 
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and wealthy age, included every form of costly ornament, 
equally in relief and in the round, in gold, silver, and 
bronze, from a lady’s jewel to the design for a crucifix or an 
altar chasse. He is even recorded to have rivalled Maso 
Finiguerra in niello-work. In these forms Antonio soon 
showed great mastery over design, with a deeper study of 
anatomy than had hitherto characterised this class of work- 
mansifip, and became the first draughtsman of his time. 
The brothers are recorded by Vasari as the first artists who 
practised dissection, while their knowledge of the recently- 
discovered examples of antique sculpture is also evident. In 
the form of pictorial art they display accordingly these 
combined influences. This is seen in the small pictures in 
the Uffizi—Hercules strangling Anteus, and overcoming the 
Hydra—in which a severe simplicity and the angularity 
incidental to a worker in metals are obvious. In considering 
these pictorial efforts, it is difficult to distinguish one brother 
from the other. Pietro is known to have been the scholar 
of Andrea del Castagno ;* Antonio would seem (in painting) 
to have been self-taught, but was by far the most gifted 
artist of the two. Their style partakes of the nature of 
plastic imitation, abounding in ornament and architecture, 
with much gaiety of colour. The figure of Prudence, 
originally one of the Virtues painted by Pietro Pollajuolo 
for the Mercatanzia (at Florence), and the three male 
Saints executed by the two brothers, for 8. Miniato al 
Monte, now in the Ufiizi, are illustrations of their style. 
An extreme example of the influence of the jeweller’s art 
is the Annunciation at Berlin, where an exuberance of orna- 
ment produces the effect of a piece of tarsia. But the chief 
distinction of the Pollajuoli is that they first departed from 
the use of tempera—the vehicle of all the painters we have 
hitherto described—and first availed themselves of oil 
mediums. The chef-d’euwvre of the brothers is the large 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian in the National Gallery, where 


* Sionor Morelli believes that Alesso Baldovinetti may have been his 
first master. For an avalysis of the manner of the Pollajuol, and an 
account of theiv works, see ‘Italian Masters in German Galleries,’ p. 351-— 
353. 
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the fine treatment of the archers and the minute rendering 
of the background seem to unite the Italian and Flemish 
manner (see woodcut). This picture has been considered 
one of the first in Italy painted in oil; but, however removed 
from tempera, the real character of the vehicle used in this 
altar-piece is still uncertain, being, at all events, not that 
of the Van Eycks. Pietro Pollajuolo has left his only 
signed work—a Coronation of the Virgin—in the Pieve of 
8. Gemignano. Pietro died before 1496; Antonio in 1498. 
There is a fine portrait of Antonio by himself in the 
Torregiani collection at Florence. 

The course of Andrea Verocchio, born in Florence, 1435, 
resembles that of the Pollajuoli. According to Vasari he 
was “a goldsmith, a teacher of perspective, a sculptor, a 
carver, a painter, and a musician ;” a catalogue of gifts which 
link him with Leonardo da Vinci. His Colleoni monument 
at Venice places him on a higher pedestal than the Pollajuoli 
attained, showing a combination of science and art worthy 
to be carried forward by his great scholar. The drawings 
attributed to Verocchio are difficult to distinguish from those 
of Lorenzo di Credi and Leonardo da Vinci, but the style, 
at all events, was original in Verocchio. He appears to 
have made a large number of designs for others to execute. 
As a painter, the same difficulty occurs to define what was 
really by his hand. The only certain example is the well- 
known Baptism in the Accademia at Florence (see woodcut), 
the foremost angel in which is recorded to have been painted 
after Verocchio’s design by Leonardo da Vinci. An altar- 
piece attributed to him—a Virgin and Child with Saints, 
said to be the one painted for the Church of 8. Domenico, 
mentioned by Vasari—was sold some years ago at Florence, 
and is in private possession in Scotland. Verocchio died in 
1488, leaving unfinished the equestrian statue of Colleoni. 

There are two pictures in the National Gallery, assigned 
there to Antonio Pollajuolo but which are more probably 
the work of an excellen painter coming from the atelier 
of Verocchio, who has not yet been identified with any well- 
known master of the time. One of these pictures, at one 
time attributed to Ghirlandajo, is the Virgin adoring the 
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MARTYRDOM OF ST. SEBASTIAN; by Antonio and Pietro Pollajuolo, National Gallery. 
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BAPTISM OF CHRIST; by Andrea del Verocchio, in the Accademia, Florence. 
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Infant Christ, and two Angels—a work of the most attrac- 
tive character from its careful finish, its rich and trans- 
parent colour, and its great beauty of expression. The 
minute execution of the details, especially in the ornaments, 
would appear to denote the hand of an artist who had 
practised the. goldsmith’s or jeweller’s art. The second 
picture, evidently by the same master as the one just de- 
scribed, represents the Angel with Tobias (No. 781). By 
this unknown, but very able painter, other pictures, recog- 
nisable by their peculiar style, are to be found under 
different names in various collections. 

Lorenzo Sciarpelloni, commonly called Lorenzo di Credi— 
whose family name appears to have been Barducci—was born 
in 1459 and died in 1537. He was apprenticed to Verocchio,* 
who counted among his pupils Leonardo da Vinci and 
Pietro Perugino. His subjects are generally limited to 
Holy Familes, with gentle and contemplative Saints, and 
fine architectural backgrounds. His pictures are much 
esteemed and sought after by connoisseurs; but spurious 
examples passing under his name are not uncommon. One 
of his most important works is the Virgin and Child 
enthroned, with SS. Julian and Nicholas, in the Louvre— 
of great simplicity, with finely modeled heads of striking 
expression. Another of similar importance, and of his early 
youth—a Virgin and Child with the Baptist and $. Zenone— 
is in the Pappa-Galla chapel in the Duomo at Pistoja. Two 
attractive pictures by him —each a Nativity—are in the Uffizi. 
The Berlin Museum is rich in his works. St. Mary Egyptica, 
worn and aged, to whom an angel is bringing the sacred 
cup, in that Gallery, is an instance of his rare departure 
from the circle of tranquil Madonnas. A small picture in 
the Louvre—Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen—is re- 
markable for beauty of colour and refined sentiment. A 
‘ Nativity,’ with the Virgin and two angels adoring the 
Infant Christ and other figures, in the Florence Academy, 


* Lorenzo di Credi, whose full name was “ Lorenzo d’ Andrea @ Oderigo 
Barducci,” is sometimes stated to have been apprenticed to a goldsmith 
of the name of Cione. The explanation is that Cione was the patronymwie 
of his master Verocchio, who was a goldsmith as well as a painter. 
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as in an altar-piece of the Miraculous Conception, with 
numerous Saints, in the collection of pictures from the 
Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, at Florence. In the series 
of subjects behind the high-altar in the Duomo at Pisa he 
worked with Andrea del Sarto and Bazzi, and an altar-picce 
in the same church commenced by Andrea was finished by 
him. At Florence there are several of his Madonnas of a 
‘ pleasing character in the Academy of Fine Arts, and a 
St. Catherine inseribed with his Christian name in the 
Torr giani collection. 

The improvement in modeling and drawing contingent on 
the study of anatomy and practice of sculpture, brings us 
to another great name in the Tuscan school, associated with 
a daring vigour, and sometimes an ungenial coarseness, over- 
stepping the bounds of nature. Luca Signorelii, otherwise 
called Luca da Cortona, whose proper name is Luca a’ 
Egidio di Ventura, was born at Cortona—it is believed in 
1441—and was apprenticed to Pietro della Francesca. Little 
is known of his early life. He is recorded to have painted 
in Cortona in 1470, in Arezzo in 1472, and in Citta di 
Castello in 1474. In 1484 he was again in Cortona—where 
he made his home, and which still retains a few of his 
works in churches and private houses. A Deposition from’ 
the Cross and a Last Supper are in the Cathedral of that 
town. These are both fine examples, especially the Deposi- 
tion, which has a grace and a grand style of colouring, 
anticipating Sebastian del Piombo in this respect, as he also 
sometimes anticipated Michael Angelo in energy and grandeur 
of composition. In the ‘ Confraternita of §. Niccolo’ there 
is an altar-piece with an Hntombment on one side and the 
Virgin and Child and Saints on the other by him. A fresco 
by Luca in the same building was uncovered some years 
ago from whitewash. 

From Cortona Luca Signorelli doubtless supplied several 
of the neighbouring cities with his works, which are still 
found in Citta di Castello, Urbino, Borgo 8. Sepolero, and 
Perugia. In the public Gallery of the first-named town is 
a fine Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, with numerous figures, 
one of which, an archer, was copied by Raphael in a 
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drawing now at Lille, and by Pinturicchio. The altar-piece 
by him in the chapel of S. Onofrio, in the cathedral of 
Perugia (painted in 1484)—a Madonna enthroned with Saints, 
and an angel playing on a musical instrument—combines 
in some portions a very harsh naturalism, as in the figure 
of 8. Onofrio, and very defective drawing, as in the angel, 
with a rich glow of colour. In the public Gallery of 
Perugia there is also an early work by him, the Virgin in 
glory with Saints and angels, in a very damaged condition, 
but showing a strong, vigorous hand and much beauty in 
parts, as in the St. Sebastian and some of the angels. 

He also laboured at Siena, decorating the Petrucci Palace 
with frescoes of profane subjects, both mythological and 
historical; * and, assisted by his pupil Girolamo Genga, 
executed in the Convent of Mont’ Oliveto, near that city, the 
grand series of frescoes illustrating the life of St. Benedict, 
which are full of his energy and fancy, though now too much 
injured to be done justice to. 

In Volterra important altar-pieces by his hand still 
remain. One in the church of 8. Francesco—the Virgin and 
Child enthroned, with SS. Augustin and Jerome seated 
below—is signed and dated 1491. An Annunciation in the 
Duomo is in better preservation and finely coloured. 

One of Signorelli’s finest works is an altar-piece now in 
the public Gallery of Arezzo. It represents the Virgin in 
Glory with numerous Saints beneath, among them David 
playing on the harp—a figure grandly conceived and full 
of inspiration. The heads are finely modeled, and some 
are of great beauty. The Ikmeeling figure of the Donor, 
one Gamorino, is an excellent portrait. A holy Bishop 
raises a glass vase, from which, although broken, the blood 
of the Eucharist does not flow—the Child, holds in one of 
its hands the piece of broken glass. 

A. Crucifixion, in the Florence Academy, attributed to 
Signorelli is more probably by a scholar from a cartoon by 


_ * One of these frescoes, representing the Triumph of Chastity, trans- 
ferred to canvas, isin the National Gallery, It is, however, more probably by 


Girolamo Genga, who worked with Luca Signorelli at Siena, than by the 
master himself. 
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him—although somewhat cold in colour, it is wonderfully 
grand and impressive and full of energy. The drooping 
head of the Saviour is majestic, and, at the same time, deeply 
pathetic. The action of the despairing Magdalen at the 
foot of the Cross is finely conceived, and true to nature. 

But Srgnorelli’s chief fame rests on his frescoes at Orvieto, 
where, by a strange destiny, he was appointed to continue 
the labours of a painter the furthest possible opposed to 
himself in manner and character. The authorities of the 
cathedral of Orvieto, after waiting nine years for Perugino, 
at length engaged Luca Signorelli to carry on the fresco of 
the Last Judgment in the chapel of 8. Brizio which Fra 
Angelico had commenced.* The pious Frate had executed 
the solemn and quiescent part of the composition—namely, 
the figure of our Lord, and the attendant hierarchy of Saints 
and angels—and Benozzo Gozzoli had painted the apostles and 
martyrs. Ii was now reserved for the fiery Luca to add 
the great dramatic scene below, including the history of 
Antichrist.—| He therefore completed the work, not, it is 


* Engravings in Della Valle, “Storia del Duomo d@’ Orvieto,” Roma, 1791 
Ottley, pl. 52 to 54. 

+ The usual Biblical and theological subjects which appear to have 
been authorized during the middle ages were adopted by the great 
painters, with no other change than that of superior treatment. These 
illustrations existed originally in illuminated MSS.; and when wood- 
engraving was invented, the same subjects, and sometimes precisely the 
same designs, were repeated. The wild mystery called the History of 
Antichrist may perhaps be less early; or, being probably of Byzantine 
erigin, may have been less known among the Italian and German painters 
than the usual Scriptural and legendary subjects. The block-book, ‘Der 
Entkrist,’ printed about 1470, was not however the first that added this 
series of representations to those in general use, since a similar work, the 
‘Historia Sancti Johannis Evangelista, ejusque visiones Apocalyptice,’ 
appeared more than twenty years earlier. Luca Signorelli appears to 
have adopted his general inventions at Orvieto (the frescoes were begun 
in 1499) from these or similar sources. A suflicient proof may be found 
in the fact that the remarkable fable of the beheading of Elijah and Enoch 
in both the illustrations alluded to (apparently suggested by a passage in 
the Apocalypse, xi. 7) also occurs in Signoreili’s principal fresco, and this 
is but one among many points of resemblance. The German author, or 
artist, constantly refers to a ‘Compendium Theologie’ (“ davon steht auch 
geschrieben in dem Buch Compendio Theologie ”), a book or MS. probably 
in the hands of most monks of the fifteenth century. See also the rubric 
‘De Adventu Domini,’ in the Aurea Legenda.—C. L. E. The most im- 
portant of Signorelli’s frescoes at Orvieto—the ‘Resurrection ’—has beeu 
copied for the Arundel Society, 
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true, in the sense in which Fra Angelico had begun it, 
but with a grandeur which, excepting Leonardo da Vinci, no 
master partaking of the realistic tendency of the fifteenth 
century has surpassed. On the two side walls are repre- 
sented the history of Antichrist, with figures full of character, 
the Resurrection, Hell, and Paradise; on either side of the 
entrance, the end of the world—the sun and moon darkened, 
the stars falling from the sky, the temples overturned, and 
mankind destroyed by fire. The rising of the Blessed and 
of the Wicked complete the series. All these compositions 
are replete with meaning, action, and expression. In those 
representing the Resurrection, Hell, and Paradise, he has 
introduced a vast number of naked figures. A severe, but 
perfect and noble, drawing of the nude is observable in 
these works; and a number of positions in the figures, 
never attempted in art before, are introduced with careful 
study and success (see woodcuts). With the highest develop- 
ment also of plastic power, the anxious striving for 
mere anatomical correctness is no longer apparent, but gives 
place to a peculiar grandeur and elevation stamped alike 
on scenes of tranquillity and beatitude, and on representa- 
tions of vehement and fantastic action. We are in every 
way reminded of the style of Michael Angelo, of whom Luca 
was the immediate predecessor, if not the contemporary. 
Here is the same subordination of the merely accidental 
to the living majesty of the purely human form, only, it is 
true, not conceived with Michael Angelo’s almost superhuman 
grandeur. In drapery also Luca exhibits elevated feeling, 
and in his single figures a happy imitation of the antique. 
The lower part of the walls is occupied with “ tondi” repre- 
senting, in chiaroscuro, scenes from Dante’s ‘Divina Com- 
media,’ and mythological subjects accompanied by portraits 
of those poets who have described the Lower Regions, such 
as Hesiod and Virgil (in reference to the Sixth Book of 
the Aineid), Claudius (in reference to the Rape of Proser- 
pine), and Dante. They are surrounded by the most exquisite 
arabesque decorations, partly painted by his own hand, and 
partly by his pupils. In them he has shown himself a master 


of the decorative art. 
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figures from Luca Signorelli’s fresco of HELL, in the Duomo, Orvieto. 
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THE “FULMINATL.” DESTRUCTION OF THE WICKED; part of a fresco 


by Luca Signorelli in the Duomo of Orvieto. . ‘i 
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THE PARADISH; a fresco by Luca Signorelli, in the Duomo of Oryietto. 


p. 185. 


THE SCHOOL OF PAN; by Luca Signorelli, an oil painting in the Berlin Gallery 
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Luca Signorelli thus inaugurated a new phase in the science 
which Paolo Uccello had practised, and led the way to the 
more perfect daring of Michael Angelo. He may be con- 
sidered a painter strictly of the nude, always powerful in 
anatomy and action, square and unselect in form, and aca- 
demical in character. It was natural that a painter of this 
class should find congenial subjects in the ancient literature 
then so ardently studied in Florence, and which, as we have 
seen, he applied in the Petrucci Palace at Siena. A very 
much restored and overpainted picture, signed with his 
name, representing the School of Pan (see woodcut), in the 
Berlin Museum, shows how ardently he availed himself of the 
liberty which such subjects gave for the representation of the 
nude. The allegorical part of the picture is unintelligible. 

In 1497 Luca Signorelli was commissioned to paint the 
frescoes already mentioned in the cloister of the convent 
of Mont’ Oliveto di Chiusuri, on the road from Siena to 
Rome. Although these works, which are still preserved, 
are inferior in importance to those he executed in the 
cathedral of Orvieto, they are not unworthy of his hand 
and show the power and vigour of his mind. The deco- 
ration of the cloister was completed at a later period by 
Bazzi. The wall-painting of the Journey of Moses in the 
Sistine chapel, formerly attributed to him, is certainly not 
his work,* and is now believed to be by Pinturicchio. The 
History of Moses is, however, by Signorelli. 

Pictures by Luca Signorelli are rare to the north of the 
Alps. The National Gallery has been fortunate enough to 
acquire two capital works by him—a ‘Circumcision,’ in 
which the Child is believed to have been painted by Bazzi 
(Sodoma),t and a ‘ Nativity’ (both signed), which are highly 
characteristic of his manner, and contain some fine heads. 
In the Berlin Museum, in addition to the before-mentioned 
picture of the school of Pan, are two excellent wings of 


* Morelli’s, p. 268. Burckhardt, who saw that this fresco could not be 
by Signorelli to whom it was assigned, had conjectured that it might be by 
Perugino. Cicerone,’ p. 70. 

+ Vasari says that Bazzi painted the Child in a fresco by Signorelli ; 
but he appears to have been mistaken in this, as in many other 
instances. 
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an altar-piece, with figures of different Saints. Here Luca is 
seen in the strong contrasts observable in his art—in the 
caricatured head of the St. Jerome, and in the fine expres- 
sion, in the manner of the Umbrian School, of the Magdalen. 

Tn addition to his larger Michael-Angelesque peculiarities 
Luca may be known by the squareness of his forms in joints 
and extremities, by his somewhat dark and heavy tone, and 
by his landscape backgrounds. 

The master died in 1523. A powerful head of an old 
man, such as it may be well supposed was that of the 
painter of the Orvieto frescoes, in the Torrigiani collection 
at Florence, is said to be his portrait by himself. Another 
portrait in fresco, also believed to be by his own hand, is 
preserved in the small public Museum at Orvieto. 

The last great period of Italian miniature-painting is 
connected with the school of the Ghirlandai. It represented 
no longer that feeling of devotion which exacted the utmost 
splendour in the decoration of the Holy Scriptures, but 
rather a habit of sumptuous luxury, and a desire for the 
artistic enhancement of every object of daily life. In the 
gorgeous border decorations, and in the architecture of the 
backgrounds, now occur little genii with garlands of flowers, 
and figures of the gods, &e., in the most gorgeous style of 
antique ornament. Besides the family of the Medici, and the 
numerous ecclesiastical bodies, it was Mathias Corvinus, 
King of Hungary, who principally patronised the Florentine 
miniature-painters. 

The best among the works still existing are attributable 
to one Gherardo of Florence, who had been originally ap- 
pointed by Lorenzo the Magnificent to decorate the cathedral 
with mosaics, and, for that purpose, had been brought into 
connection with Domenico Ghirlandajo. His miniatures com- 
bine the style of that master, with an incredible splendour 
and delicacy of execution, which, in the Bible of Mathias 
Corvinus (about 1490), now in the Library of the Vatican, 
seems to have reached the utmost possible perfection. 
Various books illuminated by Gherardo are said to be in 
the archives of the parish hospital of St. Gilio, in Florence ; 
a missal of 1494 is in the Laurentian Library; an illu- 
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Altar-piece by Guido da Siena, in the Church of 8. Domenico, Siena. 
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minated missal, also executed for the King of Hungary by 
another Florentine, Attavante by name, is in the library of 
the Dukes of Burgundy at Brussels; a breviary belonging 
to the Bishop of Graan is in the Royal Library at Paris. 
These works are quite in the style of the Ghirlandai, and 
are executed in the highest decorative taste. The Urbino 
Bible, also in the Vatican, 1478, is obviously by some 
Florentine hand. In the Laurentiana Library at Florence, 
there are still several manuscripts of classic authors, said to 
have been executed by order of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
containing but few miniatures, properly speaking, but on the 
other hand a mass of beautiful and delicate decorations.* 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SIENESE SCHOOL. 


In the church of S. Domenico at Siena there is an altar- 
piece representing the Virgin and Child, closely resembling 
in technical treatment and in the conception of the subject, 
the celebrated picture by Cimabue in the church of 8. Maria 
Novella at Florence. In style it is, however, strictly Byzan- 
tine, yet not without dignity and a peculiar naiveté in the 
attitude of the principal figure, and in the round, graceful 
head of the Child (see woodcut). It has been partly restored 
and painted over; but in the angels in the upper spandrils 
the old execution is quite visible. An inscription upon this 
altar-piece states it to have been painted by one Guido de Senis 
in the year 1221. Relying upon this date, the Sienese have 
disputed the claim of their ancient rivals, the Florentines, 
to have been the regenerators of Italian art. But it is now 
proved that the numerals have been tampered with, and that 

* Jn the former editions of this work Don Bartolommeo della Gatta was 
mentioned among these Florentine miniature-painters. Signor Milanesi 
has shown that although Vasari has given the life of a painter of this 
name, he had in reality no existence ; consequently the works attributed to 
him at Arezzo and elsewhere are apocryphal. See in Sansoni’s ed. of 


Vasari’s works, Signor Milanesi’s ‘Commentary on the Life of Don Barto- 
lommeo,’ vol. iii. 
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the picture was really painted in 1281, and consequently 
after Cimabue had founded his school and had established 
his reputation at Florence.* Several panels in the public 
Gallery of Siena are doubtfully assigned to this Guido. An 
altar-piece in the public Gallery of Perugia is inscribed 
with the name of Vigoroso da Siena, and the date of 1280. 
It is less rude and conventional than the contemporary 
works of Margaritone. 

But the true founder of the Sienese school was Duccio di 
Buoninsegna, a painter who holds a high position in the 
annals of early Italian art. He was the son of a Sienese 
citizen, and was born before Giotto, probably in 1260, but 
died apparently some years later than his famous Florentine 
contemporary. He was the first great painter in Siena, and 
though influenced strongly by Byzantine examples, he in- 
fused into them a grace peculiar to himself, and which 
continued to be the characteristic of the Sienese school. 
Some of his conceptions of sacred subjects, in which he has 
retained the choicest traditional forms, may be said never 
to have been surpassed. In 1308 he undertook the execution 
of a large panel picture, 14 feet wide by 7 feet high, repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child enthroned, with numerous 
saints and angels, and with four bishops kneeling in front. 
This work, richly covered with ornaments in gold, was 
completed in 1310, and carried in pomp, like that by 
Cimabue, from the studio of the painter to the Cathedral of 
Siena. There it still remains, though dismembered of parts, 
and sawn into two panels ; for the back as well as the front 
was equally the field of Duccio’s labours, in a series of 
twenty-six scenes from the Life of our Lord.t This series 
are for Duccio what the chapel of the Arena at Padua is for 
Giotto, bearing the impress of a vigorous reform in art, and, 
embodying principles of dramatic action and expression 
which may be said to have been adopted by several generations 


* See Sansoni’s Vasari, vol.i., p. 472, note, and p. 655, note. The inscrip- 
tion contains the following playful verse : 


**Me Guido de Senis diebus depinxit amcenis 
Quem Christus lenis nullis velit angere poenis,’ 


+ Published in outline by Dr, E. Braun, Rome, 1847. 
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of his followers. The figures are about nine inches high, and 
the series commences with the Entry into Jerusalem (see 
woodcut)—a composition of great animation, partaking of 
the character of a miniature. St. Peter denying our Lord, 
and Christ before Pilate, are also scenes of peculiar interest. 
The Crucifixion, which occupies a larger space in the centre, 
is remarkable for the angels which, according to early usage, 
surround the upper part of the cross, and by their dramatic 
gestures of sorrow convey in the most touching and natural 
manner the fact that the Great Sacrifice was consummated. 
But the composition most illustrative of classic tradition, 
and of Duccio’s application of it, is that of the Angel 
at the Sepulchre with the three Maries approaching (see 
woodcut). 

A work by Duccio, a Crucifixion, with other subjects, 
second only to the altar-piece at Siena, is in the collection 
of the late Prince Consort. A Virgin and Child with angels 
between St. Dominick and a female Saint, and two panels from 
an altar-piece, by him are in the Museum of the Cathedral at 
Siena; and a small triptych with the Madonna and Infant 
Christ in the centre, and St. Domenick, and St. Catherine on 
the doors—a work of much beauty—and an Annunciation, 
and Christ healing the blind, in the National Gallery. In 
the Florence Academy a signed altar-piece by Duccio, is a 
good example of his soft, transparent colouring. 

Duccio’s career closes in 1839, after which no record has 
been discovered of him, while pictures described as by his 
hand have either perished, or been so entirely modernized as 
not to be identified. His characteristics, which the Sienese 
school more especially retained, were a certain grace and 
sweetness, a gay light colouring devoid of relief, and a feel- 
ing for elaborate ornament which degenerated into mere 
mechanical labour. 

Ugolino da Siena came from a family of painters. His 
name is attached to an altar-piece executed in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century for 8. Croce at Florence. This 
picture passed, after customary vicissitudes, into the Ottley 
collection, since dispersed, and portions of it are now in 
the National Gallery. The style of these portions forms a 
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transition from the severer forms of Duccio to the softer 
feeling of Simone Martini. Ugolino died in 1349. 

Modern research has brought to light several other Ugolinos 
belonging to Siena. An Ugolino di Pietro painted there 
in 1824. Ugolino Vieri, a goldsmith, executed the silver 
shrine, ‘del Santo Corporale in the Cathedral at Orvieto. 
But the one best known is Ugolino di Prete Ilario, who 
painted the frescoes in the chapel of the S. Corporale 
in the same cathedral, which are signed, “ Ugolinus pictor 
de Urbe veteris” (Orvieto), and dated 1364. In 1378 he 
also decorated, with the aid of other artists, the walls of 
the tribune and choir behind the high altar. All these 
works have been deprived of much of their original character 
by modern restoration. They are, however, interesting as 
showing the naturalistic tendency of their author, who has 
introduced various trivial incidents, such as a dog and a cat 
about to fly at each other, in the fresco of the Angel 
appearing to St. Anna; a dog on its hind legs stealing the 
meat from a table, in that of the Birth of the Virgin, &e.* 

Seqna di Buonaventura is the name of another early Sienese 
painter, a follower of Duccio, who adhered to the older forms 
without infusing into them sufficient life and originality to 
advance the cause of art. A picture, signed “ Hoe opus pinxit 
Segna Senensis,’” in the church of Castiglione Fiorentino, 
not far from Arezzo, forms the principal specimen of 
the master. It represents the Virgin and Child, with saints 
and angels, and four donors, the names being inscribed 
under each figure. Mona (Madonna) Vanna is on the left ; 
behind, her husband, Goro di Fino; Mona Miglia on the 
right; behind, Fino di Bonajuncta. Another inscribed 
picture by the master—his name being on the sword of St. 
Paul—is in the Sienese Academy. A Crucifixion is in the 
National Gallery. He painted between 1305 and 1326. 

One Niccolo di Segna has a signed picture of a Cruci- 
fixion in the Academy at Siena but he assumes no further 


* The whitewash has recently been removed from some frescoes in the 
church of S. Domenico, Orvieto, dated 1330, Considering the period 
of their execution, they are not without merit im drawing, colour, and 
composition. The name of their author has not been ascertained, 
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importance. By Niccolo Buonacorso, a Sienese painter of 
the fourteenth century, of whose life nothing is known, there 
is a picture representing the marriage of the Virgin in the 
National Gallery. 

Second to Duccio, as heading the school of Siena, is Simone 
Martini or di Martino, born at Siena, (?) 1283. He married 
the daughter of one Memmi di Filipuccio, a painter, father of 
Lippo Memnu—facts supposed to account for the name Memmi, 
by which he is generally known, given him by so easily 
satisfied an investigator as Vasari. Nor are there any grounds 
for believing that he was Giotto’s pupil, for which there 
exists no evidence either in the life or style of Simone, 
who was a strictly Sienese painter, formed on the manner 
developed by Duccio. 

It is worthy of remark, that while the ‘fame of Giotto is 
enshrined in the verse of Dante, that of Simone Martini 
receives the same tribute from Petrarch,* who further pays 
homage to both the great painters in his letters. “I have 
known two painters,” he writes, “ talented both, and excellent, 
Giotto of Florence, whose fame amongst the moderns is 
great, and Simone of Siena.” + 

A large and elaborate fresco in the Palazzo Pubblico at 
Siena is known, by a partly obliterated inscription, to have 
been executed by Simone Martini in 1315. Under an ample 
and richly ornamented ‘Baldachino, supported by eight 
apostles, the Virgin seated on a throne sustains the Child 
erect upon her knee. Four kneeling angels offer her vases 
of flowers, and the four patron Saints of Siena also kneel 
before her. Around the throne are grouped numerous angels 
and saints. The whole is framed by a border containing 
armorial bearings, in which the black and white shield of 
Siena is conspicuous, and medallions with half-length figures 
of saints holding scrolls, on which are inscriptions in praise 
of the Virgin. Immediately beneath the throne, also in 

* See ‘Rime di Fr. Petrarca,’ vol. i, p. 57. Milan, 1834, 12mo. 
Sonnets 49, 50. Notwithstanding his friendship for Simone, Petrarch 
seems to have had a still higher admiration for Giotto ; this appears from 
the terms in which he bequeaths a work by that painter, as a valued 
possession, to Francesco Vecchio di Carrara, the sovereign of Padua. 

+ ‘Opera,’ vol. ii., p. 725. Hpist. 17, lib. v. 
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medallions, are seen an aged veiled woman, and a crowned 
maiden, one representing the old law, the other the new— 
the first with the Decalogue, the other with the seven 
sacraments. Poetical legends, charming from their sim- 
plicity, in praise of good government, are further inscribed 
on the fresco.* The character of this imposing work shows 
that aim at grace and tenderness in the female heads which 
in the Sienese school was strongly contrasted with the 
gravity of the male heads. The action of the kneeling 
figures is good, the colour of the flesh warm and transparent. 
The execution is minute and careful, like a magnified minia- 
ture and the composition lacks the fine distribution of the 
Florentine school. Six years after its completion, eight of 
the heads required to be cut out and repainted, and this 
operation was executed by Simone himself. 

Many years later, in 1328, Simone painted, in the Sala del 
Consiglio, the equestrian figure of a military commander, 
which shows his power in the conception of a portrait. 
These are the only frescoes by him now preserved in his 
native city, one he executed on the Duomo and two on the 
Spedale having perished. 

Of his panel pictures the earliest of note and the most 
important was painted by him, in 1320, for the high altar 
of the church of 8. Caterina at Pisa. Portions of it are 
now in the Pisa Academy. Under the central group of 
the Virgin and Child is his signature, “Symon de Senis.” 
The graceful and tender type of this painter, as opposed to 
the masculine vigour of Giotto, is peculiarly remarkable in 
fnis word. 

Another signed picture, of about the same time, was 
executed for 8. Domenico at Orvieto, and is now in the 
“Fabbrica” or Museum of the cathedral. It represents 
Trasmundo, Bishop of Savona, kneeling before the Virgin 
with attendant Saints. This was one of the few archaic 
pictures which made a journey to Paris, and was returned 
at the Peace. Another altar-piece, unsigned, is ascribed 
to the master, in the same collection. Simone is known 


* See Signor Milanesi’s *Commentary on tne Life of Simone Martini,’ 
Sansoni’s ed, of Vasari, vol, i. 
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also as the author of a much-injured picture in 8. Lorenzo 
Maggiore at Naples, with St. Louis, Archbishop of Toulouse, 
crowning his kneeling brother, Robert of Naples. 

But it is at Assisi that Simone must be studied, in his 
frescoes, where he comes into immediate comparison with 
Giotto. Those in the chapel of 8. Martino in the church of 
S. Francesco, executed for Cardinal Gentile, are now, on 
internal evidence, entirely assigned to his hand although 
attributed by Vasari to Puccio Capanna. In the vaulting of 
the arch by which the chapel is entered are eight saints in 
niches. The subjects commence on the left of the entrance 
in a double course, and represent the history of St. Martin; 
beginning with the episode of the Saint on horseback cutting 
off part of lis garment for a beggar, and ending with his death 
and obsequies. These works are fine in intention, especially 
that of the Saint leaning his head on his hand, while a 
figure kneels before him. Above the door is seen Cardinal 
Gentile in frock and cowl, his cardinal’s hat on a balustrade 
behind him. He is being raised by St. Martin from his 
kneeling position. In the portrait character, and simple 
action of these two figures Simone is seen to more advan- 
tage than in the greater complication of the other subjects. 
His clear and transparent colouring is especially distinctive 
of the Sienese school of painting. 

In 1333, Simone completed for the altar of 8. Ansano, in 
the Duomo at Siena, the Annunciation, now preserved, though 
much injured, in the Uffizi. The Virgin is very tender and 
beautiful in expression and movement. In the inscription, 
which gives the date, the name of Lippo Memmi, his brother- 
in-law, is added to his own.* As two hands are not dis- 
cernible in this picture, it is supposed that the ornamental 
gilded portions were the work of Lippo. 

It has been seen that the frescoes in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa, hitherto attributed to Simone, are by another and far 
inferior hand. They are shewn by records to have been 
commenced thirty years after Simone’s death. His alleged 
participation in the Cappella degli Spagnuoli, in 8. Maria 

* It is inscribed “ Simoni. Martini . et . Lippus. Memmi. de. Senis. me. 
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Novella, Florence, is now equally disproved. He lived chiefiy 
at Siena, and is known to have acquired competence by his 
successful industry. In 1339 he was induced to transfer his 
residence, with his wife and brother Donato, who was his 
assistant, to the Papal Court at Avignon. According to 
Vasari this removal was attributable to Pandolfo Malatesta, 
who sent the painter to that city expressly to paint the 
portrait of Petrarch. Simone, at all events, enjoyed the 
friendship of the poet at Avignon, and is recorded to have 
painted the portrait of Laura in a fresco of St. George and 
the Dragon, once in the portico of the Cathedral, but now 
no longer existing. Some much-injured frescoes still remain- 
ing in the Cathedral, and in a hall and two chapels of the 
palace were long ascribed to Giotto; but they show the 
mixed mildness, grace, affectation, and careful, flat execution, 
with a total lack of perspective, which characterize the 
works of Simone.* 

A small panel picture with his name and the date, 1342, 
is in the Liverpool Institution. It represents Christ found 
in the Temple, when the Virgin addresses the youthful 
Saviour with the words, “Behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing.” The heads are of touching expres- 
sion, and the execution as delicate as the period was capable 
of. The figures are, however, shorter than was usual with 
Simone Martini.t (See woodcut.) 

In conclusion, if it be true that he painted miniatures 
from Petrarch’s sonnets, as some infer, his manner is believed 
to be recognised ina MS. Virgil in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan.t He died at Avignon in 1344. 

Lippo Memmi laboured in the same “ Bottega ” with his 
brother-in-law, Simone. He also executed works at S. 
Gemignano, the chief of which is a gigantic fresco in the 
Palazzo del Podesta, in imitation of that by Simone at 
Siena, representing the Virgin and Child enthroned under 


* For a description of the subjects see Della Valle, ‘Lettere Senesi,’ 
vol. ii, p. 94. 

t In the Crypt of St. Peter’s at Rome (the so-called Grotte Vaticane) is 
an altar-picture in the chapel of S. Maria del Portico (a half-length 
Madonna) attributed to Simone. 

t Engraved in Rosini, plate 16, 
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CHRIST FOUND IN THE TEMPLE; a picture by Simone Martini, in the 
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Royal Institution, Liverpool, 
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MADONNA AND SAINTS; a fresco in the Town Hall of 8. Gemignano, by Lippo Memmi. 
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@ canopy, with saints on each side, and the kneeling figure 
of the donor, Mino dei Tolomei. It is inscribed with his 
name and the date, 1317. It has the further interest ot 
having been restored by Benozzo Gozzoli, who has also, in a 
corner to the right, inscribed his name and the date, 1467. 
This work partakes of the manner of Simone Martini in the 
flatness and absence of relief, and in the patient labour 
bestowed on the dresses (see woodcut). The choral books of 
the Collegiate Church at 8. Gemignano contain miniatures 
probably by Lippo’s hand. He painted also at Orvieto, 
where a large picture in the chapel of the 8. Corporale, 
representing the Virgin protecting with the folds of her 
mantle a kneeling devotee and a number of suppliants, 
bears a Latin inscription with his name, to the purport that 
“ Lippo, native of the pleasant Siena, painted us.” Accord- 
ing to Vasari, Lippo Memmi died in 1356. Two pictures in 
the Berlin museum ascribed to Simone Martini are believed 
to be by Lippo. 

Barna was a painter of Sienese extraction and style, by 
whom some greatly damaged frescoes at Arezzo and § 
Gemignano still remain—those at the latter place represent- 
ing the life of our Lord. Barna is supposed to have been 
killed by a fall from a scaffold in 1381. The date is, 
however, disputed. Luca di Thome, whose name with the 
date 1366, is inscribed on a Crucifixion in the Academy 
at Pisa and in the gallery at Siena, is believed to have been 
a pupil of Barna. 

The reader need not be troubled with conjectures regard- 
ing the names and histories of other Sienese painters who 
have left works of no merit or importance. 

Pietro Lorenzetti, sometimes called Pietro Laurati, some- 
times Laurentii or di Lorenzo, was the eldest brother of the 
Sienese painter, better known than himself, Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti, He was probably born towards the close of the 
thirteenth century—contemporarily with Simone Martini— 
for he is recorded to have laboured in Siena on a picture, 
no longer existing, called ‘La Tavola dei Nove, as early as 
1305. His earliest known signed altar-piece is dated 1328. 
It is a Madonna, almost life-size, with four angels, between 
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§S. Anthony and Nicholas, in the little church of 8. Ansano, 
outside the Pispini Gate of Siena. This picture, with two 
fragments in the Siena Academy, and eight small panels in 
the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican, show a painter of an 
energy rivalling the Florentine school. A great work exe- 
cuted by Pretro in 1335 in conjunction, according to a 
recorded signature, with his brother Ambrogio, in a hospital, 
at Siena, representing the Marriage of the Virgin, existed 
up to the year 1720. 

A picture inscribed “ Petrus Laurentii de Senis,” dated 
1340, is in the Uffizi. Another, in better preservation, signed 
but not dated—an altar-piece in compartments with pinnacles 
—is in the town-gallery of Arezzo, and is a fair specimen 
of his feeling for light and shade, and energy of line. 

As respects that originality and power which overleaps 
conventions, Pietro Lorenzetti is most characteristically seen 
in a series of frescoes in the north transept of the lower 
church of 8. Francesco at Assisi, which occupy the side and 
end walls, and the ceiling. They represent the history of our 
Lord, beginning with His entry into Jerusalem. The strong 
individuality of these frescoes ; the realistic episodes, such as 
in the Last Supper; the vehemence, frequently the ugliness, 
of the motives—though otherwise bearing evidence of a 
Sienese character—all combine to assign these works to 
Pietro Lorenzetti, which hitherto, on Vasari’s authority, have 
been given to Pietro Cuvallini. 

The works in the Campo Santo already described (p. 114), 
including the fresco of the Hermits on the south wall, now 
known to be by him, but long attributed to Orcagna, with more 
grand efforts of dramatic force, are the crowning evidences 
of Pietro’s genius. In the Hermit fresco especially his feeling 
for nature in the actions both of men and animals is of a 
high order. He resided chiefly in Siena, and it is surmised 
that the plague of 1848 ended his life as well as that of 
his brother. 

Of this great painter, Ambrogio Lorenzetti, but little is 
known. Neither the date of his birth or death have been 
ascertained. The first record of his life belongs to the year 
1324. Among his earliest productions were the frescoes 
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representing the life of a Saint which covered one side of 
a cloister in 8. Francesco at Siena, executed in 1331. 'The 
only remains of them are two fragments recovered from white- 
wash, and moved from the wall into the second chapel of 
the same church.* Little more than the outlines are scen, 
which give no real estimate of the master’s powers. Other 
works of an important character, recorded as by his hand, 
both in Siena and Cortona, no longer exist. Two small 
predella panels in the Uffizi are all that remain of an 
altar-piece representing the legend of St. Nicholas, 
which is known to have borne his signature and the date 
1332. 

From 1838 to 1340, Ambrogio Lorenzetti was engaged on 
his chief work, which happily still exists. This consists of 
three vast frescoes in the “Sala dei Nove e della Pace,” in 
the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, which represent by rather 
complicated allegories, assisted by inscriptions, the results 
of good and bad Government. The first of the three is 
mutilated by a door which cuts into the right corner. Here, 
an enthroned and crowned white-bearded man, clothed in 
robes of black and white (the colours of the city) holding a 
sceptre in one hand and a shield in the other, symbolizes 
the Government of Siena. Peace, Fortitude, and Prudence, 
sit on one side of him, Magnanimity, Temperance, and 
Justice, on the other. Above, hover Faith, Charity, and Hope. 
A line of figures representing the twenty-four Counsellors, 
and evidently of a portrait character, are connected by a rope 
which is held by the enthroned personage on one hand, and 
on the other by a noble figure of Concord, who is again 
connected by the rope with Justice bearing the scales, and 
with other allegorical forms above her. On either side of 
the throne are warriors in armour with spears. To the 
right a kneeling man presents a tower to “ Good Govern- 
ment,” and behind him are captives with their arms bound. 
The graceful figure of Peace, her foot on a helmet and 
shield, is believed to have been taken from an ancient statue 
discovered near Siena—a supposition justified by the classic 


* The heads of four nuns from one of these frescoes are in the National 
Gallery. 
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beauty of the drapery. This fresco bears the inscription 
« Ambrosius Laurentii hic pinxit utrinque.” (See woodcut.) 

On the second wall are represented the results of good 
Government—on one side, in the city, on the other, in the 
open country. Siena is seen with her towered Palaces and 
her Duomo. Her shops are filled with artizans occupied in 
their various callings. In her midst is a nuptial pro- 
cession, with the bride on a white palfrey, followed by her 
pages, and by dancing girls. Outside the city walls are 
cultivated hills and farmhouses, with men sowing and 
reaping. A youth on horseback is accompanied by his 
falconer and other attendants, and huntsmen with nets and 
cross-bows are engaged in the chase. All indicates prosperity 
und peace, and a graceful genius flying by the entrance 
tower of the city is inscribed “ Securitas.” 

On the third wall are the signs of bad Government, with 
Tyranny pre-eminent, treading on Justice, and surrounded 
by all the evil passions which bad governors entail. This 
representation of the effects of bad Government is assisted by 
numerous inscriptions, but the fresco is too much ruined to 
reward study.* 

These frescoes, viewed as a whole, place the art of Ambrogio 
on a high level for his time. In 1342, he completed the picture 
of the Presentation in the Temple, now in the Accademia at 
Florence, but so much injured and restored that the signature 
aud date have become the most interesting part of it. 

Bartolo di Maestro Fredi is the name of a Sienese painter 
who executed works in 8. Agostino at S. Gemignano, the 
remains of which have lately emerged from whitewash, and 
have been almost destroyed by restoration. A Descent from 
the Cross by him exists in the sacristy of 8. Francesco at 
Montalcino. It bears the remains of an inscription giving 
his name and the date, 1882. There is also a ‘ Presentation 
in the ‘Temple, in the Louvre, attributed to him. 

Andrea Vanni is another Sienese—born 1832—who worked 
with the last named, and stands much upon a par with him 
in the rude and tasteless imitation of the comparatively great 


* A full description of these frescoes will be found in the Commentary 
on Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Life in the 1st vol. of Sansoni’s Vasari. 
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ALLEGORY OF GOOD GOVERNMENT; a fresco in the Town Hall of Siena, by Ambroglio Lorenzetti. 
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THE APOSTLES VISIT TO THE VIRGIN; a fresco in 8. Francesco at Pisa, by Taddeo di Bartolo. 
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masters who preceded them. A remnant of a fresco by him 
is in the chapel of St. Catherine in 8S. Domenico at Siena. 
Vanni is known as the correspondent and adorer of this 
Dominican Nun. Recent researches have elicited more 
records of his life than of his art; the man being, as it 
appears, equally uninteresting in each. 

Martino di Bartolommeo, also a Sienese, is known by 
frescoes in the desecrated church of St. John the Baptist 
at Cascina, near Pisa. They represent the Crucifixion and 
the life of the Saint, and are dated 1398. Other signed 
works by him exist in the Hospital of S. Chiara and of 
the Foundlings at Pisa. He died in 1434. By Miccold da 
Buonaccorso, who painted in Siena in the second half of the 
14th century, there is a picture, representing the Marriage of 
the Virgin, in the National Gallery, signed and dated 1387. 
He died in 1388. 

Taddeo di Bartolo, born about 1363, was a painter who 
supported the Sienese school by his energy and ability, 
though he did not raise it above the standard of the Lorenzetti- 
The earliest example of his art is an altar-piece —the Virgin 
and Child enthroned, with a glory of seraphim—painted for 
the church of 8. Paolo at Pisa, signed and dated 1390. 
In 1895 he completed an altar-piece of the Virgin and Child 
and saints for the Sardi and Campigli Chapel in 8. Fran- 
cesco also at Pisa, and in 1397 painted the walls of the same 
chapel for one Donna Datuccia, the representative of the 
Sardi family. These frescoes are chiefly dedicated to the 
life of the Madonna, and though much injured and colour- 
less, show spirit and originality. In the Visit of the 
Apostles to the Virgin—a legendary event recorded to have 
happened at her death—the figures around her, and those 
who are descending miraculously through the air, are full 
of animation and fine action (see woodcut), 

After these labours at Pisa, Taddeo is found at Siena, where 
from 1400 to 1401 he undertook considerable works in the 
Palazzo Pubblico, which have perished. But nine out of 
twelve small panels by him, illustrating the sentences of the 
Creed, still exist in the ‘Opera’ of the Duomo. They are 
interesting for their animation and fine drapery. Like most 
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painters of all times, he filled a small space with better 
success than a large one. 

Taddeo laboured also about this time at Montalcino and at 
S. Gemignano. In the Palazzo Pubblico of the latter place 
are two altar-pieces by him, originally painted for the 
Cathedral. In 1403 he was working at Perugia, where he 
executed a Virgin and Child with two angels and St. Bernard 
—signed and dated—and a Descent of the Holy Ghost, also 
signed, and of the same date, both in the public Gallery 
of that city. These works belong to Taddeo’s prime. They 
are remarkable for their soft and tender colouring, and the 
expression of the heads ; but have been much repainted. 

In 1406 he was engaged by his fellow townspeople in 
Siena to repaint the chapel of the Palazzo Pubblico, and was 
authorized to destroy all paintings previously existing there. 
It is known that he was bound to execute the commission 
within a few weeks. The works are, nevertheless, impesing 
in character, though much injured and restored. They 
represent, like those in the church of 8. Francesco at Pisa, 
the Life of the Madonna. A deep sincerity of feeling 
pervades these frescoes, especially that of the Death of the 
Virgin, where Christ, attended by Seraphs, descends and takes 
her by the hand, while He receives her soul in the form of 
an infant. The chapel is unfortunately very dark, so that a 
favourable day is necessary to do any justice to these works. 
Seven years later Taddeo painted a hall annexed to the chapel 
with the heroes, statesmen, and writers of antiquity, standing 
in niches, in illustration of the qualities supposed to preside 
over the administration of Justice in the Sala del Consiglio, 
to which this hall led. On the capital of one of the arches 
inside the chapel is an inscription with the name of Bartolo, 
and the respective dates—1407 and 1414—of each portion of 
the work. 

Meanwhile he had laboured at Volterra, where a large 
altar-piece in a Gothic frame, consisting of numerous subjects 
ali on a gilt ground, still exists in the Duomo. It bears the 
following inscription :—“'Taddeus Bartolus de Senis, pinxit 
hoc. 1411.” The expressions of the Madonna and Child 
and of all the Saints are very fine and solemn. 
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There is little in public gallerics that can be with cer- 
tainty ascribed to Taddeo, and although he is reported to 
have painted at Arezzo and at Padua, nothing existing in 
either place can be identified as his. He died in 1422. 

The mode of conception proper to the Sienese school, as 
seen in the chief painters described, may be characterized 
as remarkable for depth of feeling rather than for originality 
of composition. The expression of grace and tenderness was 
even exaggerated to affectation, while in the overladen orna- 
ment and antiquated motives the school adhered to traditions 
of Byzantine art. 

With Taddeo di Bartolo the fourteenth century may be 
said to close. Painters of very secondary rank, such as 
Gregorio Cecchi, of Lucca, adopted son of Taddeo di Bartolo ; 
Turini Vanni, by whom an inscribed picture, with clumsy 
and expressionless figures, exists in the Louvre; Jacopo di 
Michele, known by the name of Gera, and others of still 
less note, appear in the Academies of Siena and Pisa as 
feeble imitators of Taddeo di Bartolo. Pisa had no school 
of painting of her own; such painters as she produced, or 
employed, belonged almost exclusively to those of Siena or 
Florence. Her sole title to a place in the chronology of art 
is derived from her early sculptors. 

Domenico di Bartolo, erroneously called the nephew of 
Taddeo di Bartolo, but who appears to have been unrelated 
to him—his real name being Domenico Bartolo Ghezzo da 
Asciano — belongs to the Sienese school of the fifteenth 
century. In a few inscribed and dated panels—one of 1483, 
in the Academy of Siena, another of 1438, in the public gallery 
at Perugia—he appears as a weak and unattractive painter, 
deficient in colour, balance and perspective. His name is 
given to a number of works of the same tasteless type found 
in public and private collections. He is known to have 
covered the walls of the Sacristy of the Duomo at Siena with 
frescoes, no longer existing, and he is still seen in the much 
injured “ Works of Mercy ” in the Hospital of S. Maria della 
Scala in the same city, most of which were completed in 1444, 
They are heavy and tasteless productions, chiefly illustrating 
the total decline of all excellence in art, 

¥ 2 
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The history of the republic of Siena in the fifteenth century 
was not favourable to the development of art, and while the 
painters were as numerous as they were mechanical, no great 
man arose to shake off the trammels of traditional errors. 
Lorenzo di Pietro was a contemporary of Domenico di Bartolo. 
He practised almost all branches of the arts, and exhibits a 
type of decrepitude in his figures and faces which may 
account for the name of Vecchietta given him by his con- 
temporaries. There are remains of frescoes by him in the 
Palazzo Pubblico and in the Sacristy of the Hospital, at 
Siena, and a Virgin and Child and Saints on panel, signed 
and dated 1466, in the Uffizi. Two statues by him are in 
the Loggia della Mercanzia, and a bronze Christ by his 
hand, dated 1466, adorns the high altar of the Spedale 
(Siena), These, his last works, sufficiently show the low 
place he occupies. Vecchietta was also an architect and 
engineer, known for his designs and models of fortresses, a 
fact hardly compatible with any but the most mechanical 
habits of art. This versatility of power, or, more truly, 
variety of handicraft, belonged to those periods when art, 
however grandly represented by a few gifted men, was 
scarcely more than a trade with various branches, in all of 
which the apprentice was expected to be equally well versed. 
There can be no doubt that this much overpraised readiness 
to undertake any work that came within the range of the 
bottega, or workshop, contributed, in inferior hands, to 
keep art at a low level, and even in the persons of the 
most gifted, interfered with their productiveness. 

Stefano di Giovanni, more known as Sassetia, takes us 
back to an earlier time in Sienese art. He belongs to the 
fourteenth century, and his art would be hardly worthy of 
record, for he was litle better than a tame repeater of worn- 
out types, did he not. lead to men of more note. His 
principal scholar was Ansano, or, by contraction, Sano, di 
Pietro Mencto—born 1406, died 1481—who, had he not been 
so overpoweringly prolific, might have taken a higher place, 
for while his frescoes are as flat and tapestry-like as those 
of Simone Martini and Lippo Memmi, he improved on the 
types of his predecessors in the softness of his expressions, 


ST. BARBARA, Saints and Angels; an altar-piece by Matteo da Siena, in the 
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and is unrivalled in the delicacy of his patterns and glories. 
Nevertheless, the name of the ‘ Angelico da Siena’ usually 
given him is only relatively true in his position as com- 
pared with the works of some of his contemporaries. A 
fresco of the Coronation of the Virgin in a room on the 
ground floor of the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, inscribed 
with his name and the date 1445, is the most important 
of his works. There are no less than forty-seven pictures 
by him in the Sienese Academy, among them an Assumption 
of the Virgin, the most successful, dated 1479, and a 
Madonna and Saints, inscribed “ Opus Sani Pietri de Senis, 
1443.” His works are scattered over the Sienese territory, 
and are to be found in most public and private collections 
in England and on the continent. 

Matteo di Giovanni di Bartolo, called Matteo da Siena— 
born about 1485—was considered the best Sienese painter 
of his time. In the absence, however, of the higher science 
of art, for which the religious sentiment pervading the 
Sienese school supplied, as time progressed, an increasingly 
inadequate substitute, he falls immeasurably short of his 
Florentine contemporaries. The expressions of his figures 
are solemn and sweet, with pale and delicate colour; his 
female saints are pleasing ; and his delineation of the Infant 
Saviour may be called beautiful. The altar-piece at Siena, 
called the ‘Madonna della Neve,’ a legendary subject, exe- 
cuted for the brotherhood of that name, is an interesting 
example of his art, inscribed with his name and the date 
of 1477. The Virgin and Child, both fine in character, are 
seen surrounded by angels bearing vases filled with snow, 
while others higher up are making snowballs. S§8S. Peter 
and Jerome are below, standing; SS. Lorenzo (fine in 
character) and Catherine of Siena, kneeling. The pavement 
is in good perspective; the action of the Madonna, and of 
some of the angels very pleasing. In the predella is the 
subject of the snow falling in August. 

A later picture by him, of the same year, of St. Barbara, 
with her tower, enthroned with attendant angels, and SS. 
Catherine and Magdalen standing (see woodcut), is in the 
church of 8S. Domenico (Siena). 
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This painter is, however, most known, though not most 
favourably, by his pictures of the Murder of the Innocents— 
a subject which he repeated several times. One is over the 
altar of a chapel in §. Agostino, and a second in the 
Concezione, Siena ; a third in the Naples Museum. The two 
first mentioned are different compositions. This class of 
subject lay entirely beyond his powers: the actions are 
violent and ill-understood, and the expressions grimacing, 
though that of Herod is successfully cruel, whilst his size is 
exaggerated according to traditionary practice. The lunette 
in the Concezione picture is one of those quiet compositions 
which do justice to his merits. 

One of Matteo’s best works—if not his best—is now in 
the National Gallery. It represents the Assumption of the 
Virgin, and St. Thomas receiving her falling girdle. She 
is surrounded by angels in flowing garments of flowered 
silk or brocade, singing and playing on musical instruments 
—beautiful figures with a variety of naive and tender ex- 
pressions. This picture displays all the most characteristic 
qualities of the Sienese school of the fifteenth century—its 
warm, delicate, and transparent colouring, its graceful out- 
line, its religious sentiment, and its somewhat miniature-like 
execution. Matteo was the last of that series of painters 
who developed the art of Duccio —adhering to the traditions 
of the school of which that great master was the founder. 
He died in 1495. 

Francesco di Giorgio Martini, more distinguished however 
as an architect and engineer than as a painter, deserves a 
passing notice. He was born at Siena in 1439, and died in 
1506. There are two altar-pieces by him of slight merit in 
the Siena Academy—one a Nativity, inscribed with his 
name, the other a Coronation of the Virgin.* 

Neroccio di Bartolommeo Landi was a contemporary of 
Francesco di Giorgio, and like him an architect as well as a 
painter, Several pictures by him are in the Siena Academy, 
In the same collection are works by Guidoccio Cozzarelli, (a 
pupil of Matteo di Giovanni) Benvenuto di Giovanni, (by whom 


* Vasari’s statement that he was the architect of Duke Federiga 
Feltro’s Palace at Urbino is proved to be erroneous 
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there is a picture in the National Gallery) Girolamo di Ben- 
venuto, and other Sienese artists, which show the condition of 
the Sienese school during the fifteenth century, and are conse- 
quently deserving of study although of little intrinsic merit. 

The school of Siena which, before its decline in the 
first half of the fifteenth century, had acted upon the 
Umbrian, received an impulse back again from that school, 
which, with other influences, led to its partial revival about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Its sweetness, 
insipidity, and mechanical tendency have been set forth in 
these pages. In its later phase it remained true to itself, 
never throwing off the trammels of its local character, though 
showing the influence of the general development of art in 
the great centres of Italy, and the impress of individual 
painters. Sienese artists also travelled to foreign parts, yet 
no infusion of foreign elements ever entirely sufficed to 
destroy the Sienese type. 

Bernardino Fungat is one of these painters who, in flatness, 
absence of chiaroscuro, and use of gilding, partakes of the 
school. But he is rather pleasing in his children and 
angels, where he is influenced by Perugino ; also in his 
landscapes, which, though peculiar in their faint blue dis- 
tance, recal Pintwricchio. His type of the Madonna is in- 
sipid, and his male heads dry and poor. A characteristic 
of the master is the heaviness of his hands at the fingers’ 
ends. The Coronation of the Virgin in the church of the 
Madonna di Fonte Giusta, Siena, is an average example of 
the painter. He is also represented by numerous pictures in 
the Sienese Academy. He died in 1516. 

Giacomo di Bartolommeo Pacchiarotto, born 1474, died 
1540, is another painter of mixed character, more or less 
grafted on the Sienese stock. More is known of his life, 
which was a troubled one, than of his works. An Ascension 
in the church of the Carmine, Siena, as well as several pic- 
tures in the Academy, are attributed to him. He is not only 
confounded by historians with Girolamo del Pacchia, but the 
similarity of their art has assisted to keep up the mistake. 

Girolumo del Pacchia, born 1477, is known. to have studied 
in Florence and Rome, and the works believed to be his 
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bear a strong Raphaelesque, and even Florentine, impress. 
They are chiefly found in and near Siena. The Coronation 
of the Virgin, in the church of 8. Spirito, is an example 
of his tendency towards the Raphaelesque school. The 
Madonna and Child between SS. Paul and Bernard, in the 
Sienese Academy, partakes of the character of Mariotto 
Albertinelli, and even of that of Fra Bartolommeo, which 
effectually conceals the Sienese type. In 1518, Del Pacchia 
took part with Beccafumi and Bazzi in the frescoes in 8. 
Bernardino, Siena. We give a specimen in our woodcut, 
showing that mixed character which precluded the formation 
of a consistent style. He also contributed three frescoes 
to the church of 8. Caterina, illustrating the story of St. 
Catherine of Siena, who is represented journeying to Monte 
Pulciano to visit 8S. Agnese. The third of the series, with 
the dead body of 8. Agnese, is the most remarkable. 
The Virgin and Child in the National Gallery, an agree- 
able picture with Sienese characteristics, at one time given 
to Pacchiarotto, is now assigned to Del Pacchia. 

Andrea Piccinelli del Bresciano, commonly called Brescia- 
nino, his father having come from Brescia, is another name 
of this Sienese period—about 1520—to whom an altar-piece 
in the Sienese Academy, and a Holy Family in the Munich 
Gallery (1075), are assigned. 

After this time a new tendency appeared in Sienese 
art in the works of Gianantonio Bazzi, commonly called I] 
Sodoma, who stands on a far higher level, and will be de- 
scribed further on. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE UMBRIAN SCHOOL. 


Tue early Umbrian school may be divided into two branches 
—that which was established at Gubbio, Fabriano, San 
Severino, and the neighbouring towns, and that which 
flourished in Perugia, Urbino, and the surrounding country. 
It was especially the latter that may be said to have taken its 
rise from Sienese examples. Prettiness and a tendency to 
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THE NATIVITY ; a fresco by Girolamo del Pacchia, in the Brotherhood of 8. Bernardino at Siena. 
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affectation are its characteristics, which, by their development 
at Urbino and Perugia, were destined to contribute to the 
greatness of Raphael. A smiling gaiety gives a charm to 
the productions of this school which bear, at the same time, 
the careful finish and flat brilliancy of miniatures. In 
Umbria the practice of painting no doubt dates, as in other 
parts of Italy, from the remotest times. But the first 
Umbrian painter whose name has come down to us is one 
Oderigo, or Oderisi, who is mentioned by Dante in his 
‘ Purgatorio,’ as the foremost miniaturist of his day.* The 
Poet couples with him his scholar Franco Bolognese. Con- 
temporary documents prove that Oderisi was the son of one 
Guido of Gubbio, and that in 1268 and 1271 he was living at 
Bologna, where he painted, in the latter year, in fifteen days, 
no less than eighty-two miniatures, “in good azure blue,” 
in an Antiphonary, for which he was paid thirty Bolognese 
soldi. He is believed to have gone to Rome in 1295, and 
to have died there in 1299. There, according to Vasari, he 
made the acquaintance of Giotto. Some miniatures in the 
missals in the archives of the Canons of 8. Peter's are 
supposed to be by his hand.t 

Among the scholars of Oderisi was Guido Palmerucci, 
whom his fellow-citizens of Gubbio claim as the founder of 
the Umbrian school. He was born about 1280, and died in 
1345. No easel pictures by him are known to exist; but 
remains of wall-paintings attributed to him are still found in 
his native city—such as a Madonna and Child, with an aged 
Gonfaloniere (chief magistrate) kneeling before her, and 
several saints, in the upper chapel of the Palazzo del 
Commune, an important example of this school of the first 
half of the fourteenth century. A head of 8. Anthony, said 
to be by him—the only remains of a sacred subject—is 


* ©, disse lui, non se’ tu Oderisi 
L’ onor d’Agobbio, e I’ onor di quell’ arte 
Che alluminare @ chiamata in Parisi? . 
Frate, diss’ egli, pit. ridon le carte 
Che pennelleggia Franco Bolognese ; 
L’ onor é tutto or suo, e mio in parte. 
‘ Purgatorio, Canto XI. 
+ See Sansoni’s Vasari, v. i. p. 385, note, 
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seen on an outer wall of the church of 8. Maria dei Laici. 

Guido’s pupil, Martino Nelli, was a painter of no great merit, 

judging from the fragments of wall-paintings ascribed to— . 
him which still exist at Gubbio. In his son, Ottavianodi =. 
Martino Nelli, the Gubbian branch of the Umbrian school 
attained its culminating point. A wall-painting by this 
master of the Virgin and Child, with saints and angels 
playing on musical instruments, and a donor and his son 


kneeling before her, signed and dated 1403, is preserved in 4 
the church of 8. Maria Nuova, Gubbio. It isa gay mixture of if 
unsubstantial figures, with graceful heads, on a blue diapered a 
ground, like a magnified miniature (see woodcut). He is q 
known to have changed his residence to Urbino in 1420. In 


1424 he executed in the Trinci Palace, now the municipal 4 
offices, at Foligno, a series of frescoes representing the Life 
of the Virgin. His powers were mediocre, and though 


tradition asserts that Gentile da Fabriano worked on some Me: 
occasions with him, yet no surviving picture by Oftaviano a 
Nelli is of a class to corroborate this idea. Nothing is si 
known of him after 1444—about which time he probably a 
died, leaving many local scholars, by whom there are damaged a 
pictures in the churches and public buildings of Gubbio, but " A 
none of whom rose to any eminence. By the end of the ; 


fifteenth century the Gubbian school was absorbed into that 
which Pietro Vanucci had founded at Perugia.* ’ 

The neighbouring town of San Severino also had its local 
school of painters. The brothers Giacomo and Lorenzo da 
“Sanseverino lived at the end of the fourteenth and beginning 
of the fifteenth centuries. A totally ruined ‘Marriage of 
St. Catherine,’ belonging to the Cistercians of §. Severino. 
bears an inscription which shows Lorenzo to have been 
twenty six years of age in 1400. Sixteen years later, in 
company with his brother, he decorated the walls of the 
Oratory of 8. Giovanni Battista, at Urbino, with frescoes 
representing the history of the Baptist, which, seen as a 
whole, create a striking impression, though, with the excep- 


* See “the Madonna and Saints painted in fresco by Ottaviano Nelli,’ 
by the Editor, Arundel Society, 1857. 
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MADONNA AND SAINTS; a wall-painting by Ottaviano Nelli, in 8, Maria Nuova at Gubbio. 
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tion of some graceful heads, there is little merit in the 
composition.* 

A second Lorenzo da San Severino, who flourished later, 
belonged to the same family, and was probably a nephew, of 
the elder painter of the same name. Two examples of his 
art, the one in the Sacristy of a church at Pausola, near 
Macerata, the other a fresco in the collegiate church of 
Sarnano, are dated respectively 1481 and 1483. An altar- 
piece by the master, a ‘ Marriage of St. Catherine,’ a very 
interesting work, is in the National Gallery. On it he signs 
himself “Laurentius II.,” apparently meaning Lorenzo the 
second. A picture is recorded to have been painted by him 
as late as 1496. 

We now turn to Fabriano, where we are met by a 
Tuscan influence in the person of Gritto da Fabriano, now 
identified as Allegretto Nuzi, who appears on the register of 
painters at Florence in 1346. His earliest known work is 
in the ‘Museo Cristiano’ of the Vatican—a small altar- 
piece, with the Virgin and Child and numerous attendant 
figures, signed and dated 1365. An altar-piece in the 
Sacristy of the Cathedral at Macerata, dated 1369, and other 
works believed to be by him, show the connection between 
the schools of Gubbio and Fabriano, which leads up to the 
superior art of Gentile da Fabriano. Allegretto is supposed 
to have died about 1365. 

But the school of Fabriano attained its celebrity, not so 
much through Allegretto as through his eminent pupil Gentile 
di Niccolé di Giovanni Massi, better known as Gentile da 
Fabriano, who was probably born in that Umbrian town 
between 1860 and 1370. Of his first master there is no 
record. As, according to Vasari, he painted in his youth 
at Gubbio, it has been ccnjectured that he received 
instruction from Ottaviano Nelli; but a comparison of 
dates will show that such could not have been the case. 
His manner has an affinity with that of Ira Angelico, 


* Signor Morelli observes of these frescoes: “in these paintings we 
begin to meet with portraits of men and women full of life and expression ; 
but even here we look in vain for that Janguishing character so distinctive 
of the school of Foligno and that of Perugino.” ‘Italian Masters,’ &c., | 
p. 250. 
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though on the one hand he has not the deep devotional 
feeling of that master, while on the other he excels him in 
a frecr conception of the ordinary events of life. Michael 
Angelo is reported by Vasari to have said of Gentile, 
“aveva la mano simile al nome.” ra Angelico and 
Gentile are like two brothers, both highly gifted by nature, 
both full of the most refined and amiable feelings; but the 
one became a monk, the other a knight. We compare the 
pictures of Gentile to the poems of the Minnesingers: they 
seem to breathe the joys of spring; they have an air of 
inexpressible serenity, clouded by no doubt, no anxiety. A 
childlike delight in splendour and gold ornaments, which in 
his pictures are both embossed and incised, pervades all 
his works.* Of Gentile’s life not much is known. His first 
patron was Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of Brescia and Ber- 
gamo, for whom he decorated a chapel, probably about the 
year 1419. He next removed to Venice, where he spent 
some years in company with the Veronese painter, Pisanello, 
adorning the great hall of the Ducal Palace with frescoes 
from the life of Barbarossa, and with other works; 
all of which have perished. His labours in the Ducal 
Palace are supposed to have terminated before 1422. 
A solitary Virgin and Child in the Venetian Academy 
bears his name, but is heavily overpainted, and its attri- 
bution is open to doubt. His residence at Venice is 
marked by the fact that Jacobo Bellini there entered 
his atelier as a scholar, which led to a friendship between 
them, and after Jacobo married Gentile held his first 
child at the baptismal font. The year in which Gentile 
settled at Florence is approximately defined by his entry 
into the Guild of the Barber Surgeons in 1422. In 1423 
his signed and dated picture, the Adoration of the Kings, 
in the Accademia, Florence, by which he is now princi- 
pally known, was executed for the church of the Trinita. 

* The gold decorations of Gentile, like those of most of his contem- 
poraries, are sometimes laid on so thickly as to be in relief—a practice 
consistent with the nature of such decoration; for as no kind of modelling 
in light and shade is possible in gold, the effect of such could only be 


attained by these means, for which, however, it was necessary to view the 
picture in one particular light, 
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This is his best work extant, and in the fulness of the 
composition and delicacy and richness of treatment we see 
the poetic naiveté with which the feeling of the period 
invested this event (see woodcut). The heads are engaging 
and the features well understood, though the attempts to 
foreshorten the faces, upwards or downwards, are not suc- 
cessful. The figures, however, are full of high-bred grace. 
Over the arches which enframe the picture are smaller 
subjects, and the predella comprises the Nativity, Flight 
into Egypt, and the Presentation. The background, with 
a distant view of a walled town, and numerous figures, is 
finished like a miniature. In 1425, Gentile was still in 
Florence, and executed an altar-piece for the high altar of 
the Church of 8. Niccolo. The centre with the Virgin and 
Child has been lost, but the side panels with figures of the 
Magdalen and various saints are in the Uffizi.* The saint 
on the right has the best head. On the cope of St. Nicholas 
scenes from the Passion are given with exquisite minute- 
ness, but the drapery is ill-understood, with weak and con- 
ventional folds. In the same year (1425) Gentile was called 
to Orvieto, where he painted a Virgin and Child on the 
wall to the left on entering the Cathedral, now under glass, 
though in its actual state not an attractive specimen of 
the master. From Orvieto Gentile was called to Rome by 
Martin V., who died in 1431. In 1427 he painted a series 
of frescoes of which no traccs now remain, in St. John 
Lateran from the life of the Baptist, in which his fellow- 
workman anda far abler artist, Pisanello, had ahand. Roger 
Van der Weyden, seeing them in 1450, is said to have 
remarked that Gentile appeared to him the most excellent 
painter inallItaly. Gentile also executed in the same church 
a portrait of the Pope with those of ten attendant cardinals, and 
in 8. Francesco Romano (formerly 8. Maria Nuova) a picture 
of the Virgin and Child, with SS. Joseph and Benedict, which 
existed in the sixteenth century, but has disappeared since. 
At Fabriano there are pictures attributed to him in private 
* A part of the predella is still preserved in private possession. The 


inscription, with the name of the painter and the date of 1425, was de 
stroyed when the altar-piece was broken up, 
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houses, but none of sufficient excellence, or so well preserved, 
as todo him credit. There is a signed but very poor altar- 
piece by him in the Brera—the Apotheosis of the Virgin and 
four Saints; and a small Madonna in the public gallery of 
Perugia. Pictures attributed to him, more or less genuine, 
are scattered in various galleries. 

Compared with his contemporaries Fra Angelico, Pisanello, 
Masaccio, and others, Gentile has only a right to a sub- 
ordinate place as an artist. He was wanting in the genius 
and original powers of those great men, and his reputation 
appears to be greater than he deserves. He died in 1427 or 
1428. 

Francesco Gentile da Fabriano, a follower, and by some 
supposed to be a son of Gentile, by whom there are signed 
pictures, and Antonio da Fabriano, also probably one of his 
scholars, are painters of a very inferior order, and hardly 
deserving of mention. 

That branch of the Umbrian school which we may term 
the “ Perugian,’ was developed at a later period than the 
one we have just described. The history of its development 
is of peculiar interest, and well deserving of study, as it 
culminated in the most famous painter that Italy, and 
indeed the world, has produeed—Raphael. 

It is quite natural that the effects of direct imitation 
which characterised so many important schools, and which 
aimed at mere truth and beauty of external form, rather than 
at any spiritual depth of meaning, should call forth a decided 
manifestation of an opposite kind. The contrariety already 
existed in Florentine art in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, when Fra Angelico appeared as a marked exception 
to the general tendency of the Florentine artists. It took 
place to a still greater extent in the latter part of this 
century in that branch of the school of Umbria, which 
includes Urbino and Perugia. 

The external habits and circumstances of life in the 
retired valley of the Upper Tiber tended to give a spiritual 
direction to Art. This region had distinguished itself in the 
middle ages above all other parts of Italy, as the peculiar 
seat of religious enthusiasm. Here were found the mira- 
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culous pictures ; here were born and nurtured enthusiasts like 
St. Francis; while Assisi, with its Basilica, founded by this 
Saint, naturally calculated as it was to foster such feelings, 
was the centre round which the other townships ranged 
themselves as tributaries. Art followed the current of life 
here, as it did in the commercial cities of Florence and 
Venice; as it did also in Padua, where the study of classic 
lore predominated. Purity of soul, fervent unearthly long- 
ings, and an abandonment of the whole being to a pleasing 
and enthusiastic tenderness—these are the prevailing charac- 
teristics of the branch of the Umbrian school to which we now 
turn our attention. Its elevation and character are therefore 
not so much owing to any decided and formal principle as to 
a particular mode of thought; and where this is first seen, 
there, whatever may have been the education of the individual 
artist, we recognise the commencement of the Perugian 
school. Thus it was that this tendency of thought, 
extending by degrees to external forms, developed that 
idealising habit which naturally accompanies an exclusive 
attention to the expression of spiritual and devotional senti- 
ment. To this may be attributed the comparatively early 
decline of the school, which, after earning for itself the 
eternal glory of having contributed to form Raphael's first, 
and in many respects permanent characteristics, sunk rapidly 
into the lowest feebleness and mannerism. 

The immediate elements of this style appear to have 
been blended from various sources. Besides the universal 
influence of Giotto, from which scarcely any part of Italy 
was excluded—besides the painters of the March of Ancona 
and of the district of Gubbio—there were strong Florentine 
influences, more especially that of Fra <Angelico, mainly 
through his pupil, Benozzo Gozzoli. In considering, however, 
the earliest specimens of the mode of thought in this branch 
of the Umbrian school, the influence of the school of 
Siena is undeniable—derived in some measure from the 
labours of Taddeo di Bartolo in Perugia (see page 199). 
At Assisi different works, or remains of works, are still 
preserved, which show a decided affinity to the style and 
manner of this painter. The frescoes in the little chureh 


Cre 
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of §. Caterina (or 8. Antonio di Via Superba) are of the 
number. The exterior of this building was embellished by 
Martinelli in 1422, the interior by Matteo da Gualdo and 
Pietro Antonio da Foligno. The remains of the paintings of 
Martinelli, though unimportent as works of art, are decidedly 
Sienese in character; those of Pietro Antonio, on the side 
walls of the church, are more interesting, and have a beauti- 
ful mildness of expression.* A large window in the choir 
of S. Domenico at Perugia, containing a number of figures 
of Saints in separate compartments, gives us, however, no 
trace of any particular school. It is supposed to have been 
executed in 1411, by one Fra Bartolommeo da Perugia. That 
Perugia had at that time no native painter of distinction 
seems to be proved by the fact she was under the necessity of 
inviting one from Urbino to execute works for her in 1440. 

But the great Umbrian master whom we must next con- 
sider is one who especially derived much of his development 
from the Florentine school, and powerfully affected it in 
return. The great laws of composition bequeathed by Giotto ; 
the plastic element introduced by the renaissance sculptors ; 
the science of linear perspective, which owed its first 
practical application to Paolo Uccello ; the aeriel perspective 
illustrated by Masaccio; the architecture of Brunelleschi ; 
the changes in the nature and application of technical pro- 
cesses begun by Pesello and Baldovinetti, and extended by 
the Pollajuoli ; all these influences told upon a master as 
original as any just mentioned, who nevertheless strictly 
belongs to the category of the Umbrian school. 

Pietro or Piero di Benedetto de’ Franceschi, commonly but 
incorrectly called Pietro della Francesca, was born at Borgo 
S. Sepolcro between 1415-20. His earliest instructor was 
probably Paolo Uccello, whom he must have known at Florence 
or Urbino. He was the “ garzone,” or assistant, of Domenico 


* Compare Rumohr, ‘Ital. Forsch.’ ii, 312, ete., where, however, the 
little church is not called by the name it generally bears in Assisi, In 
other buildings in the same place we find paintings in the style of the 
Sienese masters, particularly of Zaddeo di Bartolo ; in the Confraternita of 
St. Francis, for example, where, in a niche on the outside, St. Francis’s 


Miracle of the Roses, and other subjects, are represented in a uniform 
green colour. 
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Veneziano, when that painter was engaged from 1439 to 
1450 in decorating with frescoes the chapel in the church 
of 8. Egidio at Florence, and in the Portinari chapel in 
the church of Sta. Maria Nuova in that city. From 
Domenico he acquired the use of oil colours, which, we 
learn from an important document, he employed in 
painting a standard for the Confraternity of the Nun- 
ziata at Arezzo in 1466.* Surrounded by the naturalism 
which then asserted itself among the Florentine painters, 
his powerful mind gave it a truer, if not a higher cha- 
racter. The knowledge of perspective obtained, perhaps 
empirically, by Paolo Uccello was reduced by Pietro della 
Francesca to rules which have hardly admitted of subsequent 
improvement. 

The laws of aerial perspective, of the harmony of colours, 
the proportions of light and shade, and the position of 
objects in space, were equally developed by one whose feel- 
ing for precise calculation went pari passu with that of 
pictorial representation. In this combination of science and 
art he was strictly the precursor of Leonardo da Vinci, 
with whom he may have had personal relations. It is 
further known that Fra Luca Paccioli, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, and an intimate friend of Pietro della Francesca, 
was in later years in constant communication with Leonardo 
in Milan. It is also evident that the more or less experi- 
mental efforts in oil-painting then prevailing, and afterwards 
carried to perfection by Leonardo da Vinci, derived their 
intermediate improvement from the hand of Pietro. We 
thus obtain the view of a new and most original mind, 
hitherto not sufficiently acknowledged. For proofs of his 
knowledge of perspective and general grandeur of concep- 
tion, the reader can refer at once to a valuable specimen 


* See Milanesi’s notes in Sansoni’s Vasari, v. ii., pp. 490 and 564. 

+ The late Herr Harzen discovered in the Ambrosian Library at Milan 
a treatise on perspective by the master, It had lain unacknowledged 
under the misnomer of ‘ Pietro, pittore di Burges,’ doubtless a misreading 
for ‘Pietro de Burgo’ (S. Sepolcro), his now well-known signature. 
Sketches of edifices by Pietro della Francesca have been assigned to 
Bramante, and the style and proportion of his architecture, as well as the 
taste of its ornaments, are at least equal to those of Domenico Ghirlandajo. 
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of this rare painter, the Baptism of our Lord, in the 
National Gallery. Here the figure of our Lord, with the 
finely-foreshortened feet, the grand bearing of the three 
angels, traditionally present, the careful anatomy of a figure 
in the background, stripping himself for the rite, the wind- 
ing of the stream, the rendering of its argillaceous bed, 
and the correct perspective of the reflections, all show the 
strong realism combined with the accurate knowledge of a 
powerfully subjective mind.* The picture has been too much 
injured to retain more than the preparation of the colours. 

The type of female heads peculiar to this master, with 
their high projecting foreheads, does not appear in this 
work, except slightly in the angels. It is a class of feature 
which, in its extreme character, partakes of the African ; 
with broad face, wide nostrils, meeting eyebrows, and thick 
lips. But seen in a modified form, as in his Madonnas, 
with hair concealed and finely-draped head, there is a certain 
grandeur and solemnity in this type. Also, however lacking 
in conventional beauty of face, his Saints and angels com- 
mand admiration by singular dignity and appropriateness of 
character. 

According to Vasari, Domenico Veneziano and Pietro della 
Francesca also laboured together in the Sacristy of the Santa 
Casa at Loreto, though the only works which now adorn 
its walls are those of Luca Signorelli, Pietro’s pupil. The 
same authority states that he was called to Rome in the 
time of Nicholas V., and painted two frescoes in the Vatican, 
afterwards destroyed to make room for Raphael.t At all 
events it is certain that he was engaged by Sigismund 
Malatesta to adorn the newly-erected church of 8. Fran- 
cesco at Rimini, in 1451. Here, in the ‘Cappella delle 


* “The peculiar construction of his landscape backgrounds,” in this and 
other works, “ with steep mountains of an uncommon type, is the more 
remarkable, because they are the starting-point of all the later achieve- 
ments in realistic landscape-painting.” Richter ‘Italian Art in the National 
Gallery,’ p. 16. 

+ It is surmised that Pietro della Francesca’s Vision of Constantine, one 
of the frescoes thus destroyed, suggested the remarkable effect of light in 
Raphae’s Deliverance of St. Peter, which was executed in its “place. 


‘Literature of the Fine Arts—Life of Raphael,’ by Sir C. L. Eastlake, 2nd 
edition, p. 196. 
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Reliquie,’ he left a remarkable fresco, now partially effaced. 
It represents Malatesta himself kneeling before 8. Sigis- 
mondo. ‘Two dogs, black and white, accompany their master. 
Above is a large medallion, containing a view of the Castle 
of Rimini. The portrait of Malatesta has great simplicity 
and an air of truth. The hands are fine, and the propor- 
tion of the figures to the architecture, which is most elegant 
in design, are characteristic of the master. On the lower 
border of a painted framework in purest classic style, is 
the inscription, “ Pietri de Burgo opus, 1451.” 

The frescoes representing the story of Constantine and 
of the True Cross, which he painted in the church of 
S. Francesco at Arezzo, gave occasion for the display of all 
the qualities which have been mentioned as forming his 
style. The movement and life in the compositions, the 
variety in the expressions of the numerous figures, their 
energy of action, and the grand treatment of the draperics, 
are all equally remarkable. The landscape in the subject of 
Constantine following Maxentius, whose horse is struggling 
up the bank of a stream into which his rider has plunged 
in his flight, is excellent for the period. The Vision of 
Constantine, who is sleeping in his tent whilst an angel, 
skilfully foreshortened, is seen descending from on high, is 
remarkable for the novel and admirable effect of light.* The 
Virgin in the Annunciation, a pendant to the last, is of grand 
character. Pietro della Francesca has introduced a variety 
of costumes, especially those of high-born ladies of his 
time, into these works. He shows himself a complete master 
of the process of fresco in the certainty of his touch, 
rapidity of execution, and clear luminous colouring. These 
frescoes, although much injured, have fortunately not suffered 
from restoration. A single figure of the Magdalen, near the 
door of the Sacristy of the Duomo of Arezzo, is a grand 
and noble figure, but too short in its proportions—a defect 
not uncommon in the works of the master. A fresco in the 
local art Museum at Borgo 8. Sepolero (formerly the Monte 
di Pieta), representing the Saviour rising from His tomb, and 


* So much so that a preparatory drawing for this subject, once in the 
Lawrence collection, was long attributed to Correggio. 
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the sleeping guards, is declared by Vasari to be the best 
of his works. It is a most solemn and impressive treatment 
of the subject.* 

Pietro della Francesca was also invited to Ferrara where 
he took part in the decoration of the Schifanoia Palace, to 
which we shall have to refer when we come to treat of the 
Ferrarese School; but no traces of the works which he may 
have exccuted there are now to be found. 

Of the existing pictures by Pietro della Francesca, the 
following may be mentioned. A grand altar-piece in the 
Brera, representing the Virgin and Child enthroned, with 
Federigo of Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, in full armour, 
kneeling before her, and four angels and various saints 
around her (see illustration)—a work full of interest and 
beauty is now assigned to him, but may have been in part 
executed by Fra Carnevali.t An altar-piece in the church 
of the Misericordia at Borgo S. Sepolero, represents the 
Virgin spreading her robe over several saints, and portraits 
of various contemporary personages, and has a predella 
containing Christ on the Mount of Olives, His Flagellation, 
and other subjects—-a work of great sweetness and simplicity. 
A ‘Nativity,’ an unfinished, and much-injured picture in 
which the head of the Virgin is of much beauty, and almost 
Flemish in character, is in the National Gallery.t The 
Public Gallery at Perugia and the Academy at Venice also 
coutain works by the master. 

Another phase of the master must be cited—scen in a 
small diptych in the Uffizi. It contains portraits of Duke 
Federigo and his wife, Battista Sforza, in profile, executed 
with the utmost precision of drawing and minuteness and 
softness of method, and remarkable for the beauty of the 
landscape backgrounds, in which he displays his knowledge 


* Most of these frescoes have been copied for the Arundel Society. 

+ At any rate, it appears to have been painted in Pictro della Francesca’s 
studio. 

+ This interesting picture, which had been greatly over-painted, has 
been recently restored with great success to its original condition before 
the repaint, by Mr. William Dyer. It is more than doubtful whether the 
two portraits in the National Gallery, attributed to Pietro della Francesca, 
are by him, 


Altar-piece by Pietro della Francesca, or Fra Carnevali, in the Brera, Milan. 
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of aerial perspective. On the obverse is a representation of 
each personage seated in a triumphal car, with various 
allegorical figures, and allusions which now defy explana- 
tion (see woodcut). This work is a landmark in the pro- 
gress of art, which here unites itself with the minute reality 
of Antonello da Messina, and through him with the equally 
minute, but less poetically conceived productions of the 
Flemish school. In the Sacristy of the Cathedral at Urbino 
is a small picture of the ‘ Flagellation ’ by Pietro, which shows 
the same miniature-like execution. 

Pietro della Francesca dicd blind on the 12th October, 1492, 
and was buried in the Badia, now the Cathedral, in his 
native place. 

Bartolommeo Corradini, known as Fra Carnevali, is be- 
lieved to have been a scholar—he was certainly an imitator— 
of Pietro della Francesca. He was probably born early in 
the first half of the fifteenth century, entered the Domenican 
Order, and is believed to have died about 1488. So little is 
known of his life and career, that even his existence has 
been questioned. Only two pictures, in addition to the 
altar-piece in the Brera just described, are doubtfully attri- 
buted to him—-a St. Michael trampling on the dragon, with 
the monster’s head in his hand, in the National Gallery ; and 
the full-length igure of St. Thomas Aquinas, or some other 
Domenican Saint, in the Poldi-Pezzoli collection at Milan, _ 
of the same character, and evidently by the same hand. 

But a painter of far greater importance, whose name has 
been connected with that of Pietro della Francesca, is 
Melozzo da Forli, of the family of the Ambrosi, who was 
born at Forli in 1438, and died there in 1494. Little is 
known of his history, and few of his works remain to us, 
but such as are preserved are sufficient to show that he was 
one of those men of genius, and of original minds, who 
form an epoch in the history of art. Like other great 
artists of his time, he was an architect as well as a painter 
and was famous for his skill in perspective. Giovanni Santi, 
the father of Raphael, extols him in his rhymed ‘ Cronaca’ as 


“ Melozzo a me si caro, che in prospettiva 
Ha steso tanto il passo.” 
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He probably acquired the rudiments of both architecture 
and painting at Urbino like his fellow-citizen, and perhaps 
fellow-student, Bramante. There is no record of his master 
but it has been surmised that he owed part of his artistic 
education to Pietro della Francesca. Besides a certain affinity 
in style, and in the science of art between them, there are 
circumstances in their lives, in spite of difference of age, 
common to both. The first records of Melozzo begin at Rome 
under Sixtus IV., who erected the Sistine Chapel, re- 
paired the church of the SS. Apostoli, and restored the 
Library of the Vatican, then under the guardianship of the 
learned Platina. These events occurred between 1475-80. 
The last mentioned was commemorated by a fresco executed 
by Melozzo, long an ornament of the wall, but subsequently 
transferred (to its great damage) to canvas, and now hung 
in a dark place between windows in the Vatican Picture 
Gallery. It represents Sixtus IV. enthroned, with Platina 
kneeling before him, and attended by two cardinals and two 
other figures.* This work was long attributed to Pietro della 
Francesca, and the fine proportion of the figures in space, 
and the graceful architecture, all point to a worthy repre- 
sentative of the great Umbrian master. 

In the tribune of the church of the SS. Apostoli, Melozzo 
represented the Ascension of our Lord, surrounded with 
angels and cherubim. This is one of the most grand and 
daring feats of foreshortening that art has bequeathed, and 
may be considered as the first illustration of that science 
which Mantegna and Correggio further developed. The 
church, or the tribune part, was destroyed in 1711, but the 
figure of Christ was sawn from the wall, and transferred 
to the staircase of the Quirinal Palace, where, though much 
damaged, it still exists.| The upper parts of figures of 
angels playing on musical instruments are preserved in 
the Sacristy of St. Peter’s—grand and beautiful youthful 
figures, with abundant flowing hair. (See illustrations.) { 

Sixtus IV. founded the Academy of St. Luke, where, 


* Published by the Arundel Society in chromo-lithography. 

+ Engraved in Ottley’s ‘Italian School of Design,’ pl. 45, and in 
D’Agincourt, pl. 142. : 

} Published in chromo-lithography by the Arundel Society. 


ANGEL; by Melozzo da Forli, in the Sacristy of St. Peter’s, Rome. 
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foremost among the first autograph inscriptions, is that of 
“ Melotius pic. pa.” (pictor papalis). 

In Forli itself Melozzo is represented by a work of a very 
exceptional class, called the “Pesta Pepe” or “Pound the 
Pepper,” * being a fresco originally painted for a sign over 
a grocer’s shop, representing a figure in violent exertion, 
wielding with both hands a heavy pestle over a huge mortar. 
Here again he has foreshortened the figure as if seen from 
below. It is now in the Collegio at Forli. 

Melozzo was employed to decorate the library of the 
Palace of the Duke of Urbino with pictures representing 
the seven liberal Arts.t Three of these have been pre- 
served, but are much repainted. 'T'wo are in the National 
Gallery and one in the Berlin Museum. The two in the 
former collection represent Rhetoric, a female figure 
enthroned, presenting a book to a man kneeling before 
her; and Music, a similar female figure, giving a closed 
volume to a young man richly dressed, and pointing to a 
portable organ. Another picture of the same class, and 
most probably by him, but also much injured and restored, 
and containing a portrait of the unmistakable Federigo, 
is now in Her Majesty’s possession at Windsor. Although 
considerable doubt has been entertained as to the authorship 
of these interesting pictures, there is no good reason why 
they should not be attributed to Melozzo.t The vault of the 
Sacristy of the Treasury of the Church of Loreto is painted 
by Melozzo. 

Marco Palmezzano, or “ Marcus de Melotius,” as he also 
signs himself,§ was the pupil of Rondinello of Ravenna and of 
* Engraved in Rosini’s ‘Storia della Pittura Italiana,’ vol. iil., p. 167. 

+ The imaginary portraits of celebrated historical characters, which once 
decorated the Palace of Urbino, and thirteen of which are now in the 
Louvre, the remainder being in the Palazzo Barberini at Rome, at one 
time attributed to Melozzo, are now generally believed to be by a Flemish 
painter—possibly from cartoons by that master. Copies of ten of them on 
a small scale, supposed by some to be by Raphael, were in the so-called 
‘ Raphael’s sketch-book,’ and are now in the Venice Academy. 

{ Signor Morelli (‘Italian Masters,’ &c., p. 249) unhesitatingly ascribes 
them to 2Melozzo, and mentions a fifth, in the Barberini Palace at Rome. 
There are frescoes by Melozzo in the church of Sta, Maria at Loreto. 


§ His name appears to have been Marco Valerio Morolini; see Archivic 
Storico dell ‘Arte. v. 1, p. 293. 
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Melozzo da Forlt, and having occasionally adopted this latter 
master’s name appended to his own, has been, in his finest 
works, mistaken for him. His additional signature “ Pictos 
Foroliviensis,” shows that he was a native of Forli. He 
was born about 1456. He followed his master, and is 
even believed to have gone beyond him, in the study 
of geometry, and in the working of architectural plans. 
To this may perhaps be imputed the hardness and dryness 
which, with some exceptions, characterise his works. He 
appears as a fresco painter in the chapel of 8. Biagio in 
S. Girolamo at Forli—the ceiling of which exhibits that 
power of foreshortening, and taste and fancy in architectural 
forms and decorations, which he inherited from Melozzo, 
though in other respects he remains far inferior to him. His 
panel-pictures, all in oil, are numerous, and bear witness to a 
life of great activity. His chef-d’euvre is an altar-piece in the 
chapel of the ‘ Orfanotrofio delle Femmine’ at the Michelline 
at Faenza, completed by the painter in the year 1500. It 
represents a Virgin and Child on a throne with an opening in 
the lower part, through which figures and alandscape are seen; 
a Saint on horseback and St. Michael are on the left of her; 
and on the right St. Anthony grasping the hand of St. Jerome. 
This work is finely executed, with carefully-drawn hands, and 
with allthe master’s skillin elaborate and tastefularchitecture. 

Another fine and strongly-coloured work, St. Anthony en- 
throned with the Baptist and St. Sebastian, the pig below, 
and with the master’s usual gilt and arabesqued pilasters, is 
in the church of the Carmine at Forli. 

A favourite subject with Marco Palmezzano, is our Lord 
bearing His Cross, of which the finest example was exhibited 
at Manchester in 1857. His works are too numerous to 
specify, and many a hitherto anonymous or misnamed picture 
has been identified as his. They abound in the churches | 
at Forli, and in the Pinacoteca of that place, where his 
own portrait, by himself, signed and dated 1536, is also 
preserved, showing an aged white-haired and robust man. 
The ‘Deposition in the Tomb,’ in the National Gallery, is 


not to be classed among the best of his productions, almost 


all of which are signed. The date of his death is unknown. | 
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Another name associated with Pietro della Francesca is 
that of the celebrated architect Bramante, of whom he is 
doubtfully assumed to have been the master. Donato Bra- 
mante was probably born between 1436 and 1488, and died 
at Rome in 1514. He was a painter, as well as an architect ; 
but it was in the latter capacity that he obtained his renown. 
His works in painting were chiefly applied to the embellish- 
ment of the edifices which he constructed. There are some 
much-damaged frescoes by him in the Casa Princtti, and on 
the facade of Casa Silvestri in the Corso Porta Venezia, both 
at Milan. In a chapel of the abbey of Chiaravalle, near the 
city, there is a painting in tempera by him representing 
Christ bound to a pillar, wrongly ascribed to Bramantino, 
his pupil. He appears to have worked at Milan from 1474 
to 1499.* Vasari reports him to have been an engraver, as 
well as a painter, and there is an engraving inscribed with 
his name, of which one of the only two existing impressions 
is in the British Museum. But it has been questioned 
whether it is by his own hand, or taken from a drawing by 
him. 

Giovanni Santi, or Sanzio,t was one of those who derived 
light from the brilliant galaxy of talent collected in Urbino 
by Duke Federigo, including Pietro della Francesca, Luca 
Signorelli, and Melozzo, and to the splendour of which he, 
in his turn, contributed. As the father of Raphael, he 
has always been an object of interest to art historians ; 
but he has hardly received the credit due to himself. His 
family suffered in their ancestral property by a raid from the 
ferocious Sigismund Malatesta, which caused them to remove 


from the hill-town of Colbordolo to Urbino in 1466, at which 


time Giovanni was a boy. His instructor in art is not re- 
corded, but the fact that Pietro della Francesca, on being in- 
-yited to Urbino in 1469, lodged in his house, is a sign that 


he was already associated with the profession. He may 


possibly have had Melozzo for his master. Giovanni was 


 * Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters, &.,’ p. 249, note, and p. 415. 

+ For @. Santi, see ‘ Elogio storico di Giovanni Santi, pittore e poeta,’ 
Urbino, 1822, Passavant, ‘Rafael von Urbino und sein Vater Giovanni 
Santi,’ Leipzig, 1839, vol. i., p. 11, and Prof. Aug. Schmarsow in Geiger’s 
‘Vierteljahrschrift,’ 11, 1987. 
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also known for his love of polite literature—a taste easily 
fostered at the Court of Urbino; and a curious chronicle in 
rhyme, celebrating the acts of Duke Federigo, preserved in 
the Vatican, has attracted notice as a contemporary record 
of the principal painters, not only in Urbino and the sur- 
rounding territory, but in all parts of Italy. The affectionate 
terms in which he eulogises Pietro della Francesca and 
Melozzo, as already quoted, show the friendship he maintained 
with them. Mantegna receives one of his highest tributes ; 
and as it is known that he was more than once at Mantua, 
it may be assumed that he became personally acquainted with 
that great painter as well as with his works. The correct- 
ness of Giovanni Santi’s judgment is being more and more 
ratified as the knowledge of the old masters increases. His 
style is simple and serious, and of conscientious finish ; a quiet 
gentleness characterises his heads, and especially those of 
children, in the loveliness of which he shows himself the 
true forerunner of his great son. He partakes of the cha- 
racter of the painters around him, and even shows Man- 
tegnesque tendencies, but he fails in force and depth, and 
his colouring has a peculiar light leaden tone, deficient in 
warmth. His outlines are also frequently hard. His earlier 
pictures are generally found in the March of Ancona. For 
instance, a pleasing but not thoroughly studied ‘ Visitation of 
the Virgin, in 8. Maria Nuova at Fano; a Madonna with 
four Saints, of a freer grace and grander cast of drapery, in 
the hospital church of 8. Croce at the same place; a so- 
called ‘Madonna del Popolo,’ protecting the faithful with her 
mantle, with a lively, individual, and even almost humorous 
head, in the hospital oratory at Montefiore ; and a Madonna 
with four Saints, of a serious and mild character, dated 
1484, in the Pieve at Gradara, not far from Pesaro. An 
Annunciation of his early time, harsh in drawing and colour, 
and of no great merit, is in the Brera at Milan. A Madonna 
enthroned, with SS. Thomas Aquinas, Jerome, Catherine, 
and Thomas the Apostle, and the donor, of unequal style, 
and in some respects strictly in a Mantegnesque manner, is 
in the Berlin Museum. 

Giovanni’s most developed pictures are, however, chiefly 
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MADONNA WITH SAINTS; an altar-piece by Giovanni Santi, 


ab Montefiorentino, 
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those which were executed in Urbino; for example, a St. 
Sebastian and archers—the latter in vigorous and successful 
foreshortening, and one of whom reappears in the figure break- 
ing his rod, in Raphael’s “ Sposalizio””—with figures of the 
donors, is in the oratory of St. Sebastian; a Madonna with 
Saints of almost Florentine character, of the year 1489, is 
at Montefiorentino, not far from Urbania (see woodcut) ; 
another of his chief pictures, and of the same year, is in 
S. Francesco at Urbino—a Madonna with Saints and donors 
(these latter not the portraits of his own family, as is 
currently believed), with two side pictures of Saints, whose 
drapery clearly points to Mantegna and others. Finally, 
he is seen in his highest beauty in a fresco in the 
church of the Dominicans at Cagli, of the year 1492, 
representing a Madonna enthroned, with Angels and Saints, 
with the Resurrection and the First Person of the Trinity, 
surrounded by cherubs, in a lunette above. His drawing 
is here not only fuller and more animated, and his colour- 
ing fresher, than in his other works, but in the expression 
and action of some of the figures he foreshadows the grace, 
and even the strength, of his son Raphael.* The fresco of the 
Madonna in Giovanni's own house at Urbino, which has enjoyed 
the reputation of being Raphael's earliest work, is now 
acknowledged to be by the hand of his father. Giovanni Santi’s 
easel pictures are much inferior to his wall-paintings, and 
it is difficult to understand how the same hand should have 
executed the great fresco at Cagli, and the works attributed 
to him in various collections—such, for instance, as the 
Madonna and Child in the National Gallery.} 


* See ‘Giovanni Sanzio and his fresco at Cagli,’ by the Editor; 
Arundel Society, 1859. This fresco has been reproduced in chromo-litho- 
graphy by the Society. 

+ Signor Minghetti, ‘ Raffaello,’ p. 7, note, gives the following list of 
the principal existing works of G. Santi: the Madonna and Child and Saints, 
in the church of the convent of Montefiorentino ; the Visitation, in the church 
of S. Maria, and the Virgin and Child with Saints, in that of S. Croce, Fano: 
the Virgin, Saints and three devotees, in the Hospital at Montefiore ; the 
Virgin and four Saints in the Pieve, Gradara; a St. Jerome, in the church 
of St. Bartolo, Pesaro ; the Annunciation, in the Brera; a St. Sebastian, in the 
Oratory of St. Sebastian, and a Virgin and Child with Saints, in S. Fran- 
cesco, Urbino; frescoes at Cagli; and the Virgin and Child with Saints, in 
the Berlin Museum. 
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The teaching, or influence, of Pietro della Francesca is 
shown in Giovanni Santi’s correct foreshortenings and per- 
spective. He worked in that mixed vehicle, very different 
to pure tempera, and yet not, properly speaking, oil, which 
in the hands of the Pollajuoli had formed a transition 
between the two. He died in 1494, and was buried in the 
church of 8. Francesco at Urbino. 

We must here briefly record the names of a few painters 
who dot the remoter places of the Umbrian Apennines, and 
who, however second-rate, yet contribute to those numerous 
currents of art which irrigated the centre of Italy. Taking 
up the stream from 8. Severino, we come to Camerino, which 
claims two painters, Giovanni Boccati, and Girolamo di Gito- 
vanni, generally believed to be his son. By the first there 
isa signed altar-piece, a gay and attractive, but much over- 
painted work, dated 1447, with predella, in the public gallery 
at Perugia. The Virgin and Child are seen, enthroned 
between two angels and surrounded with seraphim, under 
an arbour of flowers and leafy branches. SS. Domenick 
and Francis, accompanied by the four Fathers of the Latin 
Church, each present to her a kneeling brother of their re- 
spective Orders. A peculiar feature presents itself in the 
dog held in a leash by the Infant Christ, and licking his 
hand. A Madonna and Child in the Poldi-Pezzoli collec- 
tion, Milan, is another good example of this master. 

By Girolamo di Giovanni, of Camerino, there is a picture 
signed and dated 1473, at Monte 8. Martino near Fermo— 
the Madonna and Child, with angels, between SS. Thomas 
and Cyprian. It shows the influence of the Vivarini which 
extended along the sea-board of the Marches. 

From Camerino the distance is short, northward, to Gualdo 
Tadino, on the eastern slope of the Apennines, to which 
place belongs Matteo da Gualdo, who shows an affinity to 
Boccati, and whose profuse patterns, ornaments, positive 
colours, and affectation of grace bespeak the poorer charac- 
teristics of the Umbrian school. Reminiscences of the manner 
of Benozzo Gozzoli also appear in Matteo, accounted for by 
the fact that a signed fresco by him, dated 1468 — an 
enthroned Madonna with angels and Saints and the Annun- 
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ciation above—occupies a wall in the church of 88. Antonio 
e Jacopo at Assisi, in a chapel decorated with frescoes by 
Benozzo’s assistant, Pietro Antonio. Matteo is seen again in 
a signed fresco at S. Maria della Circa at Sigillo, on the 
hills outside Gubbio, representing the Virgin and Child. 
This master also introduces the same strange feature ob- 
served in the picture by Boccati, already noticed, for in the 
Annunciation at Assisi a dog accompanies the Virgin, and 
at Sigillo, the Infant holds a dog in its arms.* 

Bartolommeo di Tommaso of Foligno, who laboured at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, displays much the same 
Umbrian types in a picture in the church of 8. Salvador in 
that town. 

Pietro Antonio, above alluded to, belongs also to Foligno. 
He is known to have studied under Benozzo Gozzoli, and 
frescoes attributed to him repeat not only the forms of his 
master but even, in some cases, his mode of representation. 
The Winds, for instance, in Giotto’s Navicella, which Benozzo 
had seen and perhaps copied at Rome, are imitated in a 
chapel called §. Maria in Campis, a short distance from 
Foligno on the way to Spoleto. 

This painter leads us to his contemporary and fellow- 
townsman, Niccold da Foligno, who signs himself “ Nicolaus 
Fulginas,” or “Fulginatus,” and is erroneously called by 
Vasari Niccolé Alunnot—born about 1430. He may be charac- 
terised as uniting such feeling belonging to Fra Angelico as 
Benozzo Gozzoli (of whom he was probably the pupil) could 
transmit, with a native Umbrian tendency; two styles which 
had a natural affinity. Niccold gave more expression to the 
gentle type of Madonna and angels hitherto aimed at in this 
part of Italy, and in his male figures he has an earnestness of 


* Another Gualdo, a bad imitator of Luca Signorelli, who signs “ Ber- 
nardus Hieronimi Gualden pingebat,” is seen in a picture at Asinalunga 
—the Madonna with a club driving away the demon from a woman with 
a child. 

+ In some Latin verses inscribed on an altar-piece by him in the 
church of S, Niccold, Foligno, he is called 

Nicolaus Alumnus 
Fulginiz. 
i.e., brought up at, or a native of Foligno, Hence Vasari’s mistake. See 
Sansoni’s Vasari, ‘Life of Pinturicchio,’ vol. iii.; notes pp. 508 and 509. 
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expression, accompanied by greater fullness and sturdiness 
than is found in succeeding Umbrian painters. In his 
delineations of St. Francis, which are frequent, we remark 
a peculiar enthusiasm; but his representations of suffering 
are violent and exaggerated, and not unfrequently even gro- 
tesque. His earliest known work—a Madonna with angels 
and saints, (1458)—is preserved upon the high altar of the 
Franciscan church at La Deruta, between Perugia and Todi. 
An Annunciation, of the year 1466, in the public gallery at 
Perugia, is an interesting picture ascribed to him, severe 
and solemn, though full of grace and feeling.* Above, is the 
First Person of the Trinity, among cherubim; below, are 
Saints in prayer with the donor and other figures. The head 
of one of the angels is of great beauty. A Virgin and Child 
with Angels in the Brera is an example of his tender 
manner, without exaggeration or grotesqueness. Other altar- 
pieces by him are in the church of the Castle of S. Severino 
(1468), and in 8. Francesco at Guaido (1471). Another, 
similar to the last named, in the sacristy of the principal 
church at Nocera (not far from Foligno), belongs to the finest 
works of this master. The chief compartments of an altar- 
piece by him are in §. Niccold, the church of the Augustins, 
at Foligno (1492); they include a Nativity, with the 
Resurrection above and Saints on each side. The predella, 
containing scenes from the Passion, of highly animated and 
dramatic character, amounting almost to caricature, is now in 
the Louvre—the picture having been carried off by the French, 
and only parts of it returned. Frescoes by Niccold are also 
preserved in 8. Maria fuori la Porta at Foligno; they are 
much injured, however, and are of no high merit. Fragments 
still exist of the picture by him, originally belonging to 
the high altar in the cathedral at Assisi. They represent 
a Pieti, with two angels, who, according to Vasari, weep 
so naturally that a better artist could hardly have been 
more successful. His last known production, the altar-piece 
in 8. Angelo at La Bastia, not far from Perugia (1499), 


* It has also been attributed to another Umbrian painter, Bartolommeo 
Caporale, by whom there is a picture in the church of Castiglione del 
Lago on the lake of Perugia, 
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is of inferior value. Many other of his works are found 
dispersed in the March of Ancona. Almost all those we 
have mentioned, according to the early, though at that time 
almost obsolete usage, consisted of several parts. One of 
his best pictures is a well-preserved triptych in the National 
Gallery with the Crucifixion in the centre, and four subjects, 
relating to the death of our Lord on the side wings. The 
colour is exceedingly bright and almost raw. ‘There is 
deep feeling in the expressions, but with some of the painter’s 
usual exaggeration. The “motive” in §. Francis turning 
his back to the spectator, and vehemently embracing the 
Cross, is finely conceived. Christ rising from the Tomb 
on one of the side wings recalls Pietro della Francesca’s 
fresco at Borgo San Sepolcro. A pleasing Madonna, a whole- 
length figure on a gold ground, in the Berlin Museum is 
ascribed to Niccolo. He attempted foreshortenings, and drew 
minutely and carefully. Without attributing to him much 
power and influence, and admitting that he is too often 
coarse, vulgar, and exaggerated, he yet held a place destined 
to be raised to the level of true beauty by Perugino. He 
is thus in a measure connected with the ultimate culmina- 
tion of Raphael. He must have died after 1499. 

One of the earliest masters who brought the school of 
Perugia into notice was Benedetto Bonfiglh. In the absence 
of all records regarding the early life of this painter, his 
alleged connection with Perugino receives no corroboration, 
nor does the character of his art supply the deficiency. 
He approaches in some respects the character of Pietro della 
Francesca, and in others that of Gentile da Fabriano and 
Benozzo Gozzoli. The frescoes in the Palazzo del Consiglio 
at Perugia (in the antechamber of the Delegates, now part 
of the public gallery), begun in 1454, are the earliest 
record of his art. They represent the legends of St. Louis 
of Toulouse and St. Ercolano. Though of no great merit 
in action or form, the heads are generally natural and 
expressive, but coarsely executed. In those of the women 
we already see the type which was subsequently adopted 
and developed by Perugino. The architectural back- 
grounds, chiefly views of Perugia with its town-hall as it 
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still exists (see woodcut), are correct in perspective and 
delicately executed. Bonfigli has a certain Umbrian grace 
and sweetness of colour, with a love of detail almost akin 
to Flemish art, and his angels, usually wearing garlands of 
roses, have a charm of their own. His Madonnas have a very 
gentle, tender air and expression, recalling those of Fra 
Angelico, and have long light hair—the type being always 
strictly Umbrian. His best work, an Adoration of the Kings 
in the public gallery at Perugia, is ostensibly of the year 
1460. A Madonna with Saints, in the same collection, and 
two paintings on wood—Angels with the Instruments of the 
Passion—belong to his more pleasing productions. On the 
other hand the figures in a picture of Christ in Glory, and 
one representing the Acts of 8. Bernardino, in the chapel of 
the brotherhood of that name, painted after 1461 (probably as 
a banner for processions), are stiff, hard, and portrait-like. 
The same may be said of a Madonna with a Dead Christ, 
and $8. Girolamo and Leonardo, of the year 1469, in 
S. Pietro de’ Cassinensi. ‘The date of his will, 1496, is 
the only clue to the approximate time of Bonfigli’s death. 
The last-mentioned master is connected with a somewhat 
younger painter, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, who, in picturesque 
arrangement and application of his subject, and in certain 
refinements in the conception of his forms, is decidedly in 
advance of him, and to whom a high rank must be assigned 
in the Umbrian school. He was born between 1440 and 1445, 
and died at an advanced age in 1522. He probably learnt his 
art from Benozzo Gozzoli—he certainly experienced the in- 
fluence of the Florentine master. Amongst his most pleasing 
creations is a series of eight pictures, now in the public 
gallery of Perugia, representing events in the life of S. 
Bernardino of Siena, in which he displays vivacity, grace, 
and a rich imagination. One of these panels bears the date 
of 1473.* In the sacristy of 8. Francesco de’ Conventuali, 
at Perugia, are two pictures of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
inscribed with the name of the artist and the year 1487, 
which are very careful in execution and in excellent pre- 


* Careful copies of these interesting pictures have been made for the 
Arundel Society. 
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THE DEATH OF ST. LOUIS; a fresco by Benedetto Bonfigli, in the Palazzo Pubblico at Perugia. 
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servation; also the upper portion of a large semicircular 
picture, representing the Madonna and Child, and two ador- 
ing angels. A graceful Madonna with Angels, in fresco, by 
him is in the Palazzo del Consiglio (over the door of the Sala 
del Cadasto Nuovo) ; another is in a side chapel of S. Agostino. 
An ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ in the public gallery, Perugia, 
formerly ascribed to Perugino, is by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. 
In the National Gallery is a fine triptych by him—the 
Virgin and Child, with Saints and angels; and in the 
Stidel Institute, Frankfort, a small but beautiful picture, 
also of the Madonna and Child, with Saints. “ Fiorenzo’s 
drawing is always vigorous and sure, but he is apt to make 
the upper part of the body too long. His landscape back- 
grounds recall those of Benozzo Giozzoli. They are finely con- 
structed, with exquisite feeling, and enlivened by rivers and 
towns. The clouds in them are very characteristic from 
their sharply illumined edges.” * 

There were several painters at Perugia of the family of 
Caporale. The best known is Benedetto, whose real name 
was Giovan Battista, by whom there are several pictures of 
little interest in the public gallery of that town. 

We now come to the greatest name associated with 
Perugia—Pietro Vannucci della Pieve (“de Castro plebis”’), 
so called from his birthplace, Castello della Pieve, or more 
commonly, Pietro Perugino, from his residence at Perugia. 
He was born in 1446 or 1447. His first master was probably 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. He subsequently received instruction 
from Pietro della Francesca. It is known that he acted as 
assistant to this master at Arezzo. About the year 1475, 
Perugino appears in Florence, studying under Verocchio 
with Leonardo da Vinci and Lorenzo di Oredi. To this time 
Giovanni Santi refers in his chronicle : 

“Due giovin par d’etate e par d’amore 


Leonardo da Vinci e’l Perusino 
Pier della Pieve ch’é un divin pittore.” 


It is known that Perugino, inspired doubtless by Pietro 
della Francesca, was versed in the study of perspective, and 


* Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 263. 
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he and Leonardo da Vinci are named together for proficiency 
in that science by a contemporary writer. There is no 
doubt also that they studied the mysteries of the then new 
art of oil-painting together. This art Perugino was among 
the first to bring to perfection ; at the same time he excelled 
in the use of tempera. A circular picture in the Louvre— 
a youthful work by him, showing the influence of Fiorenzo 
di Lorenzo-—is a beautiful specimen of this method. The 
dates of Perugino’s earlier works are difficult to define. 
Many small pictures exist, particularly in Florence, evidently 
executed before he had experienced the influence of the 
Florentine school. They display some characteristic pecu- 
liarities, but belong decidedly to his earlier style. <A 
circular picture of this kind—a Madonna with two adoring 
angels—is in the Museum of Berlin. A picture of the 
Crucifixion, with Saints, in the church of La Calza at 
Florence, reminds us of Luca Signorelli. About the year 
1480 Perugino was summoned to Rome by Sixtus IV., 
in order to contribute his share to the decorations of the 
Sistine Chapel, where he was the only artist employed rot 
a Florentine. Some of these works were afterwards 
destroyed to make room for Michael Angelo’s ‘Last 
Judgment ;’ but that still remaining—Christ delivering 
the Keys to Peter (see woodeut)—is decidedly in the Flo- 
rentine manner in the composition, in the arrangement 
of the numerous groups of spectators, and in the drapery. 
It is, perhaps, the finest in this respect of all his works. 
We pass over other productions of this period. 

After Perugino had thus passed through the schools, he 
returned to his own first manner. If his early works indi- 
cate the prevailing tone of his mind and feelings, and if 
the effect of study appears to predominate in those which 
follow, the period in which he returned to his natural taste, 
embodying with it that force and clearness which his in- 
termediate study had taught, is necessarily the greatest and 
most interesting epoch of the artist’s life. It was at this 
time he acquired that grace and softness, that tender en- 
thusiastic earnestness, which give so great a charm to his 
pictures ; and if they sometimes leave much to be wished 
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in force and variety of character, the heads—especially those 
depicting youth and ardent expression—are of surpassing 
beauty. In the colouring, again, both of the flesh and 
drapery, in the warm, bright skies, and in the well-managed 
gradations of his landscapes, he had great and varied merit. 
Altogether these works are proofs, not only of the highest 
point of attainment in this school, but also evidences of its 
intrinsic defects. Perugino, it would seem, intentionally 
avoided the higher department of dramatic historical painting, 
and all the other painters of the Perugian school (with the 
exception of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, Pinturicchio and Raphael) 
remain in this respect considerably behind the Florentines. 
In accounting for this we must remember the comparative 
ignorance of anatomical action which prevailed in this school, 
and its restriction to a few and ever-repeated positions. 
The hitherto unexampled intensity of Perugino’s otherwise 
monotonous expression, though it made amends for other 
absent qualities, yet became, in course of time, a source 
of failing in itself, by degenerating frequently into mere 
mannerism. Where a number of his pictures are seen 
together, the upcast eye and the expression of semi-woeful 
ecstasy soon pall upon the spectator. There is something 
characteristic also of Perugino in those rich and sparkling 
decorations of his robes and drapery, which, in a more 
positive mode of viewing real life, would have taken a 
more subordinate position. The figures of angels, so numerous 
in his pictures, and which in the Florentine and Paduan 
school of the fifteenth century appear as powerful youths, 
generally half nude, are here represented, according to the 
early taste, draped, of no sex, and frequently of super- 
natural purity and beauty. His best works were executed 
between 1490 and 1505. The following are among the most 
celebrated. An altar-piece painted for the church of §. 
Domenico at Fiesole, dated 1493, representing the Madonna 
and Child enthroned, with the Baptist and St. Sebastian 
standing beside them, now in the Uffizi—remarkable for the 
very refined character and expression of the Virgin; one 
with the same date, somewhat similar in subject, in the 
picture gallery at Vienna; and a Madonna with two Saints, 
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SS. Augustin and James, dated 1494, in the church of 8. 
Agostino at Cremona. 

In 1495, the execution, or completion, of three splendid 
works show not only the perfection of his powers, but the 
rapidity of his hand. They are, the Piet’ in the Pitti, 
formerly in S. Chiara, a work much injured by neglect, 
but still preserving features hardly surpassed even by his 
great scholar, and containing many heads of exquisitely 
pathetic expression; * the enthroned Madonna and Child 
surrounded by the patron Saints of Perugia, painted for and 
formerly in the Cappella del Magistrato in that city, and 
now, after having been taken to Paris, in the gallery of 
the Vatican; +t and the Ascension, painted for 8. Pietro 
at Perugia, and now in the gallery at Lyons. The last 
mentioned picture formed part of an altar-piece in several 
compartments, which was also taken to Paris by the French, 
but now exists piecemeal in various galleries. The centre 
was presented by Pius VII. to the people of Lyons; the 
lunette is in §. Germain l’Auxerrois at Paris. Three Saints 
in the Vatican, and five more in 8. Pietro, Perugia, are 
from the pilasters forming the sides of the picture. The 
predella is in the-Museum at Rouen. 

In 1496 Pietro painted the ‘ Sposalizio,’ or Marriage of the 
Virgin, once in the Duomo at Perugia, and now inthe Museum 
of Caen in Normandy—a treatment of the subject subsequently 
adopted by Raphael (see woodeut, p. 475). In 1497 he exe- 
cuted another excellent work—an altar-piece for the church 
of 8. Maria Nuova at Fano, with the Virgin and Saints in 
the centre, an Entombment in the upper lunette, and in the 
predella five beautiful pictures from the life of the Virgin. 
From the year 1493 to the middle of 1498, Perugino was only 
at brief and rare intervals at Perugia, and appears to have 
been residing in different parts of the Peninsula. In 1494, 
and again in 1496, we find him at Venice; but no traces ot 
any works that he may have executed there remain. 


* A sketch for this picture is in the Uffizi collection of drawings. 

+ See a curious and amusing account of this picture given by Marotti in 
‘Lettere pittoriche Perugine,’ pp. 146-152. 

t Morelli’s ‘ Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 287. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF THE VIRGIN; an altar-piece by Pietro Perugino, 


in the Museum of Caen, 
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The picture of the Madonna and Child, round whom 
kneel six figures, while angels hover above, painted in 
1498 for the Confraternity “ della Consolazione” in Perugia, 
is in §. Domenico in that city. About the same time he 
painted the altar-piece called the ‘Family of St. Anna,’ 
formerly in the church of 8. Maria de’ Fossi at Perugia, 
and now in the Museum at Marseilles.* 

The great work by Perugino—the series of frescoes in 
the Sala del Cambio at Perugia—was completed about 1500. 
They bear the same relation to the master’s fame as those 
in the Vatican do to that of Raphael. For the ceiling 
of the Audience Hall he made a rich design—which is 
however, supposed to have been actually painted by his 
pupils,;—with Apollo in his chariot drawn by four horses, 
in the centre. Around him are the presiding deities of 
the planets, Jupiter, Mars, Saturn, Venus, Mercury, and 
Luna, with the signs of the Zodiac on their chariot wheels. 
They are enframed in arabesques, which exhibit the fine 
taste in decoration peculiar to the Umbrian school. On the 
walls of the same hall, and by his own hand, are the Nativity 
and Transfiguration, with the First Person of the Trinity 
presiding above; the Virtues and classic heroes on the left ; 
the Prophets and the Sybils on the right. In these frescoes 
Perugino is seen in great perfection of colour, drawing, and 
drapery. The master’s own portrait is on one of the pilasters 
which divide the subjects; and on an opposite pilaster the 
date of 1500. 

The rapidity of Perugino’s labour is seen in another 
work of the same date (1500)—the Vallombrosa Assump- 


* Copies of the two children (SS. James Major and Simon) in this 
picture on a gold ground are in the sacristy of S. Pietro Martire, Perugia, 
and are said to be by Raphael. Signor Morelli, however, attributes them 
to Giannicola Manni. 

+ Signor Cavalcaselle has surmised the assistance in it of Raphael, then 
between sixteen and seventeen years of age. But according to Signor 
Rossi (‘Storia Critica del Cambio di Perugia,’ vol. ii. of the Giornale di 
Erudizione Artistica) documents show that Perugino’s assistants in this 
work were a certain Giovanni di Francesco, known as Funtasia, a native 
of Perugia, and one Roberto, called by Vasari Montevarchi, from the place 
of his birth. ‘There is no reason whatever to believe that Raphael had 
any share init. It was almost finished when he arrived at Perugia and 
entered Perugino’s atelier. 
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tion, now in the Academy of Fine Arts at Florence. The 
Madonna and the four Saints in this picture are among his 
finest creations. 

The Commission for the chef-d’euvre of the master, the 
altar-piece from the Certosa near Pavia, now in the National 
Gallery, representing the Virgin adoring the Infant Christ 
in the centre, with the Archangel Michael on one side, and 
Raphael and Tobias on the other, was given in 1496, but the 
picture itself was probably not executed until 1500. It is 
a production the more worthy of note, if it be true, as 
Vasari says, that it was painted at the period when Michael 
Angelo ridiculed the style of Perugino as “absurd and 
antiquated.” In one sense, however, this work may be 
viewed as one of the highest specimens of the reticence 
and intensity of expression proper to the Quattro-centisti. 

In 1502 Perugino executed the Resurrection of our Lord 
(see woodeut) for the church of 8. Francesco, Perugia. It 
is now in the Vatican, where it possesses a double interest as 
being believed to have been partly the work of Raphael.* 

To the years 1504-1505 belong the wall-paintings at 
Citt’ della Pieve, and at Panicale. That at Citta della 
Pieve, in the church of 8. Maria de’ Bianchi, represents 
the Adoration of the Magi with numerous figures (see 
woodcut). It has beautiful parts, for instance, the Virgin 
and Child, though with all the master’s weaknesses.| That 
at Panicale, in the church of 8. Sebastian, representing the 
Martyrdom of the Saint, is a work of symmetrical composi- 
tion and delicate tones, but chiefly characteristic as being 
apparently painted on a dry wall in the method called 
“seceo.” It is dated 1505, and is in excellent preservation. 

* Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle pronounce this assistance to consist 
more ina general working out of the whole picture upon Perugino’s outlines, 
than in the execution of any particular figure. Signor Morelli, however, 
considers the picture to be by Lo Spagna from a cartoon by Perugino. The 
same composition is seen in a predella picture in the Munich Gallery 
ascribed to Raphael; but also in Signor Morelli’s opinion by Zo Spagna. 
‘Ital. Masters,’ pp. 79 and 314, ‘ 

+ Sir C. L. Eastlake remarks on this fresco, “The graceful and senti- 
mental old men are generally failures in Perugino. In youth his attitudes 
and airs are more appropriate, in women and children quite so.” 


{ See ‘Martyrdom of S. Sebastian,’ by the Editor, Arundel Society, 
1856, Jt has been reproduced in chromo-lithography by the Society. 


THE RESURRECTION; attributed to Pietro Perugino, in the gallery of the Vatican. 
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It is supposed that Perugino removed in 1506 from 
Florence to Perugia, where he produced the fine work, the 
Madonna and Child between SS. Jerome and Francis, now 
in the National Gallery—remarkable for its delicate golden 
tone, and for the expression he has given to the heads. 
Hence he was summoned about 1507, by Julius II. to 
Rome, where, after working in the Vatican on the walls of 
the Camera dell’ Incendio, he was supplanted by his young 
scholar Raphael, who, however, preserved four medallions by 
him on the ceiling with representations of the First Person 
of the Trinity. 

Perugino failed when he attempted to represent action or 
movement. A signal instance of this may be seen in his 
‘Transfiguration ’ in the public gallery of Perugia, in which 
the attitudes of the wonder-struck Apostles are most awk- 
wardly rendered. In an allegorical picture in the Louvre, the 
‘Combat .between Love and Chastity,’ he shows himself 
inferior in this respect, as well as in imagination, and as a 
colourist, to Mantegna and Lorenzo Costa, whose companion 
pictures are hung in the same room.* 

On Perugino’s final return to Perugia, he gave himself up, 
like many painters of the time, to a mere mechanical dexterity, 
and worked principally for gain. He erected a large studio, 
in which several scholars were employed to execute com- 
missions from his designs. He thus amassed a considerable 
fortune, but at the expense of his art, becoming even weak in 
his colouring, which had constituted so great a part of his 
merit. In his later works, therefore, of which there are many 
in the churches of Perugia and in foreign galleries, the greatest 
uniformity and repetition of design prevail, with consider- 
able inequality of execution, according as more or less gifted 
scholars were employed. His last works are strikingly feeble ; 
the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, of the year 1518, in §S. 
Francesco de’ Conventuali, Perugia, may be mentioned as 


* Among Perugino’s best pictures to the north of the Alps may be 
mentioned the Virgin appearing to S. Bernard in the Munich Gallery, an 
admirable work, erroneously attributed by Vasari to Raffaellino del Garbo. 
The small and beautiful picture —t Apollo and Marsias ’—formerly belong- 
ing to the late Mr, Morris Moore, but now in the Louvre, once attributed 
to Raphael, is now, by competent authorities, ascribed to Perugino. 
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an example. Altogether, with the exception of the Cambio 
frescoes, this city possesses rather the inferior than the better 
specimens of the master. His later works are also scattered 
about the adjacent places. He executed frescoes as late 
as 1523 at Fontignano, where he died of the plague in 
that year. 

Perugino’s chief quality is his fine luminous colour, with 
a certain sentimental grace which pervades his school. But 
he is often tame and conventional, and his upturned heads, 
a favourite feature in his pictures, are ill foreshortened and 
frequently out of drawing. Of portraits by him we may 
mention that in the Uffizi of one Francesco, an engraver of 
gems, long supposed to be the painter’s own. 

Bernardo Pinturicchio, the son of Benedetto (Betto) Biagio, 
was born at Perugia in 1454. He was called after his father, 
di Betto or Betti; from the lowness of his stature, Pintu- 
ricchio, or Pintoriccio, the little painter ; and sometimes, from 
his deafness, “71 Sordichio.” Properly speaking, he is the 
historical painter of the Umbrian school, and in some 
respects, a more gifted artist than Perugino, who in his 
earlier and more realistic Florentine type he greatly re- 
sembles. According to his conventional treatment of the 
department of expression, it would appear that he only 
superficially adopted the feeling of his colleague, without 
being really imbued with it. His chief peculiarity is seen 
in his varied conception of character, in which he marks 
the transition from the Umbrian school to that founded by 
Raphael—the so-called Roman—showing the decay of that 
spiritualism which especially distinguishes the former. A 
less brilliant and subtle colourist than Perugino—less tender 
and religious in sentiment—he displays greater dramatic 
vigour and unity in his works.* 

Pinturicchio’s first master was probably Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, 


* See ‘The frescoes by Bernardo Pinturicchio in the collegiate church of 
$. Maria Maggiore at Spello,’ by the Editor, Arundel Society, 1858. 
Signor Morelli says of Pinturicchio, of whose works he has made a special 
study, “if, in representing serious religious subjects, he does not come up to 
Perugino as regards proportions, finish, and filling of space, if his forms are 
not so noble, and the expression of religious sentiment not so deep as in 
Pietro; yet, on the other hand, Pinturicchio is, to my mind, less conscious, 
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VIRGIN, CHILD, ANGELS AND DONOR; by Pinturicchio, in the Sacristy of the Duomo of 8. Severin 
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to whom his early works show an affinity.* He probably 
joined Perugino upon that painter’s return from Florence, 
and became his assistant, and even the director of his atelier, 
or workshop. He came to imitate Perugino’s manner go 
successfully that some of his pictures have passed under 
the name of that master. To about this period of his career 
may be attributed the charming altar-piece in the sacristy 
of the cathedral of 8. Severino—representing the Virgin and 
Child, with two angels and a kneeling donor, which has 
all the delicate grace and refinement of Perugino without his 
affectation (see woodcut). In 1479, when in his twenty- 
fifth year, we find him at Rome honoured by commissions 
from Cardinal della Rovere. From 1480 to 1484 he was 
employed with Perujino in decorating the walls of the 
Sistine Chapel, and Signor Morelli attributes to his hand 
two of the celebrated frescoes in that building—the Baptism 
of Christ, hitherto ascribed to Perugino, and the Journey 
of Moses, assigned to Luca Stgnorelli.t Both, blackened 
and obscured by the smoke of incense and tapers, have 
had to undergo repeated cleaning and restoration, so that 
in their present state but little of their original colour 
remains. Whilst Pinturicchio was engaged on these works, 
or after he had completed them, between 1483 and 1485, ho 
painted for his patron, Cardinal della Rovere, and other 
Roman dignitaries, the frescoes representing the histories 
of the Virgin and of St. Jerome, and other subjects, in three 
chapels and on the vault of the choir in the church of 8. Maria 
del Popolo—which attest the skill to which he had attained. 
Probably in consequence of the reputation which he acquired 


more fresh and racy than Perugino, and does not so often fatigue us by 
monotony, and that conventional sweetness, which, especially in the 
productions of his last twenty years, makes Pietro positively wearisome.” 
‘Italian Masters,’ &e., p. 284. ; 

* Signor Morelli (‘Italian Masters,’ &c., p. 264) finds this affinity in a 
picture representing the Crucified Saviour between SS. Jerome and 
Christopher in the Borghese Gallery, Rome, there ascribed to Carlo 
Crivelli, which he considers an early work by Pinturicchio. He also 
points out certain peculiarities in the manner of Pinturicchio which are 
characteristic of Fiorenzo. 

+ For the grounds of this opinion we must refer our readers to the 
work of this accomplished critic: ‘Italian Masters in German Galleries,’ 
pp- 255-269. 
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from the execution of these works, he was employed by 
Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI. in decorating parts of the 
Castle of 8. Angelo, and six Halls which the latter Pontiff 
had added to the Vatican, known as the ‘“ Appartamento 
Borgia.” His frescoes in the Castle have perished; but 
those in five of the Vatican rooms have been preserved, those 
in the sixth having been destroyed by Leo X. to make room 
for Giovanni da Udine and Perino del Vaga. In this grand 
series of wall-paintings Pinturicchio shows himself a perfect 
master of mural decoration. These interesting compositions, 
mostly religious subjects, are full of life and movement, and 
the arabesques which frame them, and cover the ceiling, are 
of exquisite beauty.* A “cartellino” in the fourth room is 
inscribed with the date of 1494. He was also commissioned 
by Innocent VIII. to paint on the walls of the Belvidere 
now called the Museo Clemeutino, views of Italian cities “in 
the Flemish manner ’’—now almost obliterated. 

Among the best works by the master to be found at Rome 
are the frescoes in the Buffulini Chapel, in the church of 8. 
Maria Araceli, representing the history of 8. Bernardino of 
Siena—somewhat slight and hard in execution, but full of 
expression and individual life.t The four Evangelists are 
painted in this style on the vaulted ceiling, each with those 
conventional allusions—for example, St. John looking at his 
pen to see whether it be sharp enough—which recur so 
frequently in Pinturicchio. In these wall-paintings there is 
much that recalls Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, especially in the 
somewhat disproportionate length of the figures—as in the 
subject of the Investiture of the Saint—and, at the same 
time, Perugino—as in the background with the temple in that 
of the Saint's death. The backgrounds, as others by the 
master, are of great variety and beauty—with trees of 
different kinds, such as cypresses, and palms, and buildings 
and rocks—proving Pinturicchio to have had a true feeling 


* The fine suite of apartments which contain these frescoes was long 
almost entirely closed to the public, and Pintuwricchio’s frescoes have 
consequently only been recently known and appreciated. An excellent copy 
of one of them has been made for the Arundel Society. : 

+ Copies of some of these frescoes have also been made for the Arundel 
Society. 
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for landscape.* Other frescoes of uncertain date and much 
injured must be added to the master’s works at Rome—as 
those in the ceiling of the sacristy of the church of 8. Cecilia 
in Trastevere. Those in the church of 8. Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme attributed to him are more probably by a scholar or 
imitator. 

During his labours in Rome, in 1491-2, Pinturicchio was 
called to Orvieto to contribute to the decorations of the 
Cathedral; but whatever he executed there has been so 
neglected or injured that, were it not for documentary 
evidence, it might be doubted whether he had painted there 
at all. In 1496 he left Rome for Perugia. The first work 
upon which he was engaged there was an altar-piece in several 
compartments, executed for the church of 8. Anna, and now 
in the public gallery. In this picture, perhaps the most 
beautiful that he ever painted, the character and the ex- 
pression of the heads are conceived and rendered with the 
deepest feeling. The Annunciation, in two small compart- 
ments, is of exquisite charm. 

In 1500, Pinturiccnio, then in his forty-sixth year com- 
menced a series of frescoes in the collegiate church at 
Spello. These important works, though long forgotten and 
in no way exempted from the common maltreatment once 
common to all art in Italy, have at all events not suffered 
the tender mercies of restoration, and are now rescued from 
oblivion by the labours of the Arundel Society. They 
consist of three subjects—the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
and the Dispute with the Doctors. a 
composition with rich architecture—is seen, as if suspended 
from the wall, and beneath the shelf on which volumes are 
lying, the portrait of the painter with his signature, and 
between a string of beads, which hangs from the frame, are 
a palette and brush. On a pilaster in the same fresco is 
the date, 1501. The heads here are of a very different type 
to Perugino’s —some of them very beautiful, and of a more 
delicate oval. The Nativity is the least successful of the 


* Signor Morelli says that ‘‘as an imaginative landscape painter 
Pinturiechio surpasses almost all of his contemporaries,” ‘Italian Masters, 


&e.,’ p. 285. 
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three, being scattered in composition ; but the singing angels 
have all Perugino’s grace. The ‘Christ Disputing with the 
Doctors’ has much dignity and individuality, and is charac- 
teristic of the place held by the painter between Perugino 
and Raphael. On the left, in a group of figures, is the 
portrait of the Prior Trojolo Baglioni, at whose expense 
the frescoes were executed. He is in a long black robe, 
and attended by a priest with a purse in his hand. In the 
background is one of those polygonal domed buildings, in- 
tended to typify the Temple of Jerusalem, and probably 
originally designed by Bramante, introduced by Perugino in 
‘Christ’s Charge to Peter’ in the Sistine Chapel, and again in 
his ‘ Sposalizio’ at Caen ; by Raphael in his ‘ Sposalizio’ in 
the Brera; and by many other painters of the period in 
their compositions. 

The master was next engaged (1504) on what remains his 
most important monument, the decorations of the celebrated 
library attached to the Cathedral at Siena. They include 
a series of ten historical subjects from the life of Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini—Pope Pius II.* (see woodeut). In some of 
these frescoes Pinturicchio is supposed to have been assisted, 
or to have been furnished with designs, by the youthful 
Raphael. This supposition, which is unsupported by any 
trustworthy evidence, is founded upon three drawings 
attributed to the latter master, but now proved to be by 
Pinturicchio, who bound himself by a contract to execute 
the whole with his own hand.t This great work which, 
from the profusion and beauty of its arabesques and archi- 
tectural ornaments, is perhaps the most perfect example 
existing of this class of internal decoration, after having 
been interrupted by many minor undertakings, was completed 
in 1507. 

The master’s last known work is a beautiful cabinet 
picture, ‘the Procession to Calvary, now in the Casa Bor- 
romeo at Milan, painted in 1513, in which year his life 


* Engraved in the “Raccolta delle pit celebri pitture esistenti nella 
citta di Siena,” Florence, 1825; and by the Arundel Society, with a 
general view of the chapel in chromo-lithographye 

+ See Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 328, &e 
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2 a fresco by Pinturicchio, in the Library at Siena. 
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came to a tragic conclusion; for it is reported that, at a 
time when he was ill, his wife ran away with a lover, and 
left him to die of neglect and starvation. Vasari was, for 
some unexplained reason, unjust to this painter, and wrote 
disparagingly of his character and of his works. It is only 
of late that the great merits of Pinturicchio have been recog- 
nised. What those merits were is sufficiently proved by the 
numerous drawings by him in public and private collections, 
which are still ascribed to Raphael and Perugino.* That 
he was held in high esteem by his fellow-citizens is shown 
by his having been elected, in 1501, Decemvir of Perugia 
in the place of Pietro Perugino. 

Pinturicchio never mastered the use of oil; but remained 
true to the system of tempera. Pictures by him are rare 
to the north of the Alps. He is badly represented in the 
National Gallery, the works there attributed to him being 
of doubtful authenticity.t— The feeble fresco, transferred to 
canvas, of the return of Penelope (No. 911) is more probably 
by a scholar, perhaps by Girolamo Genga. The Berlin 
Museum contains a reliquary with excellent paintings of 
the early time of the master, representing St. Augustin 
with SS. Benedict and Bernard. 

One of Pinturicchio’s ablest scholars was Matteo Balducci, 
born between 1480 and 1490 at Fontignano near Perugia. 
He- was probably the principal assistant of his master in 
the frescoes of the Piccolomini Library at Siena, and to 
him Signor Morelli attributes the fine portrait of a young 
man, with long brown hair and black cap, in the Berlin 
Museum (No. 245a), there ascribed doubtfully to Francia- 
bigto.t 

Another name which has been included among the as- 
sistants of Perugino and the companions of Raphael is that 

* Signor Morelli has shown how many drawings attributed to these 
masters in public and private collections are unquestionably by Pintu- 


ricchio, and has done full justice to the painter in his ‘Italian Masters in 


German Galleries.’ 

+ See Frizzoni,‘l’Arte Italiana nella Galleria Nazionale di Londra, 
p. 23. 
t ‘Italian Masters,’ &c., p. 349. This Matteo Balducci must not be 
confounded with another painter, Mattco di Giuliano @i Lorenzo di Balduccio, 


likewise from Fontignano, a pupil of Bazzz. 
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of Andrea Allovisi, known as ’Ingegno. The Sybils in the 
lower church of Assisi, usually quoted as his work, are 
much later in date, and are possibly, like other frescoes 
there, by Adone Doni. Various pictures, more or less weak, 
of a Peruginesque class—such as a fresco of a Virgin 
and Child and two Saints in the ‘Confraternita’ of the 
Madonna della Luce at Perugia—bear his name, though 
in no instance founded on signature or other certain 
data. A ‘Virgin and Child’ in the National Gallery, 
signed A. A. P. (? Andreas Alovisus pinxit) is attributed 
to him. 

Next to Raphael, the most distinguished of Perugino’s 
followers is Giovanni di Pietro, called Lo Spagna, who also 
probably commenced his artistic career in the studio of 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. His father may have been a Spaniard, 
or he himself may have been in Spain, and hence his name ; 
but there is no evidence of his having been born in that 
country. There is no record of his birth, or of the period 
when he joined Perugino. His style is a mixture of the 
Peruginesque and early Raphaelesque, which alternately 
predominate, and are always carried out with conscientious 
finish and delicacy. Upon the whole, he shows the greatest 
affinity to Perugino, whose influence is seen strongly impressed 
on frescoes painted by him as late as 1526-27. One of Lo 
Spagna’s earliest works, though undated, is a Nativity executed 
for a Convent at Todi and now in the Vatican. In 1507 he 
is proved to have undertaken a Coronation of the Virgin 
for the church of the Riformati in the same town. He 
repeated in 1522 the same subject, and in most respects the 
same composition, for the Franciscans of 8. Martino at Trevi, 
now in the public gallery of that town. An Assumption 
in the mortuary chapel of their convent is one of his finest 
works. Of great excellence also is an Entombment in the 
church of the Madonna delle Lagrime near Trevi. Two 
canvases in the same church contain single figures of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria, and of St. Cecilia, finely drawn, 
especially the head and hands of St. Catherine, and show- 
ing the influence of Raphael. Lo Spagna’s best picture, 
painted 1516, is in the chapel of 8. Stefano, in 8. Francesco 
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The so-called ‘ Ancajani Raphael,” attributed to Lo Spagna in the Berlin Museum. 
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at Assisi, representing the Madonna enthroned, with three 
Saints on each side. These are grand and severe figures, 
but full of genuine feeling and purity, and remarkable for 
grace and nobleness. That which is so attractive in the 
early pictures of Raphael is here followed out in the happiest 
manner. In the “Stanza di 8. Francesco,” in the choir of 
the church of the Angeli, near Assisi, he painted a number 
of portraits of Saints, chiefly of the Franciscan Order, in 
varied action, and in fine drawing and colour. Lo Spagna 
principally resided at Spoleto, where he has left numerow 
frescoes with scenes from the life of St. James in a church 
dedicated to the Saint between that town and Foligno. 
Some of the latest of these show great feebleness. Evidences 
of his industry appear in frescoed churches at Eggi and 
at Gavelli, near Spoleto ; the Coronation of the Virgin being 
the subject most in demand from his hand. His death 
occurred before 1530. Various pictures which formerly bore 
the name of Raphael are now ascribed to Lo Spagna. 
Among them, the ‘Agony in the Garden, in the National 
Gallery (No. 1032); a Virgin and Child in Lord North- 
brook’s collection; the so-called ‘ Acajani Raphael’ in the 
Berlin Museum (see woodcut); some predella pictures in the 
Munich Gallery; and the frescoes from the ‘ Magliana’ near 
Rome transferred to canvas—one now in the Louvre, and 
the remainder in the Museum of the Capitol.* 

The name of Jacopo Siculo appears as a follower of Lo 
Spagna, of whom he was the son-in-law. A signed pictur 
by him of a Raphaelesque character, dated 1538, is in the 
church of §. Mamigliano at Spoleto. 

Another scholar of Perugino, or more probably of Pinturic- 
chio, whose influence he shows, Husebio da S. Giorgio, some- 
times emulates Lo Spagna in the imitation of Raphael's 
early works. Signor Morelli had ascribed to him the painted 
standard preserved at Citta di Castello as one of the first 
productions of that great master.t The Adoration of the 


* The ‘Resurrection’ in the Vatican, assigned to Perugino, may be by 
Lo Spagna, See ante, p. 236, note. For some notes relating to this 
painter, see Archivio Storico dell’ ¢ Arte, Fas. 3 (1888) p. 80. 

+ ‘Italian Masters,’ p. 317, note, but see p, 417 note. 
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Kings in the public gallery, Perugia, by him, dated 1505 
or 1506, is powerfully conceived. Two other pictures also 
by him in the same gallery, dated respectively 1508 and 
1509, are very Raphaelesque in character. His two frescoes 
in the cloisters of S. Damiano at Assisi—an Annunciation, 
and St. Francis receiving the Stigmata (1507)—are 
finely understood and full of life and grand effect. His 
best work is the altar-piece in the Franciscan church 
at Matellica, signed and dated 1512. It is imbued with 
the study of Raphael—-for instance, in the little Baptist 
seated in the centre below. The heads and extremities of 
all the figures are admirable in drawing, modeling, and 
colour. ‘The predella picture shows a combination of 
Raphael, Perugino and Pinturicchio. No later works by 
Eusebio are known, though he lived considerably beyond 
that time. 

The other scholars of Perugino and Pinturicchio, with 
whose works the churches of Perugia and the neighbouring 
country overflow, imitated their manner without, however, 
rivalling them in feeling or power of colouring. Among 
them may be mentioned the following: Giannicola Manni 
—by whom there is an altar-piece in the public gallery 
at Perugia, altogether Peruginesque in character, represent- 
ing Christ in glory between the Virgin and St. John the 
Baptist, with numerous Saints ranged below. Other pictures 
by him are in the same collection. But his principal work 
is the decoration of the chapel of the Cambio at Perugia, 
the hall of which contains the frescoes of Perugino already 
described. In it he shows himself a brilliant colourist, 
and, in the elegant and fanciful arabesques, an artist of 
much imagination, Whilst engaged on this work, he went 
to Florence. He completed it on his return to his native 
place with frescoes in the style of Andrea del Sarto. Giannicola 
and Husebio da S. Giorgio may, with Balducci, have assisted 
Pinturicchio in decorating the Piccolomini Library at Siena. 
Tiberio d’ Assisi painted some frescoes inscribed with his 
name in the church of the Angeli near Assisi. Gerino da 
Pistoja, to whom has been attributed the fresco of the Last 
Supper in the refectory of the suppressed convent of S. 
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Onofrio, at Florence, once ascribed to Raphael * (see wood- 
cut), was a scholar and assistant of Pinturicchio. In the 
suppressed Convent of 8. Lucchese, near Poggibonsi, are two 
frescoes by him representing the Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes. His name and the date of 1502 are on a ‘ Madonna 
del Soccorso’—the Virgin saving a child from the Evil 
Spirit while the mother kneels in prayer—in the church of 
S. Agostino at Borgo 8. Sepolero. But the picture is too poor 
to serve as anexample. His last known work is a Virgin and 
Child and Saints in the Uffizi, dated 1529. Not unsuccessfu\ 
imitators of Perugino and Francia were the two brothers Zaga- 
nelli of Cotignola (pupils of Rondinello), and Antonio Pirri. 
The works of this painter, which are rare, sometimes pass for 
those of the master. In the Poldi-Pezzoli Gallery (Milan) 
there are two pictures by him—-a St. Sebastian inscribed with 
his name, and the meeting of the Virgin and St. Elisabeth, also 
signed. By Giovanni Battista da Faenza, called Bertucci, there 
isa signed altar-piece in four compartments, dated 1506, in the 
Faenza Gallery. It has much merit, especially in the profile 
of the little St. John. Like Marco Palmezzano, he was fond 
of introducing gilt architecture and arabesques into his back- 
grounds. Berto di Giovanni, Francesco Melanzio, Sinibaldo 
Ibi,} Giovanni Battista Caporali (by whom there are several 
pictures in the Pinacoteca at Perugia, in which he appears 
as a coarse imitator of Bonfigli), Pompeo Cocchi (by whom 
there is an altar-piece in the Duomo, Perugia), and Berto di 
Giovanni were all Umbrian artists of very secondary merit. 

Works by most of these painters may be found in the 
towns and villages of the upper valley of the Tiber. But 
the Perugian branch of the Umbrian school may be best 
studied in the interesting and well arranged public gallery 
of Perugia, where works by the various scholars of Perugino, 
Piniuricchio, and Raphael, taken from churches and pubtic 
institutions, have been collected. 

It only remains for us to mention Girolamo Genga, who 
was born at Urbino, and, according to Vasari, first studied 


* Signor Morelli is, however, of opinion that this fresco is by Giannicola 
Manni. . } 

+ He may generally be recognised by his type of the Madonna, with 
long and broad plaits of hair on either side of her face. 
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under Luca Signorelli, and then passed into the school of 
Perugino as his assistant. He soon, however, departed from 
the manner of that master, and invented the extravagant 
and fantastical style for which he is principally known. A 
large altar-piece by him in the Brera, representing the Virgin 
and Child with the Fathers of the Church and numerous 
Saints, surrounded by angels scattering flowers, is a very 
characteristic example of this style and approaches to cari- 
cature. He is also seen in many works at Siena, where he 
laboured for some time. With all his extravagance he 
appears to have been a man of much ability, who, through 
his strong will, exercised considerable influence over his con- 
tumporaries. He was also an architect. He died in 1551. 
Adone Doni at first followed the same general Umbrian style, 
but afterwards adopted that of the so-called Roman school 
formed by Raphael. A graceful ‘ Adoration of the Kings’ 
in his first manner is in §. Pietro at Perugia.* Domenico 
di Paris Alfani, and his son Orazio, are of the same class. 
Domenico’s name was associated in friendship with the 
youthful Raphael at Perugia, and the letter to him from the 
ereat master, with a sketch of the Borghese Entombment 
at the back, is preserved in the Wicar Collection at Lille. 
He and his son Orazio both equally copied the desigus of 
Raphael, Andrea del Sarto and others. The Madonna and 
Child by Domenico, in our woodcut, strongly recalls the 
Orleans Raphael in the late Mr. Roger’s collection. In their 
later works, in which it is difficult to distinguish father from 
son, the influence of Il Rosso Fiorentino, who fled to Perugia at 
the sack of Rome, is discernible. The two are found working 
together on a Crucifixion, with 88. Jerome and Apollonia, as 
late as 1533, in which year Domenico is believed to have 
died. A graceful and highly finished Holy Family in the 
tribune of the Uffizi, hitherto attributed to Orazio Alfani, is 
now given to Ridolfo Ghirlandajo.t 

Lastly, we find among Perugino’s scholars the Florentine 


* Adone Doni painted some Sybils in S, Francesco at Assisi, late in the 
sixteenth century. It has been sometimes erroneously asserted that Raphael 
imitated them ; but they were executed Jong after the great artist’s death. 

+ Morelli’s ‘Isalian Masters, &e.,’ p. 348, note. 
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Francesco Ubertini, surnamed Il Bacchiacca, (1494—1557)who 
deserves special notice. His pictures, which are rare, generally 
contain many figures, and show fancy and elegance of design. 
An excellent example—at one time strangely attributed to 
Albert Diirer !—is in the collection of Prince Giovanelli at 
Venice. It represents Moses striking the rock, and has many 
graceful groups with minutely executed details of much taste. 
A predella in three compartments by him in the Uffizi, 
representing the history of St. Acasius, is very highly 
finished, with many excellent heads, and in a very pleasing 
tone of colour. Two of his best works, according to Vasari, 
representing scenes from the history of Joseph, formerly at 
Corsham, are in the National Gallery. He had a brother 
named Baccio Ubertini, also a scholar of Perugino, by whom 
there is a ‘ Crucifixion’ in the same gallery. Rocco Zoppo, 
whose peculiar hardness reminds us of his namesake Marce 
Zoppo, although he belonged to an entirely differeut school, 
was also a pupil of Perugino. An Adoration of the Shepherds, 
inscribed with Rocco’s name, is in the Berlin Museum. 

Long after the death of Perugino until the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, the painters of Perugia imitated his manner 
and clung to his modes of conception, when the intrusion 
of a few artists of naturalistic tendency at once put an end to 
these feeble remains of « once great and admirable aim. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SO-CALLED NEAPOLITAN SCHOOL. 


Tue patriotism of Neapolitan writers on art has induced 
them to claim for their country a distinct and original 
school of painting, and to protest against the neglect with 
which it has been treated by Vasari and others who have 
dealt with the history of art in Italy.* To support this 

* De Dominici, ‘Vite de’ Pittori, Scultori ed Architetti Napolitani,’ &. 
Signor Frizzoni, in his able essay ‘Napoli ne’ suoi rapporti coll’ Arte 
del Rinascimento,’ published in the ‘ Archivio Storico Italiano,’ 4th series, 
vols. i. and ii. for the year 1878, has treated this subject exhaustively, and 
has proved that from first to last there was no true Neapolitan school of 
painting. 
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claim they have not hesitated to assign works to artists 
who appear to have had no existence, and to falsify dates. 
It can, however, be proved that there was no indigenous 
school of painting reflecting the character and genius of 
the Neapolitan people, and showing a decided individuality 
and progressive development, like those of Tuscany 
or Umbria, or of Northern Italy. With few exceptions, 
every artist who laboured in the Neapolitan territories, 
from the earliest to the latest times, was either of foreign 
origin, or was the scholar or the imitator of a foreign 
master, or under his influence.* Thus Mentano, who is re- 
corded to have painted in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century (1305), in the Monastery of Monte Vergine near 
Avellino, not far from Naples, an altar-piece famed for a 
legend connected with the Madonna’s head, came from Arezzo 
in Tuscany. Traces may have existed in Southern Italy 
of the art of the various races which overran that part of the 
Peninsula and Sicily—of the Lombards, the Arabs, and the 
Normans; but the fact that Giotto was invited to Naples 
by King Robert, in 1330, proves that at that time no native 
painter capable of undertaking works of importance was to 
be found there. That he exercised a certain influence in the 
Neapolitan territory is evident; but there, as in other parts 
of Italy, he bequeathed his art to inferior men who followed 
the letter more than the spirit of the great master. The 
fourteenth century was there characterised by no works of 
note. An immediate connection with the style of Giotto is 
only recognisable in the illumination of a manuscript in the 
British Museum,} executed by order of King Robert, the 
same monarch who invited Giotto to Naples. The illumina- 
tions are of a symbolical import, and agree with the school 
of Giotto in the mode of expressing allegorical subjects. We 
see, for instance, the figures of the seven liberal Arts kneeling 
before Pegasus, beneath whose hoof gushes forth the fount of 
song; while Italy, as a weeping female, is standing before 
the king. The careful execution of this work reminds us 
so much of Gioito, that his personal influence may almost be 


* For the so-called school of Otranto, see note, p. 69. 
f See Waagen, ‘ Kunstw. und Kiinstler in England,’ vol, i., p. 149, 
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inferred. The emotions are clearly expressed, the actions 
unusually lively and speaking. Of especial beauty is the 
piece in which seven angels are binding the demons. Here 
we see the happiest aim at grandeur, dignity, and beauty. 

Great obscurity prevails as to the early Neapolitan painters. 
Pictures belonging to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
attributed to native artists are to be found in the churches 
of Naples, and in the department of the Museum in that 
city specially reserved for the so-called Neapolitan school ; 
but they show for the most part so decided a Flemish 
influence that it can scarcely be doubted that they are the 
productions of Flemish painters, or of men who had learnt 
,their art from them. Among such works may be mentioned 
the full-length figure of the Domenican St. Vincent Ferrer, 
surrounded by a number of small panels representing legends 
connected with him, in the church of 8. Pietro Martire ; 
St. Francis presenting the rules of his Order to his followers 
in that of 8. Lorenzo; and others in that of 8. Domenico. 
All these, from their colouring, their minute finish and their 
technical execution, appear to be of Flemish origin. A 
picture in the public gallery representing St. Jerome extract- 
ing a thorn from the paw of his lion, long passing for the 
masterpiece of an early mythical Neapolitan painter called 
Oolantonio del Fiore, is now ascribed to the school of Roger 
Van der Weyden. Others in the same collection attributed to 
one Simone Papa have the same decidedly Flemish character 
—as a St. Michael weighing souls between two kneeling 
donors attended by their patron Saints, in which the figure 
of the Archangel is apparently taken from Memline’s ‘ Last 
Judgment’ at Dantzig. Such pictures as do not show this 
foreign influence are of so rude a character that they do 
not deserve notice. 

A work formerly ascribed to Simone Napolitano, in the 
church of 8. Lorenzo Maggiore, is now proved, by an in- 
scription which it bears, to be by a Sienese painter who 
was probably established in Naples. At the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries Pintu- 
ricchio and Perugino painted altar-pieces for the churches of 
Montoliveto and S. Gennaro (Naples), which still exist— 
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that by the former (the Assumption) is now in the Naples 
Museum. From that time the Umbrian influence is percep- 
tible in Neapolitan art—as in the frescoes in the cloisters 
of the church of S. Severino attributed to Antonio Solario, 
called Lo Zingaro, a painter of whom Neapolitan writers 
on art loudly boast. His history as given by them, and 
repeated by later Italian authors, is one series of the 
marvellous in fact, and inconsistent in date. His alleged 
marriage with the daughter of another apparently imaginary 
painter, Colantonio del Fiore, is not confirmed by any trust- 
worthy record. The pictures assigned to him at Naples and 
elsewhere are too diverse in period and style to have come 
from the same hand, and some are identified by modern 
connoisseurship as the productions of later painters. Nota 
single authentic work by him is known. In the Leuchten- 
berg Gallery at St. Petersburg he is confounded with his 
namesake, Andrea Solario of Milan, and in the Munich 
Gallery two figures of St. Ambrose and St. Louis, also of 
the Lombard school, pass under his name. The frescoes in 
the cloisters of the church of S. Severino, at Naples, which 
are supposed to be his principal work, as far as they can 
be judged in their present much and barbarously repainted 
condition, appear to be by a scholar or imitator of Pintu- 
ricchio. They consist of twenty large pictures from the 
history of St. Benedict, simple and clever compositions, with 
no very grand type of heads, but of delicate modeling and 
good colouring. Their landscape backgrounds show their 
connection with Pinturicchio and the Umbrian school. 

Among Lo Zingaro’s scholars are classed by Neapolitan 
writers two half-brothers, Pietro and Ippolito Donzelli, the one 
born 1451, the other 1455, who are stated to have assisted 
him in some of the frescoes in the cloisters of 8S. Severino. 
But it is now ascertained that they received their art education 
in Florence, where Ippolito served his apprenticeship to Nero 
de’ Bicci. Various panels in the Naples Museum are assigned 
to them, but, as with those attributed to Lo Zingaro, they are 
all too diverse in style to be the work of the same artists. 

Silvestro de Buoni, Giovanni Ammanato, and others, are 
believed of still less importance. 
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Cola del? Amatrice, or Filotesio, or Fislotesi, is a dry 
painter reputed of Neapolitan origin, who laboured chiefly in 
Ascoli and its vicinity. His pictures are signed, and their 
dates extend from 1512 to 1543.* He was also an architect. 

In Sicily, also, the style of Giotto found entrance, and led 
to further development. This is proved by the miniatures 
which adorn the deed of the foundation of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost, 1352, now in the National Library at Paris. 
Though the proportions are long and meagre, the heads 
are animated, the actions significant and graceful, and the 
artist’s feeling is delicate. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE VERONESE SCHOOL. 


In Upper or North Italy, as in Tuscany, a new tendency in art 
commenced with the fourteenth century. Coeval with the 
forms of the Gothic style, we now observe the expression 
of the feelings, and more or less animation of the figures, 
and a totally new and dramatic mode of treatment. The 
first appearance of these novelties in art may be considered 
as local and independent developments. Soon, however, the 
influence of Giotto began to act upon them, compelling the 
schools of Upper Italy to efforts on which the impress of 
his mind is clearly exhibited. 

We will commence our notice of these schools by that 
of Verona, the one which appears to have exercised the most 
influence in the north of the Peninsula, and whose develop- 
ment can be most satisfactorily traced until it attained to 
its culminating point in Paul Veronese. Although it may, 
at times, have experienced foreign influence — such, for 
instance, as that of Mantegna—it maintained to the last its 
individuality, and the same types and characteristics may 
be traced in the works of its successive masters. 

Like other Italian cities, Verona possessed, from a very 

* A Virgin enthroned with the Child, and three Saints, by him, 


belonging to Col. Stirling, is signed “De Philoteschis excellens Cola 
Magister Pictor Amatricius nobile pinxit opus,” and dated 1512, 
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carly period, and before the revival of the arts in the 
thirteenth century, artists who decorated churches and public 
buildings with rude wall-paintings. Such early works are 
still to be seen in the ancient church of 8. Zeno. They have 
no particular character or style to distinguish them from 
other productions of the period of a similar kind. The 
earliest known work signed by its author is an altar-piece 
in the public gallery, representing the Trinity, the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin and various Saints, bearing the inscription 
“Opus Turoni, 1360.” Paintings probably by the same 
hand are to be found in several public edifices in Verona.* 

The influence of Giotto which contributed, as we have 
seen, so greatly to the development of the art of painting 
throughout the Italian Peninsula, is not traceable in the 
existing works of Veronese painters until we come to those 
of Aldichiero, or Altichiero da Zevio, so called from his 
birthplace, and Jacopo d’Avanzo, a native of Verona, who 
flourished in the second half of the fourteenth century.t 
Altichiero, who was probably born about 1330, appears 
to have died before the end of the century. He painted, 
according to Vasari, the great hall of the Palace of 
the Signoria in Verona with episodes from the siege of 
Jerusalem as described by Josephus, and was employed, in 
company with his fellow-citizen D’Avanzo, in decorating 
other public buildings and churches, in which remains of 
their work may still be found—as in 8. Anastasia. The two 
having been invited to Padua, they began there together, in 
1376, the decorations of the chapel of 8. Felice in 8. Antonio, 
and in 1877 those of the chapel of §. Giorgio adjoining that 
church. They were both, no doubt, inspired by Gictto’s 
wonderful works in the Arena, or Scrovegno, chapel. They 
were not, however, as it has been assumed, his scholars or 
followers, but preserved their distinctive Veronese character 
with a brighter and more lively colouring, and more ample 
forms than those of the Florentine master. 

* Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have given a list of them in their 
‘History of Painting in North Italy,’ vol. i., p. 449, note, and ‘ History of 
Painting in Icaly,’ vol. ii., pp. 231 and 282. 


t D’Avanzo of Verona must not be confounded with Jacopo d’Avanzo 
of Bologna, nor with Jacobus of Verona, painters of very inferior merit. 
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The respective claims of Altichiero and d’Avanzo to the 
highest place, and the right adjustment of their share in 
these remarkable works, are debated points. As respects the 
chapel of 8. Felice, formerly 8. Jacobo, it appears from 
existing documents that the payments for the wall-paintings 
there were made to the former, who probably executed the 
greater part of them, as well as those in the chapel of S. 
Giorgio, and who was certainly a far better painter than 
d@ Avanzo, judging by the works of the latter, signed with his 
name, in the Church of 8. Michele (Padua). Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle are justified in declaring that it is not an 
exaggeration to say that the chapel of 8. Felice is the noblest 
monument of the pictorial art of the fourteenth century in 
North Italy, and that its frescoes contribute to assign a 
high place in the history of art to the painters of Verona.* 
They have unfortunately suffered much from restoration. 

This chapel contains a series of frescoes, representing 
scenes from the legends of St. James the elder, and, in 
three divisions on the principal wall, a Crucifixion, all 
arranged in a peculiar manner, resulting from the form 
of the architecture. The first seven pictures appear to be 
by the hand of Altichiero. They are compositions full of 
life and expression, of powerful and decided drawing, and 
rich in characteristic “ motives.” Giotto’s dramatic mode of 
conception is adopted here with much spirit. In that picture, 
for instance, where St. James is instructing those who have 
been led away by the magicians, the various scenes of the 
listening crowd, of the plotting magicians, and of the final 
destruction of these latter by fiends, are combined in the 
most masterly manner. In the next scene the Saint is 
advancing with the utmost energy to anathematise the fiends, 
while the Jews are seen conspiring together to effect his 
overthrow. And thus the narrative continues to unfold itself 
with a clearness, a decision, and a plastic completeness, 
surpassed by no examples of the school of Giotto. The 
fourth picture—the landing of the body of St. James on the 
Spanish coast—is especially fine. The body of the Saint is 


* ¢History of Painting in Italy,’ vol. ii., p. 237. 
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laid upon a stone on the sea-shore, in front of a castle, while 
every action of the attendants bespeaks the deepest respect 
and sympathy. An angel is-holding the rudder of the vessel 
(see woodcut). In these works the painter has succeeded 
in the most difficult artistic efforts; in that, for instance, 
of representing a knight plunged in a river and attempting 
in vain to climb the high bank, with many others of the 
same kind. 

While <Altichiero, on the one hand, adhered still more 
than Giotto to the general appearances of life and character, 
and indulged to a greater extent in the habit of individual- 
ising, d’Avanzo, on the other, remarkable as he was for a 
decided similarity to the style of Altichiero, exhibited that 
totally new direction of thought which soon led to a thorough 
transformation of the school which Giotio had formed. This 
transition is analogous in its nature with that which we per- 
ceive in the contemporary school of Cologne, though as- 
cribable to totally different causes. Every figure, considered 
separately, which had hitherto, under a generalised aspect, 
only taken its place as part of a whole, was now recognised 
as possessing an independent interest. It is remarkable to 
observe how the predilection for individuality of character 
now began to keep pace with the attention to the general 
conception of the subject, and perhaps, in some respects, 
outstripped it. This is immediately apparent in the picture, 
where the body of St. James is being carried into the 
castle of the Countess Lupa.* Here the actions and gestures 
of the people crowding round the vehicle are given with 
the utmost minuteness of detail. The other pictures are 
less distinct and successful in composition, and also, in part, 
over-painted. The large Crucifixion, in three compartments 
divided by pillars, on the other hand, afforded the artist 
ample field for the exhibition of his peculiar gifts; and we 
here trace new and animated “ motives,” easy movements and 
positions, soft and beautiful forms, and above all, a thorough 
carrying out of these qualities into the minutest details, 
We observe, moreover, an admirable understanding of cha- 


* Wor the legend of St. James the Elder see Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Sacred and 
Legendary Art,’ 1848, vol. i., p. 208. 
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THE LANDING OF THE BODY OF ST. JAMES; fresco by Altichiero, in the 


Cappella 8, Felice in 8, Antonio, Padua, 
p. 256, 
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racter, especially in the expression of sorrow and anxiety. 
The general conception is not particularly grand or poetical, 
owing perhaps to the unfavourable form of the spaces. One 
novel feature is the group of spectators returning from the 
Crucifixion. 

The frescoes of the Chapel of 8. Giorgio * consist of 
twenty-four large pictures, representing the youthful history 
of Christ, the Coronation of the Virgin, the Crucifixion, and 
the legends of St. George, St. Lucy, and St. Catherine. 
Formerly the roof was also decorated with the figures of 
the Prophets. Altichiero’s portion in this series is contra- 
dictorily described by the various authorities, and cannot 
be pronounced upon with any certainty.t| The principal 
part, however, may be attributed to him. 

Upon the whole, we may consider Altichiero to have been 
the first among his contemporaries for fulness of dramatic 
power, though he aimed less than they at scenes of violent 
action. otto and his followers looked upon the surface of 
their pictures as a field requiring to be filled with the utmost 
possible variety of life. As the higher understanding 
of landscape and architecture—that is to say, the artistic 
completeness of the subject to be represented by means of 
outer accessories—was beyond their power, they instinctively 
endeavoured to supply it by accompanying the chief personage 
with a numerous retinue of figures, who, by their interest 
in the incident, helped to explain it. Altichiero and @ Avanzo’s 
understanding of landscape and perspective is far more 
matured. At the same time they retain the Giottesque mode 
of conception, but animate it afresh with a depth and variety 
of character peculiar to themselves. In their compositions 
most crowded with figures, the principal idea—the moment 
of action—is always clearly and forcibly developed ; in this 
they were assisted by a gift of expression and a knowledge 


* These frescoes, which for more than a century had been covered with 
dust and consigned to oblivion, were brought to light, in 1837, by Dr. E. 
Férster, who, assisted by the proper authorities, cleaned and restored 
them. See ‘Wandgemiilde der S. Georgen Kapelle zu Padua,’ by Dr. E. 
Forster, with 14 plates. Berlin, 1841. 

+ Vasari’s authority on this subject (see his Life of Vittore Carpaccio) is 
not entitled to the least respect. Among other mistakes, he makes out 
Altichiero and Zevio (‘ Sebeto’) to be two different painters, 
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of form such as no painter had ever previously combined. 
The picture of the Crucifixion (on the altar-wall) is superior 
in every respect to that in the chapel of S. Felice, dis- 
playing in its separate groups a modification of the various 
modes by which a participation in the principal event is 
usually expressed, such as scarcely any other Crucifixion 
picture exhibits. The head of the dead Saviour is especially 
fine. In it the painter has aimed far more to give the 
expression of divinity than that of the languor of death. 
Among the pictures on the entrance wall, the Adoration of 
the Kings is the composition most distinguished as com- 
bining the greatest richness with the discreetest regularity. 
In the Flight into Egypt, the smiling countenance of the 
Virgin, with the Child looking gaily upwards, has a peculiar 
charm. Here, as in the same subject by Giotto, the scene 
is enlivened by several other figures. The legendary subjects 
on the side-wall contain also a perfect treasury of new 
and animated features. The baptism of the heathen king 
combines again the greatest fulness with the clearest unity 
(see woodcut). The Saint is baptizing the monarch, while 
his family kneel around with an expression of eager expec- 
tation. Fresh spectators are hurrying to the spot, and even 
a couple of children are trying to find a space behind a 
pillar where they can witness the scene. In the succeeding 
pictures, St. George forms an excellent contrast to the 
magician, his persecutor, who stands lurking by, while the 
Saint, with a cheerful countenance, empties the cup of poison. 
The subject of his martyrdom is also admirably given. 
The Saint lies in prayer, extended upon the wheel, the iron 
bars of which have just been broken by two angels to the 
terror of all present, in whom the varicties of expression 
are powerfully given (see woodcut). The scene takes place 
in the court-yard of a palace. The four pictures containing 
the legends of this Saint are in a bad state of preservation, 
and were probably executed by some assistant, though the 
invention may be Altichiero’s. The finest is the parting 
between two philosophers condemned to death. On the other 
hand, the pictures which represent the history of St. Lucy 
are well preserved and of the highest order. The second 
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8T. GEORGE BAPTISING A HEATHEN KING;; freseo by Altichiero, in 
St. George’s Chapel, Padua. 
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of them represents the miracle of several soldiers and six 
oxen trying in vain to move the Saint from her place. 
Here the singularity of the subject is forgotten in the great 
merits of the mode of representation. The Saint is standing 
looking up to heaven in the attitude of the grandest repose, 
surrounded by a crowd of excited spectators, some of whom 
are appealing to the pretor, while the others exhibit the 
greatest alarm and perplexity of mind. 

In both these cycles of pictures the subject did not allow 
the master the exercise of that grandeur of allegorically 
expressed thought which inspired Giotto and Orcagna in their 
highest productions. Nor is the painter to be compared with 
either of those in higher poetical conception, in power, 
elevation, and fulness of idea. On the other hand, he equals 
them in unity and roundness of composition, and surpasses 
them and every other contemporary in all that belongs to 
picturesque completeness ; and this in so remarkable a degree 
that he must ever be considered a most extraordinary painter 
for the fourteenth century, and as one forming an early 
transition to the style of the fifteenth. He it was who (with 
Fra Angelico) first arrested the forms of special expression 
without departing far from the general and the ideal on the 
one hand, or degenerating into portraiture on the other. 
Devotion, resignation, wonder, and terror he expresses with 
equal perfection, and that not only by the play of the features, 
but by the whole attitude—by the hands and the position of 
the knees. In the expression of malice only he has not been 
successful, as we see in the Crucifixion in the chapel of 8. 
Felice; not that he degenerates into caricature, like other 
masters of the time, but subsides rather into something un- 
meaning and insipid. The heads of his holy personages are 
one and all of a grand style of beauty ; and if, in respect of 
knowledge of the human form, and in the disposing of drapery, 
he made no particular progress, the century is, at all events, 
indebted to him for that power of modeling and gradation of 
tones which may be considered as his second great excellence, 
and which Altichiero alone in those times so developed. For 
though it was not till several years later that Masaccio 
defined the true principles of these qualities in art, yet, by a 
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happy empiricism, Altichiero brought the thing itself to light, 
while the other followers of Giotto continued to be satisfied 
with a mere general indication. 

Endowed with this power of individuality, and assisted 
with his improved modes of art, this painter now advanced a 
step which places him far beyond all his predecessors. In 
his works are seen the first attempts at optical illusion, and 
this is the important point at which he was joined by the 
later Paduan school of Squarcione and Mantegna. This, it 
is evident, had long been the object of his thoughts and 
efforts. In the Crucifixion, in the chapel of 8. Felice, and 
in many of the pictures we have named, we recognise partial 
attempts and experiments in this department. The last 
picture, however, in the history of St. Lucy of Syracuse is 
the first in which he attained any great result, and this alone 
would have served to throw off the forms of the Giotto 
school, had the efforts of Altichiero been followed by those of 
any immediate successors. The picture contains, like many 
others of his, a double representation of the subject. In the 
vestibule of the church, behind, we see the mortally wounded 
saint in the act of receiving the Host, while in the foreground 
the body lies upon a decorated bier, surrounded by sorrowing 
men and women. Here the drawing is not only more 
correct, the colouring finer and more lively, and the execu- 
tion more finished than in the other pictures, but the power 
of individualizing is carried further. The architectural 
perspective, also, which, in his other productions, is treated 
with more care than in any other contemporary work, is 
here brought to a certain completeness; the figures are 
rightly softened according to their degrees of distance, and 
those standing behind are divided from those in front by a 
slight tint of air. 

Other works by Altichiero, in which perhaps his new 
tendency may have been more fully developed, have now 
perished ; for instance, two symbolical triumphal processions 
in the palace of La Scala at Verona, and some “ Sposalizj” 
in the house of Count Serego, also at Verona, which are 
reported to have been full of contemporary costumes and 
portraits. But some wall-paintings of great beauty which 
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may without hesitation be ascribed to his hand are to be 
seen in the Cavalli Chapel in the Church of S. Anastasia 
(Verona). 

According to the anonymous author of a notice of pictures 
and other works of art existing in Northern Italy in the 
sixteenth century,* Altichiero painted the portrait of Petrarch 
in the ‘Sala dei Giganti, in the ancient Palazzo del 
Capitanio at Padua, traces of which still exist. 

Of the contemporaries of these two painters, a certain 
Martini painted the frescoes surrounding the pulpit in the 
church of 8. Fermo Maggiore, (Verona) and one Pietro 
Paolo de> Capelli, who calls himself a Veronese, executed 
in the church of 8. Zenone (Verona) a votive fresco of the 
Virgin, with the donor presented to her by his patron 
saints. 

A Veronese painter, of far greater excellence, was Vittore 
Pisano, usually known as Pisanello. He was born in the 
village of 8. Vigilio, near the Lake of Garda, in 1380. No 
credit whatever can be given to Vasari’s statement that he 
learnt his art from Andrea del Castagno. He was probably 
the pupil of Altechiero, whose influence is clearly perceptible 
inhis style. Of his works in painting, however, few remain, 
and his fame rests mainly upon his skill as a medallist. 
Of the numerous frescoes which he executed in Verona only 
two exist--an Annunciation over a tomb in the church of 
8. Fermo Maggiore, inscribed with his name, and a fresco on 
the arch of the Pellegrini Chapel in S. Anastasia, representing 
St. George with numerous figures, and horses and dogs, at too 
great a height to be properly examined.t They show him to 
be a painter of much elegance and refinement. His easel 
pictures are extremely rare. In the National Gallery is a 
small inscribed work by him, from the Costabili Gallery 
(Ferrara), presented by Lady Hastlake—the Virgin and 
Child in glory appearing to St. Anthony and St. George. 
This picture displays the hand of an undoubtedly great 


* ¢Notizia d’ opere di Disegno pubblicata ed illustrata, da D. Jacopa 
Morelli,’ p. 78, known as the ‘Anonimo.’ See the last edition published, 
with valuable notes, by Signor Frizzoni. Bologna, 1884, 

+ It has been copied for the Arundel Society, 
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artist, with a fine feeling for colour, and with that careful 
modeling and severe drawing in the heads of the Saints, 
especially in that of St. George, proper to a medallist. The 
same qualities are seen in the frescoes above mentioned. 
Another picture by the master—a St. Eustace, with his 
stag, and a variety of animals— executed with extreme minute- 
ness, is in the collection of Lord Ashburnham. A 
portrait by Pisanello of Leonello dEste, for whom the 
picture in the National Gallery is believed to have been 
executed, and whose head he represented on a well-known 
medal, is in the collection of Signor Morelli, at Milan. 
It is painted with much mastery, and with very carefully 
and minutely executed details.* 

Pisanello was invited to Venice by the Signory about the 
year 1421, and was employed there with Gentile da Fabriano 
in decorating the Ducal Palace. A fresco he painted in the 
Hall of the Great Council was afterwards replaced ‘by | a 
picture on canvas by Luigi Vivarini. No traces of his 
works in the city are known to exist. There is, however, 
reason to believe that his presence there, with that of Gentile, 
exercised no inconsiderable influence upon Jacopo Bellini 
and other painters of the Venetian school, such as Giambono 
and Antonio Vivarini.t He was also employed at Ferrara. 
and Pavia, and in Rome, where he completed works left 
unfinished by Gentile da Fabriano ; but all that he painted 
in those cities has perished. ie 

The style of Pisanello, as far as may be judged from 
his existing works, partakes of the tenderness and grace of 
his fellow-labourer, Gentile da Fabriano, but display much 
greater vigour and force. He had that predilection for in- 
troducing oaiele and birds into his pictures { which cha- 
racterises the Veronese painters, and may be considered. a 
legacy of the school of miniaturists who specially flourished 
in Verona. Like most of his contemporaries, He was also 

* A “tondo” in the Berlin Museum, representing the Adoration of the 
Kings, attributed to Pisanello, is more pr Beat by a Flor salen a 
possibly Dello Deli. 


+ *Morelli’s ‘ Italian Master? &c.,’ 57." ae "1 


- { Excellent examples of his skill i ‘an Paresentine them ae be seen in 
the collection of drawings in the Louvre, 
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fond of employing embossed and gilt ornaments to give 
richness to his pictures. He appears to have died in 
1455 or 1456. 

Stefano da Zevio, born in 1393, was probably a scholar of 

Pisanello. Frescoes by him in Verona —over a side door of 
S. Eufemia, and on the facade of a palace in the Corso Porta 
Vescovo (the latter inscribed with his name) ~show warmth 
of colouring combined with some grace and expressive 
heads; but he was a feeble and mannered painter. Easel 
pictures by him are the Virgin and Child in a bower of 
roses, and a Virgin and Child and St. Catherine, both in the 
Verona Public Gallery, there ascribed. to Pisanello ; one in 
the Colonna Palace at Rome, attributed to Gentile da 
Fabriano; and an Adoration of the Magi in the Brera, 
inscribed with his name and the date of 1485. He was 
fond of introducing a peacock into his pictures, by which 
they may be generally recognised. 
— Giovanni Oriolo, although probably by birth a Ferrarese, 
was evidently a pupil of Pisanello. A portrait of Leonello 
d’Este, of agreeable character and colour, in the National 
Gallery, is inscribed with his name. 

Giovanni Badile, Girolamo and Francesco Benaglio and 
- Cecchino, by whom there is an altar-piece in the Cathedral of 
Trent, were Veronese painters of little merit, and their 
works are chiefly interesting as showing the distinctive 
character and continuity of the Veronese school. There is 
a signed picture by Badile in the public gallery of Verona, 
and a large altar-piece by Francesco Benaglio in the church 
of San Bernardino, inscribed with his name, with an archi- 
tectural background and festoons of fruit and flowers, 
such as painters of the school were fond of introducing 
into their pictures. 

Domenico Morone, called Pellacane (dog-skinner), because 
his father was a tanner, was born at Verona in 1442. 
Little is known of him. It has been surmised that he was 
the author of the frescoes in the refectory of the Convent of 
S. Bernardino. More authentie works by him are some 
frescoes in the Church of the same name, described by 
Vasari, and still partly preserved, but much altered by 
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repainting and restoration.* His son and pupil Francesco 
Morone (born 1478, died 1529), was one of the most pleasing 


and characteristic of the painters of the Veronese school of — 


this period. His best work is an altar-piece, representing 
the Crucified Saviour between the Virgin and St. John, 
inscribed with his name and the date 1498, in the Church of 
S. Bernardino. It has fine expressive heads, well disposed 
draperies, and an excellent landscape background —showing 
the influence he exercised on Cavazzola, a painter of whom we 
shall have to speak hereafter. Another work of the master, 
in the Verona Public Gallery, is the Virgin and St. John 
the Baptist with the Almighty above. He is also seen in 
an altar-piece on canvas—a Virgin and Child with two 
Saints and two angels (signed and dated 1503)—in the church 
of 8. Maria in Organo (Verona), and in a similar work in the 
Brera (Milan). The National Gallery possesses an un-— 


important, but characteristic, picture by him—a Virgin and ~ 


Child; and the Berlin Museum a much injured one. He 


excelled as a painter in fresco, as he has shown in the — 


decoration of the sacristy of the church of §. Maria in 


Organo (Verona), in which he has introduced half-length > 


figures of popes, monks, and nuns of the Olivetan Order. 
charming specimen of his warm rich colouring, and delicate 


and graceful sentiment was, until recently, to be seen ina — 
fresco of the Virgin and Child and Saints, on the facade of _ 


a house near the Ponte delle Navi at Verona, dated 1515, 
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which added much to the picturesque beauty of | the site It 
has unfortunately been transferred to canvas, suffering irre- a 
parably in the process, and by clumsy restoration, and is ae 
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now, a mere wreck, in the public gallery (see woodeu eat a 
A more vigorous and more original painter than Francesco ‘5 
Morone, but with less grace and simplicity, is Liberale, born 
at Vgrona in 1451, He was brought up as a miniaturist,and 
* A signed picture by Doing Morone, representing a combat beiyeae : 
the Gonzagas and the Bonacorsi, belongs to Signor Fochessato of Mantua. — ; 
It has been much overpainted apd is in very bad condition. Two small 
panel pictures obtained by the National Gallery from Dr. Richter, supposed ‘ % 


to represent a tournament and other fétes given on the occasion of the — 


marriage of Francesco Gonzaga, Lord of Mantua, with Isabella of Este, 
are better preserved and are of much interest. é 
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left Verona at any early age to practise that art in the Con- 
vent of Mont’ Oliveto near Siena. Miniatures by him of 
singular beauty are preserved in the Cathedrals of Siena and 
Chiusi. Subsequently returning to his native city, he devoted 
himself to oil-painting. One of his best works is the Martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian in the Brera, in which he has introduced 
an interesting architectural background with Venetian palaces 
on a canal, gondolas, and numerous small figures, designed 
with much spirit and minuteness. The body of the Saint is 
well modeled, and his expression finely conceived. Liberale’s 
hand is also seen at Verona in the churches of 8. Anastasia 
and §. Fermo Maggiore, in the Duomo and in the chapel of 
the Episcopal Palace (in three beautiful predella pictures), 
and in a very interesting and spirited cassone picture belong- 
ing to Herr Habich of Cassel, deposited in the public gallery 
of that town. In consequence of his bold and vigorous style, 
his works are occasionally attributed to Mantegna—as, for 
instance, three scenes from the lives of SS. Anthony and 
Louis in the Doria Palace at Rome, youthful works, probably 
of the year 1470.* This great master may have exercised 
some influence upon Liberale as he did upon all his contem- 
poraries in Northern Italy ; but in colour and sentiment and 
in his types, Liberale remained, to the last, a thorough Vero- 
nese. Like Mantegna at Padua, and Antonio del Pollajuolo 
at Florence, he followed the same taste, and all three, each in 
_ hisown school, brilliantly represent, in Signor Morelli’s words, 
“that period in which it was the chief aim of art to seize and 
depict character, or those attributes in the external appear- 
ance of men and things, which flow out of the inner mental 
life.’ He was fond of introducing dogs and other animals 
into his pictures—a characteristic of the school—whilst the 
minuteness of his details show his early practice as a 
miniaturist. — 

Francesco Bonsignori (erroneously called by Vasari Mon- 
signori), also known as Francesco da Verona, was born in 
that city in 1455, and died in 1519. He probably was a 


* Attributed by Crowe and Cavaleaselle to Parentino, 
+ ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p, 192. 
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pupil of Liberale, and had also, at one time, studied under 
Luigi Vivarini at Venice, but late in his career went to 
Mantua, where he came under the influence of Mantegna, of 
whom, however, he cannot be called the pupil. He excelled 
in most departments of painting, including portraiture, of 
which a very fine and characteristic example is in the 
National Gallery, inscribed with his name and the date of 
1487—the head of an elderly man, which, for vigorous 
execution and strong individuality, is not inferior to the 
best examples of the contemporary Florentine school. It is 
executed in delicate but forcible tempera. In the public 
gallery of Verona are three pictures by him, not devoid 
of grandeur, but unattractive—one dated 1483, and a large 
altar-piece of the Madonna enthroned with Saints, with a 
fine profile portrait of the lady for whom it was painted, 
formerly in the church of 8. Fermo Maggiore—inscribed 
with his name and the date of 1484. But the best specimen 
of his work in his native city is the altar-piece in the church 
of §. Bernardino (signed, and dated 1488), painted before 
he went to Mantua, showing how, in his early period, he 
in all respects followed the traditions and manner of the 
Veronese school. It represents the enthroned Virgin, a very 
grand and noble figure, with $8. Jerome and Liberale, and 
two little angels playing on musical instruments, beneath—a 
picture which shows rather the influence of Giovanni Bellini 
and his Venetian contemporaries than that of Mantegna. 

His later works have been frequently ascribed to Mantegna ; 
for instance, the tivo pictures in the Brera—S88. Bernardino 
and Louis, exhibiting the monogram of the name of Christ, 
now assigned to its true author ; and 8. Bernardino between 
angels (No. 163), now given to the Veronese school. 

The present Editor possesses an excellent specimen of 
the master’s smaller altar-pieces, a Virgin and Child with 
four Saints, in which a very strong Mantegnesque character 
is discernible, both in the colouring and in the nobly- 
conecived heads,* 


* A portrait in the Sciarra collection, Rome, believed to be that of 
Lodovico Gonzaga, and attributed to Mantegna, is, according to Signor 
Morelli, by Bonsignori, the signature and date upon it being forgeries. 
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Giovanni Maria Falconetio (1458-1534) was rather a 
decorator of architecture than a painter. In his architectural 
designs, formed upon ancient classic models, he appears to 
have been a follower of Melozzo da Forlt. Some frescoes in 
the Duomo of Verona, inscribed with his name and the date, 
1503, are his best works. Others by him of some merit 
may be seen in the churches of 8. Fermo, 8. Pietro Martire, 
and §. Anastasia, and on the facades of houses in the same 
city. His pictures, which are few, are weak and exaggerated 
in character, as the “ Augustus and the Sybil” in the Verona 
Gallery, in which he makes a free use of gilding and em- 
bossments. The Assumption of the Virgin, in the Berlin 
Gallery, doubtfully attributed to him, is not his work. 

There were two Veronese painters of the name of Gioljino, 
both probably coming from the studio of Liberale—Niccolé, 
and his brother Paolo. The former, born about 1465, is the 
better known of the two; but his works arerare. They bear 
date from 1486 to 1518. His figures unite a peculiar grandeur 
with an expression of engaging tenderness. His colouring is 
sometimes rich and powerful, but often dark and heavy in the 
shadows. One of his best works is a large, but much 
injured, altar-piece in the church of S. Anastasia (Verona), 
representing Christ in glory with SS. George and Erasmus 
beneath, finely conceived and freely drawn, with well modeled 
heads; but the background, with figures and buildings, is 
cold and hard, and very unequal to the rest. He is seen 
in the National Gallery in two portions of the lower part 
of an altar-piece, with portraits of the Giusti family of 
Verona, chiefly interesting for costume. Remains of frescoes 
by him may be found in several churches of his native 
city. 

There were also two Veronese painters of the name of 
Carotio. The most eminent of the two was Giovanni 
Francesco or Gianfrancesco (born 1470, died 1546), who is 
less known than he ought to be, and whose works out of 
Verona are rare. In the churches and public gallery of 
that city there are, however, ample materials from which 
we can judge of his merits. He was apprenticed to Liberale. 
His types and mode of treatment and colouring are strictly 
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Veronese, like those of his master and of Francesco Morone, 
although he may have been, to a certain extent, under the 
influence of Mantegna.* His best existing work is an altar- 
piece in the church of 8. Fermo Maggiore (Verona), repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child and St. Anne in glory, with four 
Saints beneath, signed and dated 1528. It is grandly con- 
ceived, and powerful in colour, giving the impression that he 
had seen, and been influenced by, the works of Bernardino 
Luini ; the Madonna is a beautiful woman with a tender and 
gentle expression; the Child less pleasing ; the heads of SS. 
Rock and John are especially fine. Other good works by him 
are in the public gallery of Verona, such as the Virgin and 
Saints adoring the Infant Christ (No. 272), in which the 
influence of Francesco Morone is very apparent, and a Virgin 
enthroned between two Saints. In the same collection a 
picture, representing the three Archangels, is of the earlier 
time of the master, painted probably about 1512. The 
figures are weakly drawn, and the colour wants power; but 
the landscape background—a distant town and hills, with 
a sunset effect—is poetically conceived and of considerable 
beauty. His last known work is the 8. Orsola in the 
church of 8. Giorgio (Verona), dated 1545, and painted 
consequently when he was seventy-five years of age. There 
are pictures by Carotto in the Stidel Institute (Frank- 
fort), in the Galleries of Dresden and Modena, and in the 
collections of Signor Morelli (a Judgment of Solomon), 
of Lady Kastlake, and others.{ Wall-paintings by him are 
seen in the Spolverini Chapel in 8. Hufemia (Verona), repre- 
senting the story of Tobias, in which the compositions are 
skilfully balanced, the personages natural in movement and 
expression, and the colouring especially entitled to com- 
mendation.{ Like his fellow-countrymen, Liberale and 
Morone, he decorated with frescoes the exteriors of palaces, 
remains of which may still be seen in Verona. The warm 
* €Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 103, note. 


t The portrait of Isabella, Marchioness of Mantua, in the Uffizi, there 
oe to Mantegna, may be an early work by Giovanni Francesco 

‘arotto. 

} Crowe and Cavaleaselle, ‘ History of Painting in North Italy,’ vol. i, 
p. 483, 
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and well-blended colouring of Carotto forms a peculiar 
contrast to the severe style of his drawing. Giovanni 
Carotto, the brother of Gianfrancesco, was an excellent 
colourist. Works by him are to be seen at Verona in the 
Duomo and Baptistry and in the choir of the Church of 
S. Paolo. ‘A drawing by him in the Albertina (Vienna), 
shews that he was a pupil of Liberale.* He was an engraver 
as well as a painter. 

Girolamo dat Libri (1474-?1556) was, like Liberale, 
educated for a miniaturist by his father Francesco, who 
excelled in that art, and was consequently known as “ dai 
Libri” from the choral books which he illuminated. He 
was a painter of a playful fancy, and loved to introduce into 
his pictures festoons of flowers and fruit, trees of rich green 
foliage bearing lemons and orangcs, and angels singing and 
playing on musical instruments. He was a true Veronese 
in his feeling for colour, which in his works is always rich 
and gay. In his backgrounds are frequently seen distant 
views of his native city, with her castellated hills and blue 
mountains. His carliest known work—‘ Christ taken down 
from the Cross ’—is in the church of Malcesine, on the Lake 
of Garda, painted when he was only sixteen, and showing the 
signs of a youthful hand (sce woodeut). Another work of 
his early time is in the church of 8. Anastasia (Verona), there 
ascribed to Francesco Morone. His masterpiece is probably 
the fine altar-picture in the church of S. Tommaso (Verona), 
erroneously ascribed to Francesco Carotto, representing SS. 
Sebastian, Rock, and Job. It has the characteristics of the 
Veronese school as seen in Liberale, and especially in Fran- 
cesco Morone, whose manner Girolamo imitated in his later 
works, as in a much damaged Madonna and Child in the 
Berlin Museum, and in a beautiful altar-piece in the church 
of 8. Giorgio Maggiore (Verona). The master is also seen 
‘to great advantage in the public gallery of Verona, which 
contains some of his best works. The National Gallery 
‘possesses an interesting and characteristic, but somewhat 
over-restored, picture by him, representing the Virgin sitting 


* ¢Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 395, note. 
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in the lap of her mother, and holding the Infant Christ 
on her knees, with three singing angels beneath—a lemon- 
tree and a rocky landscape forming the background. 

But the greatest painter that the Veronese school pro- 
duced before Paolo Cagliari, and one of the most remarkable 
that Italy can boast, is Paolo Morando, commonly known 
as Cavazzola.* He was born in 1486, and died young in 
1522, when his powers were attaining to their full develop- 
ment and maturity. His fellow-countrymen proudly style 
him “the Veronese Raphael,” and liken him, not without 
reason, to that great painter for his genius and his early 
death. He was probably the scholar of Domenico Morone ; 
he certainly formed himself upon the works of that master. 
In one of his early productions, executed when he was 
nineteen years of age—a fresco representing the Baptism of 
Christ, formerly in the church of SS. Nazzaro and Celso, 
but now in the public gallery of Verona, transferred to canvas 
and ruined in the process—we find a close imitation of 
Morone, especially in the heads of the attendant angels. 

Cavazzola infused a higher life, and a fine system of 
colouring into the Veronese school, making thus a great 
advance upon his contemporaries, and preparing the way for 
Paul Veronese, whilst still, to a certain extent, in his con- 
ceptions and mode of treatment, following the traditions of 
the fifteenth century. He is seen to great advantage in a 
series of five subjects from the Passion in the Verona 
Gallery—almost the last instance in which this subject is 
treated with the passionate earnestness of the early, but 
with the technical skill of the modern, masters. Of this 
series the most remarkable is the Deposition of Christ from 
the Cross (see illustration). Of this picture Sir Charles 
Hastlake, no mean judge, observes that it is “admirable in 
all respects ; good drawing, characters and drapery forcible 
and true, colour and expressions remarkably true and un- 
affected.” | It may indeed be classed among the master- 
pieces of painting contained in the rich public collections 
of Italy, and can scarcely fail to produce, from its truth 

eae wie son of Taddeo Cavazzola di Jacobo di Morando. 
t See previous edition of this wori, vol. ii., p. 304. 
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to Nature, its peculiar and original colouring, and the vivid 
representation of grief in the figures surrounding the dead 
Saviour, a powerful impression upon those who see the 
works of this master for the first time in his native city, 
where, with few exceptions, they are alone to be found. In 
this picture Cavazzola shows himself an excellent landscape 
painter. The background with a view of Verona recalls 
the best works of Canaletto.* 

His latest picture, painted shortly before his death, is 
the Virgin in glory with Saints, also in the Verona Gallery. 
This splendid work, and the series of the Passion just 
mentioned, are composed and executed according to the 
highest standards of Art, and may be reckoned as the finest 
productions of the Veronese school in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. Cavazzola is the more interesting as 
partaking, as we have indicated, both as to period and age, 
of the same conditions with Raphael, while his art exhibits 
a maturity developed outwardly under totally different cir- 
cumstances. He shows, as Doctor Burckhardt has justly 
observed, “a marvellous transition from the realism of the 
fifteenth century to the noble free character of the sixteenth ; 
not to an empty idealism.” + 

The National Gallery, more fortunate than other collec- 
tions outside of Verona, possesses two pictures by this 
master—a Holy Family, and St. Rock with the Angel— 
both inscribed with his name, and both very character- 
istic examples of his manner. The St. Rock is especially 
deserving of notice from its fine expression and colouring. 
Cavazzola was an excellent portrait-painter, and his heads 
are always drawn with great power, and are full of cha- 
racter and expression. They generally pass under other 
names, and are consequently but little known. There is 
one, rightly attributed to him, in the Dresden Gallery. 

Michele da Verona is a little-known painter, who, like 
Cavazzola and Francesco Morone, came from the school of 
Domenico Morone. He was the assistant and imitator of 


* This fine picture has been reproduced in chromo-lithography by the 
Arundel Society. : 
+ ‘The Cicerone.’ English translation, p. 172. 
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Cavazzola, and his works are sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish from those of that master, to whom, however, he 
was far inferior in graceful and noble drawing. Thus, the 
fine altar-piece in §. Anastasia (Verona), with St. Paul 
between St. Dionysius the Areopagite and the Magdalen, 
and four heads of saints of fine character in the public 
gallery, both ascribed to Cavazzola, are by Michele. By 
him also are a Crucifixion, dated 1500, in S. Stefano, 
Milan; another, dated 1505, in S. Maria in Vanzo, Padua, 
and an interesting picture in the National Gallery, repre- 
senting the meeting of Coriolanus with his wife and mother. 
Wall-paintings by his hand in §. Chiara (Verona) are 
signed and dated 1509. Signor Morelli attributes to him 
the fine portrait of a knight with his page, in the Uffizi, 
ascribed to Giorgione. 

Another scholar of Liberale was Francesco Torbido, called 
il Moro. He was born at Verona in 1486, and died there 
in 1536. In his profile likeness, drawn in red chalk, in 
the collection of Christ Church, Oxford, he is represented 
with Moor-like lips and hair, whence probably his nick- 
name. A remarkable portrait, inscribed with his name, of 
a young man with a rose in his hand in the Munich 
Gallery, is one of his early works, and shows the influence 
of his master. A much-damaged picture by him in the 
Verona Gallery, probably also an early work,—a Virgin 
and Child, with angels and a donor—, is a nobly conceived 
subject, showing no inconsiderable power. In a later altar- 
piece in §. Fermo Maggiore—a Madonna and Child in the 
clouds, surrounded by angels, with the Archangel Raphael 
and the young Tobias below—he has introduced a poetical 
landscape which recalls that great colourist, the elder Boni- 
fazio, his fellow-countryman. There are also altar-pieces by 
him in the church of 8. Zeno (Verona), in the cathedral 
of Sald, and in the church of Limone, on the Lake of 
Garda, there ascribed to Moretto. Torbido excelled as a 
portrait-painter, and several fine examples of his skill in 
this department of his art are found in public and private 
collections, frequently under names of better-known but not 
more able artists. In the latter part of his life he fell under 
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the influence of Giulio Romano, and the so-called Roman 
school, with what deplorable result may be seen in his weak 
and mannered frescoes in the apsis and waggon-roof over the 
high altar in the Duomo of Verona. 

Giambattista del Moro, also called il Moro, was Torbido’s 
scholar, and is sometimes confounded with him. His pic- 
tures are impassioned but exaggerated. 

Domenico del Riccio, called Brusasorci (the Ratburner) 
(1494-1567), is little known out of Verona, although a 
painter of considerable merit who must have exercised some 
influence over Paul Veronese. He also came from the 
school of Liberale. An altar-piece in the church of 8. 
Eufemia—the Virgin and Saints—is one of his best works. 
His great fresco on the walls of the principal Hall of the 
Palazzo Ridolfi (Verona), representing the meeting of 
Charles V. and Pope Clement VII. at Bologna (in Feb. 
1530), is very cleverly executed, and very bright in colour. 
He is seen to great advantage in the decorations of 
a fine hall in the Archiepiscopal Palace at Verona, on the 
walls of which is a series of portraits of bishops and 
other ecclesiastics, and of landscapes divided by pilasters. 
Several altar-pieces in the churches of Verona, remarkable 
for their good colouring, are by his son and pupil, Felice 
del Riccio. A pleasing Holy Family, in the Louvre,* and 
an inferior picture in the Brera—Christ descending into 
Limbo—are attributed to him. 

Paolo Farinato (b. 1522, d. 1606), whose pictures can 
generally be recognised by a snail which he introduces 
into them as his mark, though not always free from exag- 
geration, is clever and powerful, and pleasing from his 
truth of imitation. There are some good frescoes by him 
in the choir of SS. Nazzaro e Celso (Verona), and a 
drawing in the Louvre, representing a man and his son 
ascribed to Paul Veronese.t 

Antonio Badile, the uncle and teacher of Paul Veronese, 
and a painter of no great merit, forms the last link between 
the early masters of the Veronese school and that great 


* This is a copy from Paul Veronese. 
{+ Morelli’s ‘ Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 223. 
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painter to whom we shall more fully refer when we come 
to treat of the Venetian school, te which he properly 
- belongs, although his early Veronese education is traceable 
even in his latest works. A picture in the Verona Gallery 
—two Angels placing the Dead Christ in the tomb—dated 
1556, a large altar-piece, signed, in the church of SS. 
Nazzaro e Celso (Verona), and a ‘Presentation’ in the 
Turin Gallery, by Antonio Badile, show the connection 
between the master and the scholar, especially in the 
treatment of architecture, and, at the same time, the 
influence upon him of Carotto and Girolamo dai Libri. 

We have thus traced the Veronese school of painting 
from the thirteenth to the end of the sixteenth century. No 
school in Italy, except the Florentine, shows so regular and 
uninterrupted a development, and none is consequently more 
deserving of the attention of the student who seeks in Art 
a phase of the human intellect, influenced by local and 
special circumstances. Nowhere can this school be better 
studied than in the public gallery and churches of Verona. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PADUAN SCHOOL. 


Avr Padua a group of painters flourished in the fourteenth 
century, who, if they were neither the scholars nor the 
followers of Giotto, received their inspiration from him. 
With the exception of the Tuscan cities, none in Italy 
possess such excellent wall-pictures of that period.* 

The city was, at that time, governed by the Carraras, a 
race distinguished for their love of art, though the principal 
means of its encouragement may be traced to the church 
containing the body of St. Anthony, for the decoration of 
which the highest artistic powers were called into re- 
quisition. 

It must be admitted that the older school of Padua 
was essentialiy an offset from the Florentine. If Giotto 


* For the early Paduan painters, see ‘Archivio Veneto,’ vol. 7, p. 327; 
vol. 8 p. 117; and vol. 10, p. 81. 
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be the great leader at Florence, he must also be con- 
sidered the same here, where he is represented by one 
of his grandest works —the frescoes in the chapel of the 
Arena. It is very doubtful whether upon the completion 
of those frescoes after 1303 he left any immediate 
scholars in Padua. The fact that the Veronese Altichiero 
and dAvanzo, of whom we have already spoken, were 
invited to that city to decorate with frescoes i:s churches 
and public buildings appears to show that Padua had 
then uo native or local school of painting. The history of 
Paduan art is silent from that time till the period of 
Giusto di Giovanni, or Justus of Padua as he is usually 
called, who was, however, a Florentine by birth, of the 
Menabuoi family who settled in that city. An authentic 
picture signed by him, a triptych in the National Gallery, 
bears the date of 1367. It is a small altar-piece with wings ; 
the centre containing the Coronation of the Virgin, with 
angels and saints; the inner side of the wings, the Annun- 
ciation, Nativity, and Crucifixion, the outer, the history of 
the Virgin to the time of her marriage with Joseph. The 
whole indicates a follower of Taddeo Gaddi, whose style of 
conception is here united with great softness of forms, 
powerful shadows, and a fuller arrangement of drapery. 
Other works hitherto ascribed to Giusto have been now 
assigned to two painters called Giovanni and Antonio da 
Padova. Nothing certain, however, is known of them, and 
the question whether the frescoes in the baptistery of the 
Cathedral at Padua (founded in 1380, by Fina Buzzacarina), 
and those in St. Luke’s Chapel in the church of S. Antonio, 
founded about 1382, were the joint work of the three, or 
executed by Gusto alone, must remain open. As regards 
the baptistery, the symbolic arrangement of subjects usual in 
edifices dedicated to this rite is seen here in great perfection. 
In the cupola we perceive Christ and the Virgin, with five 
circles round them consisting of cherubs, angels with musical 
instruments, patriarchs and apostles, prophets and martyrs, the 
Fathers of the Church, and lastly a numerous body of saints. 
In a lower circle beneath the cupola, are represented the 
events of the Old Testament to the time of Joseph; in the 
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pendentives of the cupola the four Evangelists; and finally, 
upon the walls of the church, in several pictures, the histories 
of Christ and of the Baptist, with various fantastic subjects 
from the Apocalypse. But the painter or painters were not 
equal to the undertaking, and in point of picturesque composi- 
tion, animation of single figures, drawing, and character, we 
may reckon this work as one of the most inferior attempted 
by Giotto’s followers. The paintings in the chapel of St. 
Luke (a canonised monk) are better—chiefly referring to the 
legends of this saint and of the Apostles James the Less 
and Philip. At all events, however rude in point of artistic 
fecling, they contain many good and lively “ motives,” and 
that consistent distribution of light and shade which also 
pervades the frescoes of the baptistery. In the Crucifixion 
of St. Philip near Hierapolis, for example, there is a well- 
understood group of plebeian assailants, who, with some 
figures better clad, are throwing stones. A third work, 
formerly ascribed to Giusto, which has perished, deserves 
mention for the subject's sake—the frescoes of a chapel 
in the church of the Eremitani, which represented the Liberal 
Arts under the figures of those individuals distinguished for 
them, and the Vices, by a series of portraits of those noted for 
their practice ; ending with a circle of pious Augustin monks. 
Giusto is believed to have died in 1400. 

There is no evidence to show that Altichiero and d’ Avanzo 
exercised any influence upon their fellow-painters. Hubert 
van Hyck, who in 1877 was still a boy, and Masaccio, who 
at that time was not born, were left subsequently to redis- 
cover those secrets in art which the two Veronese had already 
practised, Least of all were they imitated or studied by 
the Paduans themselves. We need quote only two large 
works of the beginning of the fifteenth century which repeat 
the style of Giotto in the most vapid manner. One of these 
consists in the series of frescoes which adorn the walls of 
the colossal hall, or “Sala della Ragione,” at Padua. 
Formerly, the invention of this work was assigned to the 
celebrated magician, Pietro di Abano, and the execution to 
Giotto ; now, however, there is reason to believe that the whole 
was painted after 1420, and by a certain Giovanni Miretto. It 
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is one of the most difficult works of art existing to explain. 
Nothing but a correct knowledge of the astrological systems 
of the fifteenth century could furnish the key, and much 
even under these circumstances, must remain for ever incom- 
prehensible. Here we find the influence of the stars upon 
the seasons and upon the affairs of men symbolized in a row 
of nearly 400 pictures, side by side, or one above the 
other, and in no way divided into any definite order 
of arrangement. Various human achievements and events 
are thus treated, from their very nature, in the true genre 
manner, although the mode of representation adheres strictly 
to the style of Giotto. Besides the allegorically personified 
months, planets, &c., there are the Apostles, and the Virtues, 
a colossal St. Mark, and many other figures.* The 
forms are throughout general and insipid, and even the better 
figures, as for example the Apostles, are mere repetitions of 
well-known types. Every part also has been repeatedly 
restored and painted over. 

The second work alluded to are the wall-paintings in 
the choir of the church of the Eremitani, believed to have 
been executed between 1330 and 1336 by Guariento, a native 
of Padua. who laboured and spent much of his time in 
Venice. Christ is here represented as the Judge of the 
World, with the Apostles, in groups of three, on each side ; 
then the Fathers of the Church, the Prophets, the histories 
of the Apostles Philip and James the Less, and four subjects 
from the legends of the Augustin Order, with many others, 
all of inferior artistic value, and most of them painted over. 
The best preserved are the figures of the planets in 
chiaroscuro along the walls below, which here, as in the 
“Sala della Ragione,” are connected with the affairs of 
human life in some inexplicable way. At Venice Guariento 
painted, in the great Council Hall of the Ducal Palace, a 
Last Judgment, which was destroyed by fire and replaced 
by the great picture of the same subject by Tintoret. 

A Crucifixion by Guariento exists in the Pinacoteca at 
Bassano, with his name and a long inscription. He is 

* For a further account of these strange pictures, which we cannot enter 
upon at greater length, see E. Férster. ‘ Kunstbl.’, 1838, No. 15. 
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supposed to have flourished as early as 1316, and to have 
been buried at Padua in 8. Bernardino. 

The later or true Paduan school differed, in the study of 
the human form, very materially in its development from 
that of other schools in the north of Italy. In Padua 
the influence of antique sculpture producing an aim at ideal 
beauty, and combined with a close and realistic imitation 
of nature, raised a school of remarkable power and cha- 
racter, This tendency may be compared with that already 
spoken of as existing among the contemporaries of the 
celebrated sculptor Niccola Pisano; but it is more decided 
in the Paduan school of the fifteenth century, which shows 
little impress of Byzantine or even Giottesque influence. 

This school has consequently the merit of having been 
chiefly instrumental in introducing the rich results of an 
earlier, long-forgotten excellence in art—the remains of 
antique sculpture—to modern practice, and of having led the 
way in applying them. We shall seek, however, in vain for 
a deeper comprehension of the idealising principle of classic 
art. What the Paduans borrowed from the antique was 
limited at first to mere outward decoration, and subsequently 
to the desire for the utmost possible plastic representation of 
form. This tendency was also doubtless furthered by the 
works of Donatello existing in Padua—the bronze bas-reliefs 
in the Santo, and the equestrian statue of Gattamelata. 
In truth the peculiarity of this school consists in a style of 
conception and treatment more plastic than pictorial. The 
forms are severely and sharply defined, and the drapery shows 
the outlines of the body by clinging to the figure. The 
general arrangement more frequently resembles that of basso- 
rilievo than of rounded groups. The accessories display 
in like manner a special attention to antique models, par- 
ticularly in the architecture and ornaments. The imitation of 
antique embellishments also is very perceptible in the fre- 
quent introduction of festoons of fruit in the pictures of this 
school, It is worthy of remark how the study of antique 
sculpture, combined with the naturalising tendency of the 
day, led to an exaggerated sharpness in the outline of the 
forms, which sometimes bordered on excess. In the drapery 
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the same imitation led to the use of a multitude of small 
sharp, oblique folds, which break the large flowing lines, 
and sometimes even injure the effect of the leading forms. 

Francesco Squarcione may be regarded as the founder of 
this later Paduan school. He was born in 1394, and died 
in 1474. He was bred to the calling of an embroiderer— 
one of no small importance at that period, and closely allied 
to the practice of painting. He is stated to have travelled in 
Italy and Greece, and to have collected specimens, and made 
drawings from objects, of ancient art. On his return to 
Padua he opened a school, richly furnished with models and 
casts from the antique, which soon became famous and largely 
frequented, and which may boast of having had the Bellini 
and Mantegna among its scholars. Squarcione was but an 
indifferent painter ; but he was a first-rate teacher, especially 
of linear perspective, the elements of which he may have 
acquired from the Florentine Paolo Uccello, who is known 
to have worked at Padua in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. That he exercised some influence over contem- 
porary painters of Northern Italy, is shown by their habit of 
introducing into their pictures classic buildings and archi- 
tectural ornaments and details. By means of an extensive staff 
of able pupils and assistants, among whom was the illustrious 
Mantegna, he executed commissions of various kinds, ranging 
from designs for altar cloths and tarsia or intarsiatura,* to 
the grand works of the Eremitani Chapel, Padua. Although 
he appears to have painted much, the only genuine work 
by him known to exist is the much injured and repainted 
altar-piece in several compartments in the public gallery of 
Padua, with St. Jerome in the centre and various Saints on 
either side—a rude, ill-drawn, and ill-coloured work, only 
distinguished by an antique delicacy of execution. The 
Virgin and Child attributed to him in the Beriin Museum 
is now believed to be a spurious picture with a forged 
signature. 


* Designs formed by inlaying woods of various colours—chiefly seen in 
the stalls of the choirs of churches in Italy. t : 

+ See Crowe and Cavalcaselle, ‘History of Painting in North Italy,’ vol.i., 
p. 229, &c., for a list of works attributed to Squarcione. 
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The list of Squarcione’s scholars includes names we must 
allude to here—such as Niccold Pizzolo, Bono Ferrarese, 
Ansuino of Forli, and Marco Zoppo—who are believed to 
have all assisted in the frescoes of the Eremitani Chapel, 
the great work undertaken by Squarcione, and finished about 
1459-60. Of these artists Pizzolo is considered to have 
been the foremost. He is believed to have served under 
Donatello in the church of 8. Antonio, Padua. According to 
Vasari, he executed the subject of the First Person of the 
Trinity among Saints in the semidome of the Eremitani 
Chapel, and the Assumption of the Virgin supported by 
cherubs, on the apsis below. In this latter work we perceive 
a marked affinity to Mantegna, whom he preceded by many 
years in age, and who is stated to have been influenced in 
early youth by Pizzolo’s example. Pizzolo is recorded by 
Vasari to have perished, while yet young, in a street brawl. 

Bono Ferrarese, obviously a native of Ferrara, has signed 
his name “Opus Boni” to the St. Christopher with the 
Infant Christ on his shoulder in the upper course of frescoes 
on the right wall of the chapel. Little is known of him. 
A small picture in the National Gallery—a St. Jerome in a 
landscape—bears witness to his having been a pupil of 
Pisano, being signed “ Bonus Ferariensis Pisani Disipulus.” 

Ansuino of Forli, like Pizzolo, is altogether Squarcion- 
esque in character. He executed the fresco of St. Christopher 
surrounded by his votaries, in the Eremitani, signed with 
his name. In the Correr Museum (Venice), there is an 
interesting portrait of a man in profile inscribed with the 
initials A. F. P., which have been interpreted doubtfully 
‘ Ansuinus, Froliviensis pinxit.’ Little also is known of 
him except that he laboured with Fra Filippo Lippi in the 
chapel of the Podesta, Padua. 

Marco Zoppo describes himself on some of his pictures 
as a disciple of Squarcione, whom he imitated and even 
caricatured. He was by birth a Bolgnese, and probably 
studied under Cosimo Tura ; but he passed the greater part 
of his life at Venice. In one of his best works—-an altar- 
piece in the sacristy of the church of the “ Spagnuoli” at 
Bologna, representing the Virgin and various Saints, in- 
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seribed “ Opera del Zoppo da Bologna,’ the influence of Tura 
is very apparent. It is doubtful whether he took any part in 
decorating the chapel in the Eremitani. In a characteristic 
picture by him, signed “Opera del Zoppo,” formerly in the 
Manfrin collection and now in that of Lord Wimborne 
at Canford; representing the Virgin and Child, and half- 
naked boys playing on musical instruments, the head of 
the Virgin is finely conceived and the details executed with 
careful minuteness. A picture of the Madonna enthroned, 
in the Berlin Museum, also bears his signature with the 
date of 1471. Its large size adds to the grotesqueness of 
its character. Several of his works are in the church of 
S. Francesco at Pesaro. The picture in the National 
Gallery, of St. Vincenzo Ferrer, at one time attributed to 
him, is now proved to be by Cossa. On the other hand, 
‘the Christ placed in the Tomb,’ in the same collection, 
ascribed to Cosimo Tura, is more probably a work of Zoppo. 

Another scholar of Squarcione, and a fellow-pupil of 
Mantegna, but who does not appear in the Hremitani Chapel, 
is Gregorio Schiavone, a Dalmatian, or Sclavonian, as his 
name indicates. There are two pictures by him in the 
National Gallery: one a Virgin and Child enthroned with 
various Saints, signed “ opus Sclavoni disipuli Squarcionis,” 
and a second—a Virgin and Infant Christ—in which, after 
the manner of Mantegna and the painters of the Veronese 
school, he has introduced festoons of fruit and flowers. <A 
Virgin and Child, in the Berlin Museum, has a similar 
signature. The profile of a man, on parchment, executed 
with the utmost delicacy of line, also signed by him, is 
in private possession at Paris. Signor Morelli attributes to 
him the small picture in the Borromeo Palace on the Lago 
Maggiore, with a forged cartellino * containing the name of 
Buttinone, a Lombard painter. 

Other workmen in the same widely extended “ Bottega” 
were Dario and Girolamo, both natives of the Venetian town 


* This word, in frequent use in the notice of the North Italian schools, 
is given to the representation of a piece of paper, as if affixed to some part 
of the picture, containing the name of the painter, and frequently that of 
his master, together with the date of the execution of the work, 
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the Canozzi known as Lorenzo and Cristoforo da Landinara. 


Dario, who was a very poor painter, as may be seen from 
his signed altar-piece in the public Gallery of Bassano, 
was chiefly employed in decorating house-fronts in Treviso 
and the neighbouring towns, of which remains still exist. 
The Girolamo da Treviso above mentioned must not be 
confounded with a later painter of the same name. Like 
Dario, he was principally engaged in painting the exterior 
of houses in the Venetian territory; but there is an altar- 
piece by him in the Cathedral of his native town, painted 
in 1487, which is not without merit, although with the 
hard, grotesque forms of Marco Zoppo. The Canozzi are 
best known for their designs for tarsia. 

Jacopo Montagnana is a Paduan who laboured in the 
Gattamelata Chapel in the “ Santo,” Padua. He also painted 
classic subjects in fresco in the town hall of Belluno, which 
have perished, but of which engravings exist, showing spirited 
compositions and interesting architectural backgrounds (see 
woodcut). His signature and the date of 1495 are seen in the 
greatly ruined decorations of an old chapel in the Episcopal 
Palace, Padua. Montagnana is classed by Vasari among the 
pupils of Giovanni Bellini, and a large altar-piece, represent- 
ing the Assumption of the Virgin, and numerous figures 
of Saints, in the possession of Siguor Guggenheim of Venice 
shows the influence of that master. 

We now come to Andrea Mantegna, the greatest of the 
Paduans, and one whose strength and genius made themselves 
felt in almost every school of Italian art, and pre-eminently 
in those to the North of the Apennines.* He was the son 
of one Biagio, a respectable citizen of Padua, and was born 


* Signor Morelli (‘Italian Masters, in German Galleries,’ p. 102) makes 
the following remarks as to the influence of Mantegna, “This epoch of 
art (from the middle of the 15th to the early part of the 16th century) in 
Northern Italy is commonly called by art-historians the Mantegnesque, 
and I have no objection to the epithet, so long as it implies that in Andrea 
Mantegna the period found its highest expression. But if it is at all 
meant to suggest that the representatives of the same period in the other 
schools of the Po really imitated Mantegna, or were directly influenced 
and guided by him, then I resolutely protest against it as a superficial and 
shallow interpretation of art history.” 
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at Vicenza in the year 1431.* He was regularly adopted 
by Squarcione in 1441, and married Niccolosa, the daughter 
of the Venetian painter Jacopo Bellini, who came to Padua 
when Mantegna had already attained eminence. It is possible, 
as Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle suggest,} that the veteran 
Venetian master may have exercised influence over Mantegna 
by his advice and example, and that he may have been 
mainly instrumental in recommending his son-in-law the 
study of the models of Donatello and Paolo Uccello. But 
no painter more remarkable for originality, as well as for 
the highest qualities, of his art, than Mantegna ever lived. 
He combined an intensely realistic tendency with an ardent 
love of the antique, adding to them great powers of inven- 
tion, a solemn poetry of feeling, the grandest expression of 
passion, and a mastery of hand which is almost unique. 
Whoever has learned to relish this great master will never 
overlook a scrap by him; for while his works sometimes 
show a certain austerity and harshness bordering on grimace, 
they have always a force and an energy of will which 
belong to no one else. In power of drawing the human 
figure, Mantegna is almost unrivalled, though his figures are 
occasionally too long. His hands and feet have the pre- 
cision of sculpture, and his powers of action range from 
the most vehement to the most tender. In the treatment 
of the human features, no problem was too difficult for him, 
and in the expression of uncontrolled emotion, such as his 
St. John roaring aloud with anguish in his etching of the 
‘Entombment’—an attempt which in most hands would 
degenerate into a mere contortion—he preserves a dignity 
which redeems him from caricature. His drapery is always 
sculpturesque, and of the highest order of beauty of ar- 
rangement, sometimes clinging to the form in a multitude 
of minute folds, and finished in lights, half lights, shadows 
and reflections, with the most patient truth. Mantegna was 


* According to a document recently discovered in the Venice Archives, 
Mantegna was born at Vicenza and not at Padua as hitherto believed. It 
relates to a dispute between ‘ Magistrum Franciscum Scorzono (Squarcione) 
pictorem de Padua et Andream Blasii Mentegna de Vincentia pictorem.’ 
Archivio Veneto, vol. xxix. Part I. (1883), pp. 191, 192. 

+ ‘History of Painting in North Italy,’ vol. i., p. 115. 
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a tempera painter, of harmoniously broken tones. His 
draperies are frequently of shot colours and watered stuffs ; 
but with little attempt at those rich and deep effects which 
by the practice of oil his later Venetian contemporaries 
initiated. 

The chronological course of Mantegna’s labours can be 
traced with some accuracy. He is said to have painted a 
Virgin and Child for the high altar of a church in Padua 
when seventeen years of age; but a lunette in the “ Santo,” 
dated 1452, is his earliest known work. Then follows the 
altar-piece in the Brera, in twelve compartments, with St. 
Luke writing at his desk in the centre, and Saints and 
a ‘ Pieta, on gold grounds, grouped around him—known 
to have been painted for the church of S. Giustina, Padua, 
in 1454. This is already a decided specimen of his fine 
and peculiar qualities. St. Eufemia, a statue-like figure of 
exquisite drapery, with a sword in her breast (see wood- 
cut), and a portly Bishop in full canonicals, have all his 
scrupulous accuracy of outline, and the details are rendered 
with a care and minuteness which no Flemish artist has 
exceeded. The chain-armour, and the city on a hill with 
numerous figures in the background, are no less carefully 
and minutely painted in the beautiful little picture of St. 
George in the Venice Academy. Another single figure of 
St. Eufemia in the Naples Museum, painted about the same 
time, is the earliest and perhaps grandest conception of ideal 
beauty ever attained by him. It is unfortunately much dark- 
ened, and has otherwise suffered. The fresco of the execu- 
tion of St. James, in the chapel of the Eremitani (Padua), 
belongs to about 1455; that of the martyrdom of St. Chris- 
topher, in the same chapel, to 1457; the portrait in the 
Berlin Gallery to 1464; the frescoes in the Ducal Palace 
at Mantua were executed between 1474 and 1484; the 
Hampton Court cartoons, in 1492; and the ‘ Assumption of 
the Virgin, belonging to the Marchese Trivulzio at Milan, 
in 1497. By a study of these works we can trace the 
development of the genius of this great painter. 

The most important works of Mantegna’s youth were the 
frescoes he executed in the Eremitani Chapel. Manteqna’s 


S. EUFEMIA; by Mantegna, Brera. 
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hand is readily distinguishable in the histories of SS. 
James and Christopher. St. James baptizing, the same Saint 
before the Judge, and again blessing a Convert on his way 
to Martyrdom (see woodcut), and two of St. Christopher— 
the martyrdom of the giant Saint, and the removal of the 
body—are by him. In the subjects relating to St. James, the 
qualities and great range of Mantegna’s art—stately and 
sculpturesque composure, momentary action, and realistic 
detail and simplicity—are seen in marvellous combination. 
The figures are at once monumental and portrait-like; the 
children which he has introduced, full of nature; the 
architecture and accessories of the grandest antique oD 
while the cobbled sole of the shoe of the convert who 
kneels before St. James with his back to the spectator, is 
_ only mentioned here as showing how well Mantegna could 
‘afford to give the most servile and accidental detail. In 
the picture of St. Christopher bound to a tree, and shot at 
by archers, the figure of the Saint is almost obliterated ; 
but one of the feet still remaining shows the severe anatomy 
which was familiar to the great master. The archers aim 
at the martyr from under a rich pergola of vines. At the 
window of a massive building, with antique riliewt and 
inscriptions, spectators appear, one of whom, the judge, is 
wounded by an arrow miraculously diverted from its course. 

The dead body of the giant Saint, dragged away by ropes, 
is almost as much ruined, but nothing can obliterate the 
grand foreshortening of the figure, which is one of the most 
remarkable feats of modern art. In these frescoes Mantegna 
worked out many a problem of perspective, showing equally 
the, as yet, imperfect development of the art aud the untiring 
patience with which he tested it. Finally, the execution of 
these works exhibits a care and finish rarely before applied 
to fresco, and proves the energetic perseverance of the 
master.* 

To this period of exquisite finish belongs the altar-piece 
at §. Zeno (Verona), once over the high altar, but now 


* These frescoes have been removed from the walls and transferred ta 
canvas; little of them now remains. They have been copied for the 
Arundel Society. 
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placed in the choir. It represents the Virgin and Child 
on a marble throne, with four grandly draped Saints on 
each side, in a classic portico, with festoons of fruit and 
coral overhanging. Hight infant angels, of the utmost beauty 
of form and execution, are playing and singing on each side 
of and below the throne. This picture, carried off to Paris 
by Napoleon, was restored to Verona without its fine pre- 
della, the centre-piece of which—the Crucifixion—remains 
one of the chief ornaments of the Louvre; while the Christ 
in the Garden and the Ascension made their way to the 
Museum at Tours. 

The ‘ Agony in the Garden,’ in Lord Northbrook’s collec- 
tion, formerly in the Fesch Gallery, belongs to this decade 
between 1450 and 1460. This is a marvellous combination 
of the fantastic and the realistic, with fine drawing, fore- 
shortening, and drapery in the figures of the sleeping 
apostles. 

A triptych, the centre part slightly concave, in the Tribune 
of the Uffizi—the Adoration of the Magi, the Circumcision 
and the Ascension—is another specimen of solemn grandeur 
of conception, combined with the minutest finish ; Mantegna’s 
finish being never mere labour, but simply the con- 
scientious satisfaction of the keenest eye and most intclligent 
hand. 

About 1470 Mantegna is believed to have entered the 
service of Lodovico Gonzaga, and to have removed from 
Padua to Mantua, where he chiefly resided for the rest of 
his life. Frescoes by him exist in this city, in a room of 
no great size, called the “ Camera degli Sposi,” in the old 
Ducal Palace, or Castello della Corte, representing domestic 
events in the Gonzaga family. These fine and interesting 
works were entirely repainted in 1846 by a German named 
Knoller. In 1876 Signor Cavanaghi, the skilful restorer of 
the Brera, was employed, under the direction of Signor 
Morelli, to remove the over-paint, and succeeded in recover- 
ing much of the original character and beauty of one of the 
frescoes. He was then replaced, by orders from Rome, by 
an ignorant picture cleaner, who, in his endeavours to restore 
the remaining frescoes, did them irreparable damage and 
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SAR; from a Cartoon by Andrea Mantegna at Hampton Court. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF JULIUS CABSAR; from a cartoon by Andrea Mantegna, at Hampton Court. 
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reduced them to their present condition.* Notwithstanding 
the injury they have sustained by time, which has destroyed 
parts of them, and by these “restorations,” they still show 
Mantegna’s never-failing mastery of drawing, the exquisite 
grace that he could impart to his figures, and his power 
of individualising his portraits. Lodovico Gonzaga, his wife 
Barbara, their children, friends and attendants, for the most 
part persons of common-place, if not downright ugly, physi- 
ognomies, are represented with life-like truth (see woodcut). 
The beautiful group of Angels holding up an inscription over 
the door is worthy of Raphael. The decoration of the ceiling, 
with chiaroscuro medallions of the Czesars, and mythological 
subjects on a gold ground, shows the most lively fancy. It 
simulates an elaborate dome, with a circular opening to the 
sky in the centre, surrounded by a balustrade over which 
ladies and children look down into the room. It is cele- 
brated as an example of foreshortening from which later 
masters derived inspiration. 

It was at Mantua that the master executed the series of nine 
canvases of large size, called the ‘ Triumphs of Julius Cesar,’ 
now preserved in Hampton Court Palace in an irrecoverable 
state of dilapidation and repaint, but still retaining an 
imperishable character of grandeur (see woodcut). They 
represent a Roman triumphal procession, with captive men, 
women and children, tributes of oxen, sheep, elephants and 
other animals, carts laden with classic¢ spoils, statués, busts 
preastplates, weapons, &c., many of which are known to have 
formed part of Mantegna’s own collection.t These important 
works were executed as decorations for the theatre at Mantua, 
From Mantua Mantegna was invited by Pope Innocent VIII. 
to Rome, where he remained two years, chiefly engaged 
on frescoes in the Chapel of the Belvedere in the Vatican, 
subsequently barbarously destroyed by Pope Pius IV. 

Smaller easel pictures scattered in various public and 
private galleries give opportunities of studying the master’s 
excellencies. The following are especially noteworthy. A 

* It was this same restorer who repainted and destroyed Titian’s 
frescoes in the Scuola del Santo at Padua. 


+ A version, rather than a copy, by Rubens of part of the ‘Triumph of Julius 
Cesar,’ represented in one of our woodcuts, is in the National Gallery. 
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small ‘Madonna and Child, in the Uffizi of the tenderest 
beauty; the ‘ Virgin with the Child standing on her lap, 
and SS. Joachim and Anna and the youthful Baptist,’ formerly 
in the collection of Sir Charles Eastlake and now in the 
Dresden Gallery—a fine example of the master, painted on 
canvas, but, like most of his later works, injured by over-clean- 
ing; a ‘Man of Sorrows, with Angels,’ in the Copenhagen 
Gallery; a marvellously foreshortened ‘ Dead Christ bewailed 
by the Maries, in the Brera; a‘ Virgin and Child, with 
Angels,’ also in the Brera, mentioned by Vasari as having 
been painted for an Abbot of Fiesole,* but formerly attributed 
to Giovanni Bellini—from which a thick coat of repaint has 
recently been removed, and which is now one of the gems 
of this fine collection ; a ‘ Virgin with the Child asleep,’ in 
the Poldi-Pezzoli Gallery, at Milan ; a ‘ Madonna and Child 
with Saints,’ in the Verona Public Gallery; a similar subject 
in that of Turin ; a ‘ Madonna and Child,’ in that of Bergamo ; 
a ‘Presentation,’ in the Berlin Museum, in tempera, partly 
obliterated and what remains disfigured by restoration; and 
lastly, two well-known pictures in the Louvre of allegorical 
import— An allegory of Parnassus,’ and ‘ Wisdom victori- 
ous over the Vices’—of the gayest colouring and full of 
fancy and imagination. 

The National Gallery fortunately possesses more than one 
capital example of this great master. The ‘ Virgin and 
Child, enthroned, between St. John the Baptist and the 
Magdalen,’ one of his finest and best preserved works, signed 
“ Andreas Mantinea C.P.F.” (civis patavinus fecit), belongs to 
his youthful period, and is excellent in its details and grand 
in the expression of the figures, which are admirably drawn. 
The ‘Triumph of Scipio,’ a work of his later years, in 
chiaroscuro, painted for the Cornaro family of Venice, who 
boasted of their descent from the “gens Cornelia,” is con- 
ceived ina grand classic spirit and nobly carried out (see 
woodcut). ‘Samson and Delilah,’ with a hedge of olive and 
lemon shrubs, and a vine trained round the trunk of a tree, is 
remarkable for fine drawing and masterly executed details, 
The allegorical figures of Summer and Autumn attributed to 


* Sansoni’s Vasari, vol. iii., p. 594, 


THE TRIUMPH OF SCIPIO; by Andrea Mantegna, in the National Gallery. 
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him, are ill-proportioned, and want expression and character. 
They are more probably by a scholar or imitator. 

Mantegna as an engraver takes an equally extraordinary 
rank in the records of art. His engravings embody, more 
exclusively even than his pictures, his knowledge and the 
unfaltering decision of his hand. 

Mantegna died in 1506, and was buried in the chapel of 
S. Giovanni in the church of 8. Andrea at Mantua. His 
bust in bronze, a noble head—one of the finest productions 
of the great medalist Sperandio—was placed above his grave 
by his grandson, and two pictures attributed to him hang 
upon the walls neglected and nearly ruined by being exposed 
to dust and damp. One of them is certainly by his hand, 
and, damaged as it is, the great qualities of the painter may 
still be recognised, especially in the fine expression of the 
female heads. It represents the Virgin holding the Child, 
who is blessing the infant St. John in the arms of St. Elisa~ 
beth. Behind them are Joseph and Zacharias, and in the 
background fruit and leaves. 

Mantegna’s two sons, Lodovico and Francesco, were his 
scholars, and probably assisted him in some of his later 
works, in which a weaker Land than the master’s may be 
detected. Little is known of them, except that by their 
conduct they did little credit to their father. Two pictures 
in the National Gallery, a ‘Noli me tangere,’ and a ‘ Re- 
surrection of Our Lord, are doubtfully attributed to Fran- 
cesco, of whom no authentic work is known to enable us 
to judge of his style. 

In connection with Padua must be noticed the neigh- 
pouring city of Vicenza, which, if it did not produce a 
school of painting boasts of several painters of eminence. 
The most remarkable of them was Bartolommeo Montagna, 
who was not, however, born in that city, but established 
himself there, and is consequently claimed as one of its 
citizens. He came from Orzinovi, between Brescia and 
Cremona. The date of his birth has not been ascertained 
but he began to be known as a painter as early as 1470. 
He appears to have received his first education at Venice, 
and the influence of Carpaccio and the Bellini, rather than 
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that of Mantegna, of whom he is generally supposed to 
have been a pupil or follower, may be recognised in his 
works. He may, in fact, be almost classed with the 
Venetians. He is entitled to a much higher place among 
the painters of the last part of the fifteenth century than 
that hitherto accorded to him. His art is distinct in cha- 
racter, wita a firm outline and a bold, sure hand ; his colour 
is low, but rich, bright and gemlike. He gives a grand, 
dignified expression and pose to his figures; his draperies 
are generally arranged in broad folds, and his landscape 
backgrounds, although minute, frequently denote an original 
and poetical fancy. One of his finest works, showing in 
his treatment of the subject the Venetian influence, and a 
Mantegnesque grandeur, is his great altar-piece in the Brera, 
painted in 1499 (see woodcut). It represents the Virgin 
and Child enthroned, below rich architecture, with SS. 
Andrew and Monica on one side, and 8S. Ursula and Sigis- 
mond on the other; all very dignified and noble figures. 
Three Angels playing on musical instruments are seen seated 
on the steps of the throne below, as in pictures by Giovanni 
Bellini and Carpaccio. Other excellent works by him are in 
the public Gallery and the church of the Sta. Corona at 
Vicenza, and in the public Gallery of Bergamo. One of the 
painter’s masterpieces, dated 1505, is the Madonna with 
the Dead Christ and Saints, in the “Santuario” of Monte 
Berico near Vicenza. <A fine altar-piece signed by him— 
the Virgin and Child enthroned, with four Saints and two 
angels below—is in the “ Seminario,” Padua; and a similar 
picture of great merit in the Certosa, Pavia.* In the 
choice collection of Signor Morelli (Milan), there is a small 
picture by Montagna, representing St. Jerome in meditation, 
with a landscape background of solemn poetic beauty,— 
mountains and buildings of Venetian architecture touched 
by the setting sun, and a golden sky in which are floating 
rosy cloudlets. Four figures of Saints by him in the church 
of $8. Nazzaro e Celso (Verona) are very noble and 


” The present Editor possesses an excellent signed altar-piece by the 
master, representing St. John the Baptist between SS, Zeno and Catherine, 
from the Church of 5S. Harione, near Vicenza. 
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grandly conceived figures.* In the National Gallery there is 
“a Virgin adoring the sleeping Child” by him (No. 1098) 
—a characteristic work of fine feeling. Another picture in 
the same collection (No. 802) attributed to him, is by an 
inferior painter— probably Speranza. 

Montagna died in 1523. His son, or according to some 
his brother, Benedetto was also a painter, but one of little 
merit, as may be seen by an altar-piece in the Brera signed 
by him, and dated 1528. He gained greater reputation by his 
engravings, and his works in that department are much prized. 

Giovanni Speranza, of whom no dates have been ascer- 
tained, was an imitator of Bartolommeo Montagna, and, like 
him, was influenced by the Venetians. There are pictures 
by him in the church of 8. Giorgio at Velo (in the Province 
of Vicenza), in the public gallery of Vicenza, in the Brera,t 
and elsewhere. Francesco Verla, also a Vicentine, is seen in 
a signed picture in the Brera, dated 1511; but is scarcely 
worthy of mention. Marcello Fogolino has left some rather 
feeble works in Vicenza. 

A better Vicentine painter than either of the three last 
named was Giovanni Buonconsiglio, called il Marescalco. He 
studied in Venice, but imitated Montagna, to whom works 
by him are not unfrequently ascribed. They are, however, 
less vigorous in treatment than those of that master. One 
of his best is a signed altar-piece in 8. Giacomo dall’ Orio, 
Venice, representing St. Sebastian between SS. Lawrence 
and Rock, quite Venetian in character, both as to composi- 
tion and colour. A portion of another altar-piece formerly in 
the church of 8S. Cosma e Damiano, with half figures of 
three Saints, inscribed with his name, is in the Venice 
Academy. In it he resembles Montagna, but is less forcible 
in colour. Other works by him are to be found at Venice 
and at Vicenza, (where an altar-piece in the church of 8. 
Rocco is especialiy remarkable) and at Montagnana, but he 
is little known out of Italy. Some of his later works have 
an extreme warmth of tone. He was still living in Venice 
in 1530. 

* Published in Chromolithography by the Arundel Society. 
+ No. 174, described in the Catalogue as by an unknown author. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE VENATIAN SCHOOL. 


Ventor may be said to have been, as regards Art, a 
Byzantine colony. Everything in this peculiar city bore so 
Oriental a character that it is easy to understand how her 
people adhered to that which the dawning taste of other 
parts of Italy had thrown off. Thus established and fed— 
for Venice continued to keep up her relations with the 
East — she offered a strength of opposition to the new 
tendencies in art such as they had encountered in no other 
parts of Italy. From the middle of the fourteenth century, 
however, the partial introduction of these innovations, though 
under different forms and combinations, could no longer be 
impeded. None of those grand allegorical subjects, none of 
those profoundly pensive poems with which the school of 
Giotto decorated whole buildings, are to be found here. Even 
the historical representations are, in point of character, of 
inferior order, while the altar-pictures retain longer than 
elsewhere the gilt canopied compartments and divisions, and 
with them the tranquil position of single figures. The de- 
velopment which attended these beginnings, and the form of 
art which the school was subsequently to attain, was first 
manifested in the fifteenth century. 

We begin with one of the few works of a monumental 
character, namely, with the mosaics of the chapel of S. Isidoro, 
in §. Mark’s, executed 1850. The principal features of the 
Gothic style predominate here almost exclusively, though 
not accompanied either with the poetic grandeur or the 
solemn beauty of the better followers of Giotto; on the 
contrary, they combine with careful execution an awkward 
and unimaginative form of composition. Further examples 
of this kind are to be found in the Venice Academy ; for 
instance, a large altar-piece in many compartments—the 
Coronation of the Virgin—by Niccold Semitecolo, with four- 
teen scenes from the life of Christ (the centre picture by a 
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later hand), signed and dated 1351.* He is the first repre- 
sentative of this early school, though he shows but little of 
its dawning qualities. His productions correspond somewhat 
with those of Duccio, but without his excellence, while 
the gold hatchings, olive;-brown complexions, and many a 
“motive” are still directly Byzantine. Another altar-piece by 
him, now divided, in the Chapter House of the cathedral at 
Padua, with the history of St. Sebastian, is dated 1367. 
He had a brother named Donato, also a painter, and is 
known to have lived till 1400. It is a question whether 
Niccolé Semitecolo is not identical with another Niccold by 
whom there is a picture in the Venice Academy. The 
subject is a Madonna with the Child, and little angels 
playing on musical instruments, not without grace, especially 
in the smooth and almost Sienese drapery. The artist has 
given the place of his dwelling as well as his name in an 
inscription—“ Niccolo, the son of Maestro Pietro, painter in 
Venice, residing at the entrance of the Paradise Bridge, 
painted this work in the year 1393,’—thus showing the 
kind of artist life in a rich commercial city. 

Another altar-piece, with the Coronation of the Virgin 
in the centre, by Lorenzo Veneziano, is more indicative 
of the transition period. It bears the date 1357,+ and 
though of a very severe style the heads have a soft expres- 
sion and the draperies fall in round and easy folds. A 
third altar-piece, formerly ascribed to Michele Onorio, now 
to Michele Mattei da Bologna (Lambertini), shows a further 
progress. The centre picture represents the Madonna with 
saints, the Crucifixion and the Hvangelists above, and 
the history of St. Helena below. It is much more in 
the character of the time, with delicate folds, and a light 
carnation, which, however, still retains something of 
Byzantine greenness in the shadows. The countenances 
are delicate, but not of any character. 

The traditions of Byzantism, for obvious reasons, lingered 
in Venice long after their expulsion from other centres of 

* The centre piece was painted by one Stefano, who inscribes himself as 


Plebanus (? Piovano, or parish priest), of S, Agnese. It is dated 1380. 
+ There are two pictures by him in the Venice Academy, dated 1357 


and 1371. eo 
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progress and activity, while, on the other hand, the Giottesque 
element, which had found a home in the neighbouring Padua, 
seems, as we have before observed, never to have entered 
Venice. 

A tendency to depart from Byzantine forms and colouring 
may be traced in Venetian art from the first half of the 
fifteenth century. It is principally shown in a peculiar 
melting softness, not deficient in dignity and earnestness, 
which pervades the paintings of tliat time. The drapery is 
in those long and easy lines which we see in the Tuscan 
pictures of the fourteenth century; the colouring deep and 
transparent, the carnation usually soft and warm—almost an 
anticipation of the later excellence of the Venetian school. 

How the early Venetian school arrived at a higher state 
of development remains still uncertain. We do not here 
recognise the influence of the school of Giotto but rather 
the types of the Gothic style, especially in sculpture, which, 
as in Tuscany, preceded painting in development in Venice, 
eradually assuming a new character. In respect to the 
peculiarities of the school, we are tempted to regard them 
in connection with the social condition of Venice itself. 
There ‘was something, perhaps, in the nature of a rich 
commercial aristocracy of the middle ages calculated to 
encourage that species of art which offered the most splen- 
dour and elegance to the eye; and this also, if possible, in 
a portable form. Thus the domestic altar, or the votive 
picture, was preferred to those great and solemn works which 
contain a whole world of events and thoughts, but in a 
slighter form of execution. The contemporary Flemish 
paintings, under similar conditions, exhibit analogous 
results. The depth and transparency of separate colours 
observable in the early Venetian school had been long a 
distinguishing element in Byzantine paintings on wood, 
and may be, therefore, traceable to this source without our 
assuming an influence on the part of Padua, through the 
channel of Altichiero, or from the North through that of 
Johannes Alemannus (Giovanni da Murano). 

We may first mention, as illustrating this tendency, the 
painters Francesco de Flor, or dal Fiore, and his son Jacobello. 
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Of the former no authentic works can be cited ; of Jucobello, 
who was “ gastaldo,” cr head, of the guild of painters in 
Venice in 1415, there is an altar-piece, formerly in the 
Cathedral of Ceneda, and now in the Venice Academy, repre- 
senting the Coronation of the Virgin. It is a confused 
and scarcely intelligible composition, containing a large 
number of clumsily drawn figures, Angels playing on musical 
instruments in architectural niches, the Evangelists and a 
crowd of Prophets, Saints, and Martyrs, overcharged with 
gilding and gilt stucco in relief—showing this painter to 
have been equally deficient in skill and imagination. It 
has, however, lost much of its original character by re- 
paints. In the same gallery is another work by Jacobello 
in three parts—an allegorical figure of Justice between the 
Archangels Michael and Gabriel, inscribed “ Jacobbellus de 
Flore pinxit, 1421”—also much repainted. He probably 
died in 1439, the year in which his will is dated. 

Other painters of the same class and merit—such as 
Jacobello de Bonomo, by whom there is a picture dated 
1385 in the church of 8. Arcangelo near Rimini—worked 
at the same time as the de Flor at Venice. But that they 
were held in small esteem is proved by the fact that Gentile 
da Fabriano, and his distinguished fellow-labourer, the 
Veronese Vittor Pisano (Pisanello), were invited by the 
Republic, about 1420-21, to decorate with wall-paintings a 
hall in the Ducal Palace. The presence of these two 
eminent artists exercised a decided and immediate influence 
upon the Venetian school of painting, and gave it a new 
impulse. To their example, if not to their instruction, it 
owes its rapid development in Antonio da Negroponie, 
Michele Gianbono, and Antonio Vivarini, and the associates 
of the latter in the Island of Murano. By Fra Antonio da 
Negroponte there exists a large altar-piece in the church of 
8. Francesco della Vigna (Venice), representing the Virgin 
and Child enthroned, with a rich architectural background, 
Squarcionesque in character, with festoons of flowers and 
fruit, and much gilding—altogether a somewhat imposing 
work ; but its original character has probably been greatly 
changed by extensive modern restorations. 
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There were, there is every reason to believe, two painters 
of the name of Michele Gianbono, probably father and son.* 
They were both employed in decorating with mosaics the 
chapel of the Madonna de’ Mascoli, in 8. Mark’s, in which 
two hands are distinctly visible. To the elder, by whom 
there is an altar-piece in the Venice Academy, representing 
Christ and four Saints, dated 1456, belong the mosaics on the 
left side of the waggon-shaped roof representing the Birth 
and Presentation of the Virgin, which were probably 
commenced in 1480. They show the influence of Gentile 
da Fabriano, and the architecture of the buildings in the 
background is Venetian Gothic. ‘The author inscribes his 
name upon them and calls himself a Venetian.t The 
Mosaics on the opposite side, representing the Visitation 
and Death of the Virgin, which were finished according to 
existing records in 1490, evidently belong to a later period. 
The types of the figures, the sharp angular folds of the dra- 
pery, and the introduction of classic architecture and details 
in the background, show that the author had studied 
in, or had been inspired by, the Paduan, or Squarcionesque, 
school. He is said to have been still living in 1505. 

The mosaics in this chapel are masterpieces. Whilst this 
species of Art, on account of its inability to meet the 
highest artistic requirements of the time, had almost ceased 
in other parts of Italy, it was destined to attain here in 
8. Mark’s one of its greatest triumphs. It is true that the 
higher architectural principle which formed the style of the 
older mosaics is here no longer observed — these being 
merely historical paintings of a very developed kind, trans- 
ferred into neat and fine mosaics; but at the same time 
the order of the arrangement, the beauty and expression 
of the forms, the brilliant colours and the splendid archi- 
tectural backgrounds, which have the merit of being correct 
in perspective,§ raise this work not only above all the 

* Mr. Mundler first suspected that there were two painters of the 
name, father and son. See Burckhardt’s ‘Cicerone,’ English translation, 
p. 15, note. 

+ The inscription is “ Michael Gianbono Venetus fecit.” 

t De Boni, ‘Emporio Artistico.’ 

§ The technical execution is also of the highest perfection, and is not 
surpassed in any mosaics in St. Mark’s—or probably elsewhere. 
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VIRGIN AND CHILD ENTHRONED; by Giovanni and Antonio da Murano, in the Venice Academy. 
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other mosaics in the building, but assign to it a high 
place in the historical painting of the day. 

The more proper forerunners of Venetian Art belonged 
to a school formed in the Island of Murano—the seat of 
the glass manufactory, and once the resort of the wealthier 
Venetian citizens. Remnants of mosaics, wall-paintings and 
altar-pieces in this and in the neighbouring islands attest 
the labours of obscure artists from an early time; but the 
Murano school itself only commences with the first half 
of the fifteenth century. Its true founders are two painters 
who worked together and signed their names jointly, “ Jo- 
hannes et Antonius de Muriano.” This signature appears on 
a large picture of the Coronation of the Virgin in the 
Venetian Academy, dated 1440— unfortunately so disfigured 
by modern restoration that little or nothing of its original 
character remains.* A few years later the same hands are 
seen under the signature of “ Johannes Alemannus et Antonius 
de Muriano,’ in a picture of the Madonna enthroned, with 
four angels supporting the baldacchino above her, four fathers 
of the church, and a rich architectural background, dated 
1446, in the same Gallery (see woodcut). Of these two 
painters, Antonio, of the family of the Vivarini, was un- 
doubtedly a native of Murano, whilst Giovanni was, as he 
describes himself, a German. In the works of the first may 
be traced the influence of Gentile da Fabriano and Pisa- 
nello ; whilst the second is believed, upon apparently sufficient 
grounds, to have come from the school of Cologne, with 
which his mild type of face and his pale rosy colouring 
shows a decided affinity. The carefully and minutely finished 
gothic backgrounds and architecture, seen in some of their 
joint productions, have also a German character. In an 
altar-piece in fourteen compartments in the Brera, repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child, with a Benedictine monk 
kneeling before her, and numerous Saints, the two hands 
are, likewise, distinctly recognisable, and also in three altar- 
pieces in the Sacristy of the church of 8. Zaccaria (Venice), 


* Signor Morelli is of opinion that this picture is a copy of one in the 
church of S. Pantaleone, to be hereafter mentioned, and that the signature 


is not genuine. 
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signed by both painters. Two are dated 1443. The figure 
of §. Sabina in one of them shows the Cologne influence ; 
whilst the heads of several male Saints have the dry and 
vigorous character of the Vivarini. In the third, dated 1444, 
we again recognise the influence of the Cologne school in 
the gentle expression and almost “ sfumato ” colouring of the 
Virgin in the centre compartment.* 

The two painters appear to have worked in partnership 
for about ten years, probably until 1450. To Giovanni, the 
German, alone may be ascribed a well-preserved fragment 
in the church of S. Filippo, Padua; to Antonio Vivarini, 
the Adoration of the Kings in the Berlin Gallery, a work 
of his youth, and probably executed before his connection 
with his German associate, and consequently showing no 
German influence, but in feeling and composition approach- 
ing Gentile da Fabriano, especially in the landscape back- 
ground, which is altogether in that painter’s manner. In 
the National Gallery are four saints, also by Antonio 
Vivarini. In the church of S. Pantaleone (Venice), a 
large and greatly repainted altar-piece, representing the 
Coronation of the Virgin amidst numerous saints, prophets, 
and patriarchs, almost a repetition of the picture in the 
Academy, is inscribed with his name alone, and the date 
1444. 

It would appear from an altar-piece in the Gallery of 
Bologna, representing the Virgin and Child and Saints, 
dated 1450, that Antonio had then separated from his 
German fellow-workman, and had been joined by a younger 
brother, Bartolommeo Vivarini (the names of both are in- 
scribed on the picture), who possessed far superior powers. 
Antonio is known to have lived till 1470. An altar-piece 
signed with his name alone, and dated 1464, is in the gallery 
of the Lateran. His works, and those of his school, abound 
in gilt stucco embossments and in gold decoration. Andrea 
da Murano, a feeble painter, by whom there is an altar-piece 


* But it must be observed that these works have been all more or less 
restored and much repainted. The deep, transparent colouring of these 
painters is the transition from the Byzantine colouring to that of Giovanni 
Bellini. 

+ See note in previous page. 
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An altar-piece by Bartolommeo Vivarini, in the Naples Gallery, 
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in the Venice Academy, belonged probably to the Vivarini 


family. He may have worked between 1450 and 1460. 
~Quiricio da Murano, known by pictures of little importance, 
inscribed with his name, such as a Virgin and Child in 
the same gallery,* and a St. Lucy in the Pinacoteca at 
Rovigo, may have been a son of Giovanni, the German. He 
was certainly his pupil and imitator. 

The date of the earliest productions of Bartolommeo 
 Vwarint is unknown; his latest bears that of 1499, which 
is the only clue yet discovered as to the time of his death. 
After 1450, when he painted with his brother Antonio the 
altar-piece to which we have already referred, he appears 
with few exceptions to have worked independently, and in 
a manner which, while exhibiting that dawning sense of 
colour from first to last distinctive of the Venetian school, 
partook more of dignity of form and severity of drawing. 
His works prove him to have been a man of an original 
and powerful mind. He imparts a stern grandeur to his 
figures, which is scarcely excelled even by Mantegna; but 
his individualism leads him occasionally to exaggeration, 
and even to grotesqueness. His draperies, although some- 
what angular in the folds, are in general broad and well 
disposed. His colouring is rich and more powerful than 
that of his brother; but he occasionally employs, like him, 
gilt stucco embossments to heighten the effect of his pictures, 
and frequently painted on gold ground. One of his grandest 
and most characteristic works is the majestic figure of St. 
Augustin, enthroned, in the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
(Venice), dated 1473 + (see illustration). Scarcely inferior 
to it, and more brilliant in colour, are the two triptychs 
in the church of the Frari (Venice), one of them—the 
Virgin and Child, with Saints on either side—dated 1487. 
Our woodeut represents a fine altar-piece in the Naples 
Gallery, an earlier work painted in 1465. 

All Bartolommeo’s known pictures are in tempera, in 


* The inscription on this picture, which is probably by Pietro da 
Messina, is not genuine. 

+ This fine work (now deposited in the gallery of the Academy) appears 
to have been originally painted on a gold ground, It is in tempera. 
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which material he obtained almost the force and brilliancy 
of oil colour. Like most of the contemporary painters of 
Northern Italy, he came, to a certain extent, under the 
influence of the school of Squarcione—as shown by classic 
details and festoons of flowers and fruit in his backgrounds. 
Pictures by Bartolommeo are scattered in Venice, and are 
not rare in foreign collections, though many under his name 
are of a class which can only be attributable to his school. 
As a rule, when they are by his own hand they are inscribed 
“ Bartolommeus Vivarinus, or de Muriano, fecit” (or 
“pinxit”); when they come from his “ bottega,” “ factum 
per Bart. de Muriano.” An altar-piece in numerous com- 
partments with the latter inscription, and the date of 1475, 
—a coarse and rude work, with none of his qualities—has 
recently been exposed in the Venice Academy, as an early 
picture by the master. Another instance may be mentioned 
—the ‘Death of the Virgin’—belonging to the late Mr. 
William Graham, grotesque in its exaggerated coarseness.* 
We now enter more closely into the characteristic qualities 
of the Venetian school, which unfolded itself in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, and which, together with the 
schools of Florence and Padua, contributed a third impor- 
tant power in the development of art. In the first two 
schools this was effected by the study of form and the laws 
which govern its appearances— by drawing, modeling, 
chiaroscuro, &c.—while the colour was generally regarded 
as a subordinate quality. Among the Venetians, on tho 
contrary, the element of colouring was considered all-im- 
portant; and in this respect the school claims an unrivalled 
precedence.t| We have noticed that the earlier masters had 


* It is scarcely conceivable that this picture when in the collection of a 
well-known connoisseur passed for a work by Giotto; the inscription 
having been tampered with so as to give the name of that painter. 

+ “As the Venetian school is acknowledged to be the first in colour, it is 
often too hastily assumed that its character from first to last was gay and 
joyous, Even in colour this is only occasionally true of Paul Veronese. 
The general style of the Venetian altar-pieces is grave, and it is remark- 
able that, in expression, no school of Italy is more serious. ‘The smiling 
expressions of Leonardo da Vinci, Correggio, and Raphael never occur in 
the Venetian Holy Families, and the pensiveness of mien and look in 
subjects of a lighter character is sometimes pathetic: the picture called 
the Three Ages, in the Stafford Gallery, is a remarkable example.”—C, L, E 
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already displayed an excellence in colouring, particularly in 
the flesh, unknown before their time, and that the residence 
of Gentile da Fabriano and Pisanello in Venice had doubtless 
left many scholars there imbued with their manner. We 
observe further (and to this point we shall return) that, owing 
to the example of Antonello da Messina, the Venetians were the 
first among the schools of Italy who practised oil-painting, 
the greater fluidity and transparency of which, compared 
with distemper, were highly favourable to their peculiar aim. 
In all that relates to drawing, arrangement, and orniment, 
they leaned to the practice of the neighbouring school of 
Padua, but happily they avoided its exaggerated severity ; 
and even as regards the qualities they adopted, they held 
themselves perfectly independent whenever the original ap- 
plication or treatment was opposed to their own views. In 
general the predominant taste exhibits itself among the 
earlier Venetian artists more as a fondness for magnificence 
and splendour ; a perfectly harmonious union of colour was 
reserved for a later period. Historical compositions, properly 
so called, are rare in this school; where they do occur, the 
treatment differs from that of the Florentines and Paduans. 
Tn these a symmetrical arrangement of the whole—a measured 
distribution of the groups—predominates; while the Venetians 
from the very first betray a certain leaning to what is called 
genre, inasmuch as the whole composition is more scattered. 
The accessories, particularly the landscape, assume greater 
importance. . Pictures in the early manner, representing the 
Madonna enthroned, surrounded by Saints, particularly 
abound. Up to the time of the Viwarini, later, therefore, than 
in other schools, the single figures of Saints were painted 
on gold grounds, and divided by framework. This practice 
now ceased, the subject was united in one picture, generally 
with an architectural background, and the “ Santa Conversa- 
zione” now, properly speaking, first began. The Saints are 
no longer seen placed at equal distances and in tranquil atti- 
tudes; contrast and variety are contrived. If one looks 
towards the Virgin, another reads in a book; if one kneels 
another stands upright. The sky when acting as back- 
ground is generally kept light and clear, the more effectually 
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to relieve the richly coloured figures. Such compositions 
are also frequently embellished with pleasing accessories : 
sportive boy-angels singing and playing on instruments, or 
bearing festoons of flowers and fruit, give a graceful variety 
to the solemnity of these religious representations. There 
are other favourite accessories, such as splendid thrones, on 
which the Virgin is seated, and richly decorated tribunes, 
under which the Saints are seen assembled. Sometimes even 
the architectural forms of the frames are carried into the 
picture; or the architecture of the church or chapel for 
which the painting was destined is imitated in perspective. 

_ We must now go back to the progenitor, equally in the 
flesh and in art, of that family to which especially Venetian 
art owes its greatness—the family of the Bellini. It is 
remarkable that the heads of the two rival races of early 
painters in Venice, Antonio da Murano and Jacopo Bellini 
owed their artistic development to the influence and teach- 
ings of Gentile da Fabriano. 

Jacopo Bellini was born in the first years of the fifteenth 
century—perhaps in 1400—and was apprenticed in Venice 
to Gentile, whom he accompanied in 1422 to Florence, 
where he was condemned to prison for striking a Florentine 
youth, and only released on condition of performing public 
penance.* His surviving works are only seen in doubtful 
and very injured examples, and afford scarcely any means 
of judging of his artistic capacity, or even of his manner. 
Two pictures of the Virgin and Child are signed with his 
name—the one belonging to Count Tadini of Lovere, the 
other in the Venice Academy, the latter almost entirely re- 
painted. A large Crucifixion on canvas, also signed, formerly 
in the Archiepiscopal Palace, Verona, has been transferred 
to the public gallery of that city ; but reckless restorations 
have left few traces of the hand of the master. Of another 
crucifixion—a fresco which formerly existed in the Cathedral 
of Verona, but of which nothing remains—there is an en- 
graying (see woodeut) by one Paolo Veronese, who must 
not be confounded with his great namesake. But the chief 


* Vor a curious account of Jacopo’s conduct in this matter see note, p. 
149, vol. iii, of Sansoni’s ‘ Vasari.’ 


THE CRUCIFIXION ; by Jacopo Bellini, once in the Cathedral of Verona. 
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testimony on which Jacopo Bellini’s fame rests is a book of 
drawings now in the British Museum, inscribed with his 
name and dated, Venice 1430. They are for the most part 
executed in pencil, with slight tintings, and are much faded 
and injured. They represent compositions of sacred and 
legendary subjects, with animals, classic objects, studies of 
architecture and costumes of remarkable character; some 
pointing back to Gentile da Fabriano, while others show 
that the conception of various motives and compositions 
adopted and repeated by Jacopo’s successors in art, first 
originated with him. A still more remarkable volume of 
outline drawings in pen and ink, attributed to Jacopo 
Bellini, has recently been acquired by the Louvre. Among 
these drawings there are to be found compositions, and even 
entire figures, identical with those in the British Museum 
book; but their powerful and masterly execution—which 
contrasts strongly with the more feeble sketches in that 
volume—seem to point to another and greater hand ; unless 
indeed, as appears not improbable, more than one artist from 
the school of Squarcione contributed to this most interesting 
and important collection. If, on the other hand, they are all 
by Jacopo Bellini, they have but little affinity with the 
pictures ascribed to him, which denote a painter whose 
execution of his subjects was much inferior to their con- 
ception, and would prove him to have been an artist scarcely 
inferior to Mantegna in vigour, and to his son Giovanni 
in grace. 

Jacopo Bellini lived for some years at Padua, where, like 
other painters of his time, he was influenced by the teach- 
ings of Squarcione, as is apparent from the drawings by 
him to which we have referred. He worked there with his 
sons, Gentile and Giovanni, and his son-in-law Mantegna,* 
married to his daughter Niccolosia. The date of his death 
is unknown, but it was probably about 1464. 

Gentile Bellini, the elder son of Jacopo, was born about 
1427, and died in 1507, having attained to the advanced 


* The ‘ Anonimo’ mentions a picture in Padua, no longer existing, on 
which was inscribed ‘‘ Jacobi Bellini Veneti patris ac Gentilis et Joannis, 
natorum opus MCCCCLX.”—Ed. Frizzoni, p. 8. 
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age of eighty years. Te received his education as a painter — 
under his father at Padua, whence he removed to Venice, 
where he was appointed to paint the shutters of the great 
organ of S. Mark’s which are still preserved. He repre- 
sented upon them, in tempera, and of colossal size, SS. 
Mark, Theodore, Jerome, and Francis. Though showing 
the fetters of early feeling, these works, injured as they are, 
exhibit that comprehension of perspective, decision of draw- 
ing, and classical cast of drapery, derived from the Paduan 
school founded by Squarcione. A greatly damaged picture 
by him in the Venice Academy, painted in 1465, repre- 
senting the “ beato’’ Lorenzo Giustiniani, the first patriarch 
of Venice, shows his power of giving character and indi- 
viduality to his figures. He soon obtained great reputation 
in his native city, and was employed in 1474 by the 
Government of the Republic to repair the frescoes by Gentile 
da Fabriano in the great Council Hall of the Doge’s Palace. 
In 1479, Sultan Mehemet the Conqueror, indifferent to the 
law of his faith which forbids the representation of human 
beings, having applied to the Signory for a good painter, 
Gentile, then considered the most distinguished Venetian 
artist of his day, was sent to Constantinople, where he 
remained for more than a year. The anecdote related by 
Ridolfi as to the cause of his departure from that city is 
well known. He showed the Sultan a picture which he 
had painted, representing Herodias’ daughter with the head 
of John the Baptist. Mehemet criticised the bleeding head 
as not being true to nature, and in order to justify his 
criticism, ordered a slave to be beheaded in the presence 
of the painter. Gentile thought it time to leave the service 
of such a master, and fled precipitately from his Capital. 
A portrait he painted of the Sultan himself, who, according 
to the inscription upon it, actually sat for it, was finished 
on the 25th November, 1480. It is now in the possession 
of the editor, and from it the well-known medal of the 
Sultan was probably executed by Gentile Bellini (see wood- 
cut). It appears, at one time, to have been in the collec- 
tion of portraits of remarkable men made by the celebrated 
Italian historian, Paolo Giovio. It represents a specimen of 
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exquisite and almost indestructible finish in the painted 
arabesques round the arch under which the profile of the 
Sultan appears, and in the embroidered and jewelled carpet 
in front of him. The head is painted with great delicacy, 
and is evidently a true likeness, although it little agrees 
with the character of a great conqueror and of a firm and 
energetic ruler. In the inscription the painter styles himself 
“miles auratus,’ which proves the estimation in which he 
was held, and the honours he received.* 

After his return from Constantinople he was in the habit 
of introducing into his pictures Turkish and other oriental 
costumes, of which he appears to have made careful studies 
when there. Such studies are to be seen in the British 
Museum in the figures of a man and woman in Turkish 
dress; and in the library of Windsor Castle in a man in 
a turban, seated, of great beauty of drapery. Jn an ‘ Adora- 
tion of the Magi,’ in the possession of the editor—rich and 
forcible in colour, with a fine landscape background—he has 
introduced a number of figures in the costumes of the 
Janissaries and of Turks of various classes and ranks of 
the time, all correctly represented. Having again settled 
in Venice, he was employed by the Signory to execute, for: 
the Council Hall in the Ducal Palace, several large pictures, 
representing incidents in Venetian history, which were 
highly praised by his contemporaries. ‘They all perished 
in the great fire of 1577. The much-repainted picture in 
the Brera, called ‘ The Sermon of St. Mark,’ begun in 1506, 
and completed after Gentile’s death by his brother Grovanni,t 
also contains numerous figures in oriental costumes, whilst 
the architectural background is evidently a reminiscence of 
the Mosques of Constantinople. In the crowd of listeners 
may be distinguished the two brothers—the elder clothed in 
gold brocade, wearing the collar of knighthood ; the younger 
opposite to him in a crimson robe. The ‘ Procession of the 
Corpus Domini in the Square of St. Mark’s,’ with the facade 


* On a medal he inscribes himself ‘ Gentilis Bellinus Venetus Eques 
Auratus comesque Palatinus.’ 

+ Gentile Bellini, by his will, bequeathed to his brother Giovanni the book 
of drawings by their father now in the British Museum on condition of 


his completing this picture. 
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of the church as it then was, and the ‘ Miracle by th 
of the True Cross’ (see woodeut), both in ‘the Venice . 
Academy, although greatly injured by the restorers, show 
his remarkable ability for treating historical subjects, his 
power of giving individuality of expression and action to the 
numerous figures he introduces into them, and of represent- 
ing with correctness elaborate architectural backgrounds.* 

Gentile was, no doubt, familiar with portraiture. His por- 
trait of Sultan Mehemet has already been mentioned. One 
of an old man, conjectured to be the learned mathematician 
Mulattini, who instructed the brothers Bellini in perspective, 
is in the National Gallery. It fully justifies the fame that 
Gentile had acquired as a painter of portraits, and shows 
him the forerunner of Titian. That of the Doge Foscari, 
in the Museo Civico (Venice), and that of the Doge 
Cristoforo Moro, now in the possession of the Earl of Rose- 
bery, are doubtfully pronounced to be by his hand,f as 
also the profiles of two youths facing each other, in the 
University Gallery, Oxford. A more authentic, but much 
injured, portrait by him is that of Caterina Cornaro, in 
the public gallery of Pesth. The two fine heads in the 
Salon Carré of the Louvre (No. 59), ascribed to him, are 
unquestionably by another hand—-either by Catena or Bissolo, 
or some other painter of the Venetian school. 

Authentic easel-pictures by Gentile are very rare. <A 
Virgin and Child enthroned under a canopy, bearing his 
signature, but much repainted, is in the collection of Lady 
Kastlake. The St. Peter Martyr, in the National Gallery 
(No. 803), there ascribed to Giovanni, is more probably by 
Gentile, whose name has been fraudulently replaced in the 
“ eartellino” by that of his brother. 

The fame of Giovanni Bellini has been sufficiently great 
to overshadow that of Gentile. Yet Gentile was a painter 
of very considerable merit, and but little inferior, in some 
respects, even to his distinguished brother, to whom he was 


* The picture in the Louvre, representing the reception at Cairo of the 
Venetian Ambassador Trevisan by Sultan Kansou Ghoury in 1512, formerly 
attributed to Gentile, was painted after his death by a scholar or imitator. 

+ They are both probably by one of the Vivarinis. 
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said to be superior in the scientific knowledge of his art. 
He had great refinement, was a fine colourist and draughts- 
man, and was endowed with a poctical imagination. His 
historical pictures have always great interest and beauty. 
In the careful and minute execution of graceful details, 
he was not surpassed by any painter of his time. He had 
collected a number of antique sculptures, amongst them 
a Venus believed to be by Praxiteles, from which he 
studied. Unfortunately the greater number of his works 
have been so damaged through neglect, and by the ruthless 
hand of the modern restorer, that they retain but few of 
his great qualities, and give but a faint idea of his power 
as a colourist.* There is evidence that Titian, as a boy of 
nine years old, entered his studio. 

The proper head, however, of the Venetian school—and 
considering his varied powers, perhaps the greatest painter 
that Italy produced during the fifteenth century—was Gio- 
vannt Bellini, commonly known as Giambellino. He was 
born in 1428, and died in 1516. By the union of large 
eifts and length of years he appropriated and combined 
the best qualities of contemporary painters and schools, 
and developed those excellencies, especially of colour, 
which constitute the transition from the fifteenth to the 
sixteenth century. Unlike even the greatest masters of 
his time, who evince a certain monotony of conception and 
representation, or mannerism, he displayed the greatest 
variety. From his earliest to his latest known works, 
executed when he was approaching his ninetieth year, he 
shows continual development, and increasing knowledge and 
power. Although many, and probably the most important, 
of his works have perished, and many have been irretriey- 
ably injured, sufficient fruits of the industry of his pencil 
remain to revive a reputation which in his own time stood 
deservedly supreme. Giovanni Bellini did not veer between 
the common and the ideal, like Signorelli; or between tho 
quaintly realistic and solemnly sublime, like Mantegna ; 


* Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle (‘ Life of Titian,’ vol. i. p. 47) term 
Gentile Bellini “the most serious, the most scientific, and the most able 


artist of his day.” 
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but he was endowed with profound and grandly balanced 
fecling, the expression of which appeals to large and noble 
sympathies. That he was endowed with a highly poetical 
imagination, some of his works to which we shall have 
occasion to refer unquestionably prove.* Tempering the 
austerity of the Paduan school with a dignity and serenity 
peculiarly his own, he endowed his art with a character 
of moral beauty, which without actually spiritualising the 
things of this world, displays their noblest and most edi- 
fying side. Thus his figures, though animated with the 
utmost truth of nature, are utterly removed from the mean 
and the accidental.t He represents a race of men of easy 
and courteous dignity--a race not yet extinct in Venice. 
His Muadonnas are pure and gentle beings imbued with a 
lofty grace and with the tenderest feelings. His Saints are 
grand and noble forms. His angels, happy and cheerful 
boys in the full bloom of youth. In his representation of 
the Saviour he displays a moral power and grandeur seldom 
equalled in the history of art. In the expression of feeling 
—whether of grief, of pain, or of joy—he is never grotesque 
or exaggerated, even when fresh from the school of Squar- 
cione.t In his works Venetian colouring attained, if not its 
highest truth of nature, at all events its greatest intensity 


* As for instance the small cabinet pictures in the Contarini Collection 
in the Venice Academy ; the sacred allegory in the Uffizi, now erroneously 
attributed to Basaiti; the ‘ Bacchanal’ at Alnwick Castle, &e. 

f Signor Morelli has well observed of him that he “is serious and 
grave, graceful and strong, naive and simple, each in the right place, and 
when the subject demands it, His women and children, his old men and 
youths, are never the same, and seldom have a similar type or expression, 
During the period when it was the principal endeavour of art to pourtray 
character, Gianvbellino is, after Mantegna, the greatest drawer of character 
in Northern Italy; later on, when it became the principal task of art to 
represent emotions of the soul, he is second to none in rendering maternal 
love, piety, the artless gaiety of childhood, as also religious humility and 
holy fervour in men.  /ellini is never dramatic, yet his saints are all full 
of life, energy, and dignity.”—* Italian Masters,’ &c., p. 362. 

t Dr. Burckhardt (* Cicerone,’ p.83) observes of Bellini's great altar-pieces: 
“The mere juxtaposition of the saintly figures, without definite emotion, 
or even distinct devotion, gives an effect of something supersensual by the 
harmonious union of so many free and beautiful characters in a blessed 
state of existence. The wonderfui angels on the steps of the throne with 
their singing, their lutes and violins, are but the outward symbol of this 
truly musical meaning.’ 
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and: transparency. Of his powers as a draughtsman, and in 
composition, we should have had still better evidence if the 
great historical series of pictures in the Ducal Palace, 
destroyed by fire in 1577, on which he and his brother 
Gentile were engaged, had been preserved to us. 

The artistic education of Giovanni Bellini and Mantegna 
was similar. If the former was not actually a student in 
the school of Squarcione, like his brother-in-law, he was 
undoubtedly, like him, under the direct influence of that able 
instructor in his Art. The early works of the two, painted 
in tempera, have so great a resemblance, that it is only 
by careful examination and criticism that they can be dis- 
tinguished. Thus the impressive picture by Giovanni Bellini 

‘in the National Gallery, ‘Christ in the Garden with the 
sleeping Disciples, was long attributed to Mantegna; but a 
comparison with the picture of the same subject in Lord 
Northbrook’s collection, an early work by the latter, will 
show the points of similitude and difference between the 
two painters—one of the differences being that sense of 
atmosphere, dawning beauty of colour, and exquisite poetic 
feeling in the landscape, with its sunset effect, which espe- 
cially pertain to Giovanni Bellini. The ‘Pieta’ in the 
Brera (see illustration), also of the painter’s early manner, 
affords a further example. It was also long attributed to 
Mantegna, although inscribed with Giovanni Bellini’s name. 
It is a work of profound and touching feeling with a 
passionate and truthful expression of grief in the head of 
the Virgin, which has never been exceeded in Italian art. 
Of the same striking character is a small picture entitled 
‘The Blood of the Redeemer, in the National Gallery. Of 
the other pictures of the early period of the master and of 
the same character, though less interesting, are a ‘ Pieta,’ 
in the Town Hall of Rimini, and two small tempera panels 
‘ Crucifixion, and the ‘Transfiguration’ in the Correr 
Museum at Venice—ascribed, as usual, toMantegna. All 
these works show the artistic training and early influence of 
Giovanni’s father and first teacher Jacopo. The colours 
in their landscape backgrounds, which usually represent a 
plain with rivulets, and fortified places in the middle dis- 


Bait 
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tance and mountains behind, were originally pale green in 
the foreground and dark green in the middle, but have 
become black through oxidation.* These various works 
embrace a considerable period, and show the development 
of Giovanni Bellini’s powers previous to his adoption of 
the new oil vehicle. 

Other subjects of his early time, numerous repetitions 
of which by his imitators and scholars are attributed to 
him, are ‘The Virgin and Child’—one of which, in the 
Brera, is painted on a gold ground in the Byzantine manner, 
and probably for a Greek church ; and ‘ The Circumcision,’ 
at Castle Howard, of which numerous copies by contem- 
porary and later painters, passing as originals, exist. The 
examples are too numerous to be particularised. 

Previous to the arrival of Antonello da Messina in Venice, 
Giovanni Bellini practised tempera alone, bringing the pro- 
cess to the highest power of expression and force of colour. 
His last picture in this vehicle, painted in 1472, was a 
large altar-piece with the Virgin, Child and Saints, and 
singing boy-angels, recorded as one of his grandest efforts 
of composition. It belonged to the church of 8S. Giovanni 
e Paolo (Venice), where it shared the general admiration 
with Titian’s Peter Martyr, and where it was involved in 
the same fate, being destroyed by fire in 1867. 

A magnificent altar-piece—the ‘ Coronation of the Virgin’ 
—a vast structure, with pilasters and predella rich in small 
and spirited pictures, shows his transition from tempera 
to the use of oil. It was executed for the church of §. 
Francesco at Pesaro, and it still remains in this town, much 
injured by the barbarity of the faithful, but still unrestored, 
and displaying Giovanni Bellini in some of his grandest and 
most varied forms. 

The picture of the Transfiguration, in the Naples Museum, 
is believed to be of this early oil period, and shows in its 
fine background of rich Italian landscape, with episodes of 


* “ Wantegna had not much feeling for lines in landscape, or for colour 
either ; his landscape backgrounds generally represent a fortified place on a 
steep hill, with a winding path leading to it; sometimes, also, jagged 
masses of rock,”—Morelli’s ¢ Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 364. 


VIRGIN, CHILD, AND SAINTS; an altar-piece by Giovanni Bellini, 
in the Academy of Arts at Venice, 
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figures and cattle, a most poetic feeling for outer nature— 
a feeling which we trace through many a work by this richly 
endowed painter. An altar-piece painted for 8. Giobbe 
(Venice) and transferred to the public gallery—the Madonna 
and Child, with SS. Francis, Job, John the Baptist, Sebastian, 
Dominick, and Louis and three angels with musical 
instruments (see woodcut)—established his fame as an oil 
painter, and led to his employment by the Signory in the 
great historical decorations of the council hall, more than 
once mentioned as destroyed by fire in 1577. Giovanni 
Bellini supplied seven large works for this hall—a labour 
which engaged him for several years. He was also employed 
to paint the portrait of each successive Doge for a series 
which formed part of a frieze below the ceiling—also burnt, 
and subsequently replaced by later masters. T'o about 1484 
belongs the beautiful but much repainted picture of the 
Madonna and Child between St. George and St. Paul—a 
masterpiece of breadth, drawing, and colour—now in 
the Venice Academy ; to about 1488 the Virgin and Child, 
with Saints and Angels in the sacristy of the Frari—one 
of his most delightful works. In 1488 he executed the 
fine picture in the church of §. Pietro Martire at Murano—: 
‘the Doge Barbarigo kneeling before the Madonna, intro- 
duced by SS. Mark and Augustin’—much injured by repaint 
and restoration, yet preserving in the calm nobility of the 
sacred figures, in the grand individuality of the Doge, in 
the beauty of the cherubs, in the charm of the landscape 
with its rich vegetation and numerous birds, and in the 
wondrous atmosphere in which all move and breathe, the 
imperishable beauties of the master.* 

In 1505 the picture in 8. Zaccaria was completed, 
in the glow and depth of colour of which the master, 
doubtless rather the inspirer than the imitator of his great 
juniors in this respect, leapt at once to a level with the 


* The editor had an opportunity of examining this fine picture when 
temporarily removed from its place in the church, where it can with 
difficulty be seen, to the municipal palace. Such parts as have not been 
repainted by the restorer—and they are unfortunately few—are of 
exquisite beauty; for instance, the angel playing on a musical instrument 
to the right of the Madonna. 
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highest qualities of Venetian art. This is a masterpiece of 
the class which Vasari calls “la maniera moderna ”—the 
term first applicd, and justly, to Leonardo da Vinci's ‘ Last 
Supper’* It was immediately after, in February 1506, that 
Albert Diirer, writing from Venice, said of the great old man, 
then just eighty, “he is very old, but still the best in paint- 
ing.” In 1507 Giovanni, as we have seen, completed the 
great picture of St. Mark preaching, in the Brera, bequeathed 
to him by his brother Gentile. In 1510 he painted for the 
church of the §. Corona at Vicenza, and still preserved there, 
the glorious Baptism of Christ which is akin to Giorgione 
in glow of colour. To 1513 belongs the picture, in the 
church of S. Giovanni Crisostomo (Venice), of St. Jerome 
seated, with his book resting on the bent bough of a grand 
fig-tree, with SS. Augustin and Christopher standing—a work 
of the highest Bellinesque charm, though executed by a 
hand eighty-seven years old. We have already mentioned 
his power over landscape, and the obvious love with which 
he introduced the face of Italian nature in his backgrounds, 
wherever there was place for it; dwelling equally on the 
near minutie of weeds and stones, and on the distant forms 
of hill and valley ; equally on the “ fronde della Madonna,” 
hanging, as the plant still hangs, from many a Venetian 
wall; and on the distant sky and landscape which embody 
“the grace of a day that is gone.” And to his latter years, 
as if then more free to indulge what peculiarly delighted 
his eye, belong two works, in which landscape plays the 
principal part. One of them is the signed picture, formerly 
in the late Sir Charles Eastlake’s collection and presented by 
his widow to the National Gallery, all Italian in masses of 
intricate wood and foliage, in plain, mountain, and buildings, 
and glowing, not under direct sunshine, but with the soft 
suifusion of southern light. The other, a landscape with 
similar intricacy of wood, but with more prominent features 
of rock and castle, and with a rich feast of the Gods, of no 


* This picture was carried off by the French and transferred to canvas 
at Paris, suffering greatly in the process. Subsequent restorations have 
added to the injury which it then received, and have dulled the original 
brilliancy and transparency of the colour, 
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very sober character, going on in the foreground (see 
woodcut). This work is dated 1514, and may be considered 
the last effort of the master’s power. It was left incom- 
plete, and was finished by Titian, forming one of the series 
of four pictures of mingled figures and landscape, of which 
the ‘Bacchus and Ariadne, in the National Gallery, is 
another example. It passed from the Cammuccini Collection 
into the possession of the Duke of Northumberland, and is 
now at Alnwick Castle. 

It is not possible to assign any precise chronology to the 
numerous easel-pictures by Giovanni Bellini in public and 
private collections. Many of them are signed, but they are 
rarely dated. Among the most interesting and attractive of 
them may be specially mentioned, the small five panels with 
unexplained allegories in the Contarini Collection in the 
Venice Academy, once forming part of a cabinet, or other piece 
of furniture, and the sacred Allegory in the Uffizi (No. 631), 
which in the new catalogue has been ignorantly attributed 
to Basaiti. The former are equally remarkable for the 
exquisite grace of the various figures, and for depth and 
richness of colouring, and poetic feeling— qualities which 
place them almost on a level with the finest productions of 
classic art; the latter enables us to compare Giovanni Bellini 
as a colourist with Giorgione, whose fine picture of ‘ the Child 
Moses brought before Pharaoh,’ hangs near it. 

Giovanni Bellini’s pictures representing the Virgin and 
Child alone, or accompanied by Saints, are found in many 
galleries. Several are in the Venice Academy, all greatly 
injured by restoration ; one in the Brera is dated 1510, con- 
sequently painted in his old age; others are in the National 
Gallery, the Stidel Institution, and in private collections, 
such as those of Lady Eastlake, Signor Morelli (Milan), &e. 
Spurious works of this class ascribed to the master, but 
either weak school pictures or modern imitations, generally 
with false inscriptions, abound. ‘The practised eye will have 
little difficulty in detecting them.* . 

As a portrait painter Giovanni Bellini attained to the 


* The three pictures in the Sacristy of the church of the Redentore 
(Venice), and one in the church of the Scalzi, (a Virgin and Child,) generally 
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highest rank, and some of the most eminent men and women 
of his time appear to have been among his sitters. Un- 
fortunately the greater number of his works of this class 
have perished ; but the magnificent likeness of Doge Loredan, 
in the National Gallery, has been preserved to us, and is 
sufficient to show his marvellous skill in the imitation of 
nature, and his power as a draughtsman and colourist. 
The portrait of the Doge Agostino Barbarigo, introduced 
into the altar-piece in §. Pietro Martire (Murano) 
already mentioned, in its lifelike character is worthy of 
Titian. The portrait of Giovanni Bellini, said to be by 
himself, in the Uffizi, is by an imitator of the master, 
probably Rondinello.* 

A notice of Antonello da Messina may appropriately be 
introduced here, for although he may have influenced and 
aided the full development of Giovanni Bellini’s powers by 
making him acquainted with the technical use of oil as a 
medium, the great Venetian was already a man of middle 
age, verging upon fifty, and had established his fame as a 
painter before Antonello, much his junior in years, appeared 
at Venice. Moreover, although Giovanni Beliini may have 
thus learnt the new method, and may have been indebted 
to it for the increased beauty of his later works, and for 
his fame as a colourist, yet to the influence which he 
exercised over Antonello the latter owes his reputation as a 
painter; for it was only after his residence in Venice, when 
he had become acquainted with the masterpieces of the 
Venetian school, and especially those of the brothers Bellini, 
that he formed his style and produced those works which 
have gained for him his renown. 


admired as works of the master, are not by him, but by pupils or imitators. 
The so-called Bellini in the Louvre (No. 61) has a forged signature, and is 
probably by his imitator Rondinello. It may be remarked that Giovanni 
Bellini never signed his name in cursive characters, and that in his genuine 
signature, which generally occurs in a “ cartellino,” or on a parapet, the 
second ‘1’ in his name is almost invariably taller than the other, 

* The most authentic known portrait of Giovanni Bellini is the one to 
which we have already referred in the picture of St. Mark preaching at 
Alexandria, by his brother Gentilz, in the Brera. He was then about 
eighty years old.—Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 10, note. 
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Of the history of Antonello da Messina little is known, 
but modern research and criticism have sufficed to throw more 
than doubt upon the facts concerning him related by Vasari. 
According to his biographer, he was born of a family of 
painters in Messina, and received in Sicily his early art 
education. But having seen a picture by Jan Van Hyck, 
which had been sent to King Alfonso I. of Naples, 
and impressed with the brilliancy and durability of the 
colours produced by an oil vehicle—a mode of painting 
then unknown in Italy—he determined to place himself 
under that master to learn the new art, and accordingly 
went to Flanders, where he remained for some years. As 
Jan Van Eyck died in 1441, and Antonello was in all 
probability born after that date, perhaps as late as 1447,* 
it has been conjectured that the Giovanni da Brugia, men- 
tioned by Vasari as his master, was Hans or John Memilinc. 
It is, however, more probable that Antonello was never in 
Flanders; but acquired his knowledge of the use of oil as a 
vehicle in painting without leaving his native land, as there 
is no doubt that it was known in Italy in the early part of 
the fifteenth century.f Numerous pictures from Flanders, 
in which oil was employed, had been imported into Italy— 
especially into the kingdom of Naples—and even Flemish 
artists had practised there. Consequently it was not neces- 
sary for Antonello to resort to the Low Countries to learn 
a secret, which was really no secret at all. It may, there- 
fore, be suspected that Vasari’s account of his visit to 
Giovanni da Brugia, supposed to be Jan Van Eyck, is a 
pure invention of his own, or that in giving it he had 
been misled by his informants. In fact, his biography of 
Antonello appears to be a tissue of fables. Antonello’s 
earliest works unquestionably show a Flemish influence ; but 
this influence may be attributed to his study of the works 
of Flemish painters, which he could find in Naples and in 
Sicily. As we have seen, there was no native school in that 
part of Italy, in which an artist could have formed himself, 


* See Milanesi’s note in Sansoni’s ‘ Vasari,’ vol. ii. p. 568. 
+ It is described in Cennino Cennini’s Treatise on painting; written in 
he year 1437. 
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and could have risen to any eminence without some such 
influence. That he only attained to his full artistic develop- 
ment, and executed works worthy of his reputation, after he 
had settled at Venice in 1478, and had seen the master- 
pieces of her great painters, we have already indicated. 

The earliest known picture by Antonello is the ‘ Salvator 
Mundi, or a bust figure of Christ with the right hand 
raised in the act of blessing—a subject afterwards frequently 
treated in a precisely similar way by the Venetian painters— 
in the National Gallery, dated 1465, and consequently exe- 
cuted some years before he came to Venice. In the mode 
of treatment and in the red tone of its colour, peculiar to 
the Van Eycks and their school, it has a Flemish character ; 
but it shows no direct influence either of Jan Van Eyck 
or of Memlinc. It is principally interesting and important 
as a production of the painter in his youth, when probably 
under twenty years of age. The “ pentimenti,” or alterations, 
which he made in it in the course of execution, and which 
are still visible, indicate the hand of an inexperienced artist. 
Several other heads of the Redeemer by him in private 
collections, probably executed between 1465 and 1473, when 
he went to Venice, have the same Flemish character. Of 
the latter year there is a triptych by him in the University 
at Messina, representing the Virgin and Child and two 
Saints, which still shows the same influence, and by the 
weakness of the drawing and modeling proves that he was 
far from having yet attained anything like perfection in 
his art.* 

A change in his manner appears to have taken place as 
soon as he had seen the works of the Vivarini, the Bellini, 
and Carpaccio. Profiting by their example, he appears to 
have soon acquired reputation as a portrait painter, and to 
have been employed in that capacity by the Venetian patri- 
cians. In 1474 he painted the fine, but much damaged, 
portrait lately in the collection of the Duke of Hamilton, 


* It bears the date of 1473, and may consequently have been executed 
before his departure for Venice, or immediately after his arrival in that 
city, and before he was influenced by the works of the Venetian painters. 
The subject is treated in the Flemish manner, with a profusion of gold 
ornaments. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION; by Antonello da Messina, in the Antwerp Gallery. 


p. 317. 
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and in the following year the very striking portrait in the 
Salon Carré of the Louvre, in which the abandonment of 
his first, or Flemish, manner and the influence exercised 
upon him by the Venetians, especially by Giovanni Bellini, 
are very evident. In the latter picture, of surprising realism, 
his power of giving expression to his heads—carried in this 
instance perhaps to excess in the stern and intensely- 
gazing eyes which give an almost ferocious character to the 
countenance—his skill as a draughtsman, and his fine feeling 
for colour, places him almost in the front rank among 
painters. 

Of the same year, 1475, is the ‘ Crucifixion’ in the Antwerp 
Gallery (see woodcut). This picture has nothing Flemish 
in the treatment; the landscape and the finely conceived 
“ motives” of the mourning figures recall Carpaccio. Anto- 
nello appears to have more than once repeated this subject, 
with various changes. On a small panel in the National 
Gallery, painted two years later (1477) the crucified thieves 
are omitted, and the attitudes of the Virgin and St. John 
are slightly modified, and perhaps even improved. In a 
third, now in the Corsini collection at Florence, the Crucified 
Saviour alone appears. The three are equally remarkable 
for minute finish; those at Antwerp and in the National 
Gallery for their carefully executed backgrounds, and for 
the vehement, yet truthful, expression of the figures. 

In the latter period of his career Antonello was principally 
occupied with the portraits which have rendered his name 
famous—at least, few works by him of any other class have 
been preserved. To it belong the fine portrait, probably of 
himself, not inferior in execution to the one in the Louvre, 
and perhaps more true to nature, in the National Gallery ; * 
the splendid portrait of a man crowned with laurel, con- 
jectured to be Mantegna, in the Municipal Museum at 
Milan; one of great vigour in the collection of the Marquis 
Trivulzio, also at Milan (1476); one in the Borghese 
Gallery, Rome, attributed to Giovanni Bellini, and two 


* The inscription, which described it as the portrait of the painter 
himself, is said to have been sawn off by a former owner in order to fit 
the picture into a frame. 
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more specimens of extraordinary and quite Bellinesque 
colour in the Berlin Museum. In all these portraits we 
see the influence of the Venetian colourists, and especially 
of Giovanni Bellini. 

There remain to be mentioned, of his later time, the 
‘Christ bound to the Column, in the Venice Academy—an 
almost repulsive picture in which the agony of the suffer- 
ing Saviour is depicted with painful minuteness; and three 
pictures representing St. Sebastian, one in the Dresden 
Gallery, a second (much repainted) in the Stadel Institute at 
Frankfort, and a third, with a beautiful landscape back- 
ground, in the Bergamo Gallery. 

Antonello is believed to have died at Venice in 1493, at 
the age of forty-nine. 

As a colourist, Antonello has had few equals. In his 
conceptions he is vigorous and original. He sometimes gives 
an almost unnatural yehemence of expression to his portraits, 
although he never falls into grimace or caricature. This 
peculiar expression has been attributed to an exaggeration 
of the linear perspective of the eyes; a tendency which 
is also in some instances shown by Albert Diver. Of late 
years the great merits of Antonello have been recognised, 
and his works sought after by collectors. Consequently 
pictures by inferior painters who imitated his manner pass 
under his name. Among them works by Pietro da Messina, 
whose signature has been confounded with, and converted 
into, that of his more famous fellow-countryman. Pietro 
appears to have been established at Venice, and is a 
feeble imitator of Giovanni Bellini and Cima da Conegliano. 
A Madonna and Child by him in the church of 8. Maria 
Formosa (Venice) is signed ‘* Petrus Messaneus.” A Virgin 
and Child, in the Berlin Gallery, with a forged signature 
of Antonello, is probably by the same hand; as also a St. 
Sebastian in the same collection with a similar forged 
“cartellino.” * 

* Antonello always writes “Messaneus ” with two s’s; in this “cartel- 
lino” it has only one. For an able notice of Antonello and his works see 
Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters in German Galleries,’ p. 376 e¢ seg. This is the 
first writer who has given a full and consistent account of Antonedlo’s 


life and works, 
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Salvador d Antonio is a name supposed to represent that 
of Antonello’s father. He was more probably his scholar. 
An interesting picture attributed to him in the church of 
8. Francesco d’Assisi at Messina—St. Francis receiving the 
stigmata—evidently of the close of the fifteenth century, 
shows a study of Antonello and of the Venetian school. 

Of the pupils and followers of the Bellini, and of those 
contemporary Venetian painters who underwent their influ- 
ence, the most eminent were Vitiore Carpaccio, in the Venetian 
dialect Scarpazo, and called by Vasari “ Scarpaccia,’ and 
Cima da Ooneghiano, both men of original powers and strong 
individuality. They are among those who mark the transition 
in Venetian art from the fifteenth to the sixteenth century, 
when the great colourists of the school carried it to its highest 
perfection. Of the two Carpaccio was the most original, and 
holds, perhaps, the higher place. Nothing positive is known 
as to the date, or place, of his birth ; but modern investigation 
appears to show that he was a native of Istria, born at Capo 
@Istria. On his pictures he usually describes himself as a 
Venetian,* and Venetian writers assert that he came from 
an ancient family established in Venice, or in the neigh- 
bouring Island of Murano. His earliest known work is 
dated 14.90, his latest 1522. Like the Bellini, he abandoned 
tempera for the new method in oil, with which vehicle his 
later pictures are painted. His conceptions incline to the 
yenre, or romantic, style. As an historical painter he may 
be compared with Gentile Bellini, of whom he may have 
been a pupil, and from whom he probably derived his manner 
of treating historical subjects. The principal works of this 
class by the two painters, who were both employed in 
decorating the hall of the Gran Consiglio—Carpaccio 
having been appointed Gentile’s assistant—hang side by 
side in the public gallery at Venice, and thus invite com- 
parison. Gentile was the more sober and dignified; his 
rival the more imaginative, the more fertile in invention. 
Although Carpaccio is intensely realistic, he is never vulgar 
or commonplace. In the various orders and conditions of 


* On pictures painted for churches in Istria he signs himself “ Victor, 


Charpatius (or Carpatius) Venetus.” oe 
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men which he portrays, although always true to nature, he 
is never coarse or exaggerated, but gives, even to the com- 
monest and most homely characters, a certain dignity and 
ease. His women are distinguished for their grace and noble 
carriage. In his great historical pictures he successfully 
introduces the daily life of the Venetians of his time, 
and fills up the background with landscape, architecture, 
and various accessories, uniting them all with a powerful 
brush. He aims not only to represent single events, but a 
complete scene, introducing a number of subordinate incidents 
treated with the most lively fancy, numerous figures in 
costumes of infinite variety, and the richest and most beauti- 
ful details. In these respects no painter has exceeded him. 
His most remarkable and important works of this class, 
combining these qualities, are the nine large pictures in the 
Venice Academy, representing the History of St. Ursula, 
and ending with the Saint in glory surrounded by her 
Virgins. They are masterly works, rich in all that gives 
value and grandeur to historical art. The rather monotonous 
history, which forms the groundwork of many of them, is 
throughout varied and elevated by a free style of grouping 
and by happy moral allusions. The colours, notwithstanding 
injudicious cleanings and restorations, still shine with the 
purest light. The variety of expression, always life-like, in 
the many figures, their beautiful and simple action, and the 
admirable dramatic representation of the different incidents 
connected with the story, give these pictures an inexpres- 
sible charm. The subject of the dream of the young Saint 
Ursula, in bed in her chamber, with her table and an open 
book upon it and her vase of flowers, has a purity and 
simplicity quite unique.* In the picture of the Saint re- 
counting her dream to her father, and the Ambassadors, 
according to the legend, of the King of England asking 
her hand (see woodcut), the architectural details and back- 
ground are of great beauty, and the composition and grouping 
of the figures in every respect admirable. 

Another picture, much repainted, also in the Venice 


* According to the catalogue of the Academy, this picture bears the 
date of 1475, but it should be 1495, 
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HISTORY OF ST. URSULA; by Vittore Carpaccio, in the Venice Academy 


THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE; an altar-piece by Vittore Carpaccio, 
in the Venice Academy. 
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Academy,—‘ the Patriarch of Grado casting out Evil Spirits 
by a Relic of the True Cross’ (one of a series of the 
history of the Cross painted for the “ Scuola” of 8. Giovanni 
Evangelista)—furnishes interesting illustrations of the pic- 
turesque architecture and gorgeous costumes of old Venice. 
In it he has introduced the wooden bridge across the Grand 
Canal called “ del Bagatin,” which was replaced in 1591 by 
the present Rialto. In the same Gallery are two pictures 
which show his treatment of a strictly religious subject: a 
large altar-piece representing the presentation of the Infant 
Christ to Simeon (see woodcut), in which we see him as 
an imitator, or even rival, of Giovanni Bellini, with dignified 
and graceful figures, and three beautiful children playing on 
musical instruments beneath the principal group—the colour 
deprived of its original brightness and harmony by over- 
cleaning and restoration; and the meeting of Anna with 
Joachim, and St. Louis of France and St. Ursula, dated 1515, 
with noble figures and of great brilliancy of colour. ‘The 
Crucifixion of the ten thousand Martyrs on Mount Ararat,’ 
also in the Academy, and of the same date, is a crowded 
composition and an unattractive picture. 

Between 1502 and 1511, Carpaccio painted a series of 
pictures of great interest and in many respects of much 
beauty—showing his versatility as an artist and his fine 
imagination—for the church, or chapel, of 8. Giorgio dei 
Schiavoni, belonging to a brotherhood founded for the relief 
of distressed Dalmatian seamen. They are still preserved 
in the place for which they were executed, but where they 
can with difficulty be seen owing to want of sufficient light. 
They have been exposed to ruthless restoration and repaint ; 
but they still show that charm of picturesque reality, that 
variety of expression and action, and that wealth of rich 
and interesting accessories and of architectural details which 
are characteristic of the master. They represent incidents 
in the lives of the three pon Saints of Dalmatia, SS. 
George, Tryphonius and Jerome.* 


* Mr. Ruskin gives an enthusiastic and poetical description of these 
works in his ¢St. Mark’s Rest: The Shrine of the Slaves ;’ 1st supplement 
Copies of some of them have been made for the Arundel Society, 
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For the “Scuola” of 8. Stefano (Venice) he also executed 
a series of five pictures, illustrating the history of the Saint 
The first, the calling of St. Stephen, is in the Berlin Museum ; 
the second, the Saint preaching, a work of great glow and 
brilliancy, is in the Louvre; the third, his dispute with the 
Doctors, in the Brera; and the fourth, his Martyrdom, at 
Stuttgardt; a fifth, the Saint between SS. Nicholas and 
Thomas Aquinas, is missing. 

A fine specimen of Carpaccio’s powers is in the public 
Gallery at Ferrara : the Death of the Virgin, and the Apostles 
gathered round her, with a mass of light, and glowing 
architecture behind—his favourite background. Above the 
scene appears Christ receiving the soul of His mother. 
Another admirable example of the master, inscribed with his 
name and the date of 1514, is the great picture behind the 
high altar of the church of 8. Vitale (Venice). It represents 
the Saint in full armour on horseback, with St. Valeria, his 
wife, and St. George on one side, and St. James and the 
Baptist on the other. On a balcony above a beautiful arcade, 
through the open arches of which is seen a charming land- 
scape, stand four Saints; in the sky appear the Virgin and 
Child in glory. The National Gallery contains a votive picture 
by Carpaccio—referring to the plague that had devastated 
Venice in 1478 —with the Madonna and Child enthroned, and 
the kneeling Doge, Giovanni Mocenigo, presented to her by 
the Baptist and St. Christopher. It is not one of his most 
characteristic works, and does not worthily represent him. 
The figures, nearly of life-size, are somewhat clumsy, and the 
colours, owing perhaps to overpaints, are deficient in trans- 
parency. 

Carpaccio was fond of introducing animals, such as dogs, and 
moukeys, and birds of various kinds, especially parrots of 
gay colours, into his pictures. We have an example in that 
of the two courtezans with their pets in the Correr Museum, 
which, interesting from the glimpse it gives into a phase 
of Venetian life, is a feeble work, extolled far beyond its 
merits by a modern writer on Art.* There is no proof that 


* See Mr. Ruskin’s ‘St. Mark’s Rest: The Shrine of the Slaves,’ Ist 
Supplement, p. 38. He writes of this picture: “I know no other which 
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the panels in the church of 8. Alvise (Venice) are, as the 
same writer believes, early works by the master.* They are 
the rude productions of a very poor painter. Several vigorous 
portrait heads in different collections, somewhat in the style 
of Antonello da Messina, are ascribed to Carpaccio. 

In his later time Carpaccio painted various altar-pieces 
for churches in Istria. They are mostly unworthy of his 
reputation, and may probably have been in part executed 
by his relative Benedetto, a weak and feeble painter, of 
whom there are several signed and dated works in the same 
Province. He died at Venice in 1522. 

Giovanni Battista Cima, called Cima da Conegliano from 
his birthplace, although a less original and fertile painter 
than Carpaccio, enjoys almost an equal reputation, and may 
be ranked among Giovanni Bellini’s most prominent followers. 
Unlike Carpaccio, he seems to have limited himself almost 
entirely to the representation of strictly sacred subjects—such 
as the Holy Family and Saints. No historical pictures by 
him are known; but he appears to have occasionally painted 
classical subjects. His male figures are characterised by 
ereat dignity and tranquillity in gesture and movement. His 
Madonnas are inanimate, but pleasing in expression and 
generally of one type. His colour, in his best works, is 
jewel-like, his execution careful and decided, his details, such 
as flowers, fruit, leaves, and variegated marbles, minute and 
true to nature, and his architectural backgrounds often very 
beautiful. In treatment of landscape he sometimes rivals 
Giovanni Bellini; and his attachment to his birthplace is 
shown by his frequent introduction of the hills and 
towered walls of Conegliano. The date of his birth is un- 
known; he is supposed to have died in 1517. He appears 
to have left his home in the Friuli territory at an early 


unites every nameable quality of painters’ art in so intense a degree; 
breadth with minuteness, brilliancy with quietness, decision with tenderness, 
colour with light and shade; all that is faithfullest in Venice, severest in 
Florence, naturalest in England. Whatever de Hooghe could do in shade, 
Van Eyck in detail, Giorgione in mass, Titian in colour, Bewick and 
Landseer in animal life, is here at once; and I know no other picture in 
the world which can be compared to it.” 
cat SOG Os Mik, 
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age, and probably placed himself among the scholars of 
Giovanni Bellini. There are even grounds for believing 
that he may at one time have superintended and directed 
the atelier of that great painter. The earliest date on 
Cima’s known works is that of 1489. It is in tempera, 
and was executed for the church of 8. Bartolommeo in 
Vicenza, and is now in the public gallery of that town. 
It represents the Virgin and Child under an arch with 
vine-leaves, and SS. Jerome and James. “ Notwithstanding 
the early date, there is no evidence of unformed style. 
On the contrary, the draperies are equal to his best—that 
of the Baptist especially and the bluemantle of the 
Madonna. The architecture has also the precision of his 
later works. Some fruit trees in the open space above the 
heads of the Saints have the separate leaves drawn like 
Bellini’s early works. The heads are all good— the Infant 
Christ’s the least so, though not inferior to some of. his 
mature works. The Baptist is altogether fine—action, 
drapery, head, hands, and feet.” * 

By 1492, Cima had surmounted the difficulties of oil-paint- 
ing, as appears in the fine ‘Pieta’ in the Venice Academy. 
The large and much repainted altar-piece in the Duomo at 
Conegliano belongs to the same time, and shows in every 
respect the influence of Bellini. The Madonna and Child are 
here seen enthroned on a grand architectural structure, with 
t\vo boy-angels playing on musical instruments below, and 
three Saints standing—one female, two male—on each side. 
The ‘Baptism, in the church of 8. Giovanni in Bragora 
(Venice), is known to have been painted in 1494. Cima here 
emulates, by a fine landscape of hill and water, the same 
subject by Giovanni Bellini in the church of the 8. Corona, 
Vicenza ; the rock of Conegliano with its castellated towers 
being introduced. In the same church are two single 
figures—Constantine and St. Helena—in better condition 
than the great altar-piece, which has been badly restored 
and repainted. A ‘Nativity, in the church of the Carmine 
(Venice), with Tobias and the Angel, SS. Helena, Catherine, 
and Joseph introducing the Shepherds, has also a charming 


* Memorandum by Sir C. L. Eastlake. 
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background, with a steep rock overhung with trees, and a 
rich evening-toned landscape with towns. Tobias and the 
Angel with two Saints, in the Venice Academy, though some- 
what injured, presents us with another beautiful landscape. 

But the whole charm of force and richness belonging 
to this master are especially embodied in two altar-pieces 
in the gallery at Parma, of which it is impossible to speak 
too enthusiastically. The one is a picture with an arched 
top—the Virgin holding the Child, who rests on the pedestal 
of a broken pilaster, with fine ruins of classic architecture 
“behind, Conegliano in the distance, and a treatment of fore- 
ground, with weeds, stones, and brown shadows, which is ex- 
quisite. SS. Michael and Andrew—the head of the Jatter 
strikingly vigorous and expressive—stand on each side of 
her. This work long bore the forged signature of Leonardo 
da Vinci, a parentage equally contradicted by the work itself, 
and superfluous to enhance its merits. The other altar- 
piece represents the Madonna and Child enthroned in an 
apsis with a semi-dome ornamented with mosaics on a gold 
ground. The Madonna’s hand is stretched above the head of 
St. Damian, who kneels in prayer, and the Child turns in 
benediction to St. Apollonia; at the sides are SS. Cosma, 
Paul, and Catherine, and the Baptist. A single angel, seated 
at the foot of the throne, looks up as he pauses in his music. 
The fine tone, harmony of colour, and expression of these 
works make it difficult to say which of the two is the greater 
chef-d eure. In the same gallery are two small circular 
pictures by Cima, of classic feeling and very rich in colour, 
representing Endymion asleep and Apollo and Pan. 

A large altar-piece (dated 1501), representing the ‘ Incre- 
dulity of St. Thomas,’ is in the National Gallery. This fine 
work, when obtained from the hospital at Portogruario in 
the Friuli, was greatly disfigured by various repaints, and 
was otherwise in bad condition. Judicious cleaning and 
restoration * have brought out its fine qualities. The heads 
are highly expressive, and some of the figures, which are 
numerous, of great dignity. Another representation of the 
same subject, but with only three figures (the painter having 


* By Mr. William Dyer. 
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introduced the Bishop. St. Magnus standing behind the 
Saviour), is in the Academy at Venice (see woodcut), and is 
equally remarkable for its simple and solemn treatment, fine 
drawing and brilliant colouring. A work of somewhat ana- 
logous character in the Brera, representing SS. Peter Martyr, 
Augustin and Niccold of Bari, with an Angel playing on the 
lute, is noticeable for the great beauty of the landscape and 
the fine modeling of the heads. In the church of the 
Madonna dell’ Orto (Venice) is one of Cima’s most charac- 
teristic pictures, St. John the Baptist and four Saints, in 
which he shows his deep feeling for nature and his fond- 
ness for introducing details of flowers and plants. Easel 
pictures by Cima are found in most galleries, principally the 
Virgin and Child treated in Bellinesque fashion, and usually 
with pleasing backgrounds with castellated towns and villages 
on wooded hills and distant blue mountains.* They are not 
unfrequently attributed to Bellini, whose forged signature is 
sometimes added. He occasionally painted subjects on a very 
small scale, and with excessive minuteness, of which there 
is an excellent example in the ‘ St. Jerome in the Desert,’ in 
the National Gallory. Pictures by inferior artists who 
imitated Cima frequently pass under his name in public and 
private collections. 

The name of Luigi, or, according to its Venetian form, 
Alvise, Vivarini may here be introduced, for although he 
was the son of Bartolommo, and may have commenced 
his career in the school of Murano, he subsequently 
came under the influence of the Bellini, and may even have 
worked with Giovanni. He ranks high among the Venetian 
painters of the fifteenth century. A nobler character is 
evident in his productions, which partake less of the mere 
accidents of nature; the excessive individuality of his pre- 
decessors having yielded to a higher and truer idea of life. 
Nothing is known of the date of his birth; he is believed 
to have died in 1503. Pictures by him occur in various 
galleries, frequently attributed to other masters, as hitherto 
his merits as a painter have been scarcely recognised, and 


_* A fine and well-preserved example of the master, a Virgin and Child 
with two Saints, on a black ground, is in the possession of the Editor, 
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THE INCREDULITY OF ST. THOMAS; an altar-piece, by Cima da Conegliano, 
in the Venice Academy 
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names in greater repute have been substituted for his. A 
large altar-piece in the Berlin Museum—the Madonna en- 
throned and several saints, with a rich architectural back- 
ground—is not only his most important work, but has been 
esteemed by ai eminent critic one of the most important 
productions of Venetian art of the fifteenth century.* In 
the Venice Academy there is an excellent signed altar-piece 
by him, dated 1480, representing a similar subject (see wood- 
cut). Several figures on panel, among which is a ‘ St. John 
the Baptist’ of great dignity of expression, are in the same 
gallery ; a striking figure of St. Anthony, of smaller size, but 
of similar quality, is in the Correr Museum. In the church of 
the Frari is a splendid altar-piece representing St. Ambrose, 
enthroned, and surrounded by Saints, left unfinished at his 
death and completed by Basaiti, his scholar ‘and assistant. 
A large picture of Christ bearing the Cross, in the Sacristy 
of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, is entirely repainted and with a 
false inscription. Finally, in the church of §. Giovanni in 
Bragora, a ‘ Resurrection’ with a calm sunset sky by him is 
finely conceived. One of the three Madonna pictures in the 
sacristy of the church of the Redentore, ascribed to 
Giovanni Bellini—the Virgin before a green hanging, with 
fruit on the parapet in front of her—is probably also by 
Alvise Vivarini. 

Historical documents prove that Alvise Vivarini was em- 
ployed by the Signory to furnish two of the historical 
pictures for the Hall of the Grand Council in the Ducal 
Palace. These shared the fate by fire of that fine series, to 
which the most famous painters of Venice had contributed. 
Several vigorous and life-like portraits in various collections 
in the manner of Giovanni Bellini and Antonello da Messina, 
and attributed to them, may be by Alvise. One in the 
Gasa Bonomi at Milan is inscribed with his name, and the 
date of 1497. He died in 1528. 

Giovanni Bellini formed a large number of followers, and 
the brightest glories of Venetian Art rose from his studio. 
In many of his later works he received that assistance from 
his scholars in which the training of all great schools has 


* Morelli, ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 360. 
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consisted. Modern connoisseurship even aims to point out 
whose particular hands have lent their co-operation on the 
same picture. We shall now notice some of those followers 
and scholars from different parts of the Venetian territory, 
all more or less learning from and influencing each other, 
but all, directly or indirectly, looking up to Grovanni 
Bellini, and in some instances to his elder brother Gentile, 
The great names of Giorgione and Titian are reserved for 
another chapter. 

Vincenzo di Biagio, or, as he signs himself, Vicentius de 
Tarvisio, commonly called Catena, was a native of Treviso. 
His first master was probably his fellow-citizen, the elder 
Girolamo da Treviso; but he finished his artistic education 
in the school of Giovanni Bellini. The year of his birth 
has not been ascertained; he died in 1551—in which year 
he made a will leaving legacies to a number of poor 
painters, and the greater part of his substance to the guild 
of his art. It is only since several works previously attri- 
buted to more famous masters have been recognised as 
works by Catena, that he has been given a first place 
among the followers of Giovanni Bellini. Two such pictures 
are in the National Gallery—the much admired ‘St. Jerome 
in his Study ’ (No. 694), ascribed to Giovanni Bellini, and dis- 
tinguished by its warm transparent tone; and a ‘ Warrior 
adoring the Infant Christ’ (No. 234), formerly given to 
Giorgione, and in the richness and glow of its colouring 
scarcely unworthy of that great master, who may have 
exercised some influence over Catena. Another Giorgion- 
esque work of the same class by Catena, the ‘ Virgin and 
Child, with SS. Anna and Joseph,’ is in the Dresden Gallery, 
with a forged signature of Andrea del Sarto, and strangely 
attributed in the Catalogue to Sassoferato, after a drawing 
by Raphael! An altar-piece by the master in the church 
of $. Maria Materdomini (Venice), representing 8, Cristina 
about to suffer martyrdom by drowning, with angels bearing 
up the mill-stone fastened round her neck, and the Saviour 
appearing above, although in bad condition is distinguished 
by delicate and refined colouring, by the naive and touching 
oxpression in the Angel’s heads, and by a very pleasing land- 
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scape with the setting sun. It bears the date of 1520. The 
Berlin Gallery possesses an excellent picture of the Virgin 
and Saints by him, freely ahd broadly treated, and there 
are several of his works of unequal merit in Venice and 
the Venetian territory ; in some of which, probably early 
efforts, he appears as a feeble imitator of Giovanni Bellini. 
He was fond of introducing a partridge and a white poodle 
dog into his pictures, by which they may generally be 
recognised, 

Catena gained great reputation for his portraits, which 
Vasari describes as “marvellous.” A fine one of Count 
Raymond Fugger is in the Berlin Museum. Another (signed), 
of an ecclesiastic, isin the Vienna Gallery. The two fine 
heads in the Salon Carré of the Louvre attributed to Gentile 
Bellini have been conjectured, as it has already been stated, 
to be from his brush. 

Pier Francesco Bissolo, or Bissuolo, born, it is believed, like 
Catena, at Treviso, was a conscientious but a second-rate pupil 
of Giovanni Bellini. His pictures are frequently made to pass 
for those of his master—as one of the three much-admired 
Holy Families in the Sacristy of the church of the Redentore 
(Venice). An Annunciation in the Manfrin Gallery, in- 
scribed with his name, is so feeble in every respect that it 
can only be an early work. A St. Justina, enthroned, with the 
Baptist and St. Catherine and the donor, the Canonico 
Novello,* in adoration before her, in the Duomo at Treviso, 
has some signs of Giorgionesque influence. His best work 
is probably the ‘ Coronation of St. Catherine of Siena ’—who 
receives from the Saviour a crown of thorns in exchange 
for her crown of gold—in the Venice Academy (see wood- 
cut). This picture, and the ‘ Resurrection of Our Lord,’ in 
the Berlin Museum, are examples of the calm, gentle, 
religious spirit characteristic of this master. Another of the 
same character, but greatly repainted, the ‘ Transfiguration,’ 
is in the church of 8. Maria Materdomini (Venice). Easel 
pictures by Bissolo, representing the Virgin and Child and 
Saints, may be found in many collections ; some of the best 
are in the Venice Academy. There is a carefully painted 


* This ecclesiastic died in 1504. 
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portrait of a Venetian lady doubtfully attributed to him in 
the National Gallery, but evidently by another hand. 

Marco Basaiti is also believed to have been a native of the 
Friuli.* He became a scholar of Alvise Vivarini, after that 
master had left the Muranese school. He was a painter of a 
certain severity and dignity, accompanied by a realistic dry- 
ness and stiffness of drapery, and a constantly recurring type 
of head. The first record about him occurs in 1508, when he 
appears as the assistant of Alvise Vivarini. As already stated, 
the large altar-piece—the ‘Enthronement of St. Ambrose’ 
—undertaken by that master for the church of the Frari at 
Venice, was interrupted by his illness, which terminated in 
death. He left it to Basaiti to complete. More Bellinesque in 
style and feeling are his Dead Christ, with two Saints, in the 
Venice Academy, and a ‘ Pieta’ in the Berlin Museum. To 
1510 belongs the ‘Calling of the Sons of Zebedee,’ and to 
the same time the ‘ Agony in the Garden,’ with the hanging 
lamp and leafless tree seen against a solemn-toned evening 
sky—a picture of great earnestness in the person of the 
Saviour—both in the Venice Academy (see woodcut). The 
works of this master, when not signed, are, like those of 
Catena, difficult to distinguish from others of the same 
school and time. Many of them have been ascribed to 
Giovanni Bellini, by those whose interest it may have been 
to pass them off as productions of the great painter. He 
has thus received an indirect tribute of admiration which 
he does not deserve. The Assumption, in the church of §. 
Pietro Martire, Murano, with a fine landscape, is one of 
his best works, and quite Bellinesque in character. His 
power over landscape is also seen ina reversed repetition of 
the ‘Sons of Zebedee ’—a far finer and riper work than 
that in the Venice Academy—in the Vienna gallery dated 
1515, and in other pictures in the galleries of Verona and 
Bergamo. 

In a much-damaged picture of St. George and the Dragon, 
in the church of 8. Pietro di Castello (Venice), he appears as 
a not unsuccessful imitator of Carpaccio. A St. Sebastian, 
in the sacristy of the Salute, is a good example of bis pale 


* Vasari makes two painters out of Dasaiti, Basarini and Marco Bassiti, 
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and delicate manner, with a notable landscape background. 


The National Gallery possesses two works by him in the 


Bellinesque style—a Madonna and Child with a varied and 
interesting landscape background,* and a St. Jerome in the 
Desert, a small picture of exquisite execution. Of the latter 
subject Basaiti painted several variations. Pictures by him 


‘are to be found in many collections, generally signed ; when 


not so, they frequently pass under the name of Giovanni Bellini, 
and other contemporary painters. His portraits, which are 
rare, are of superior merit; that of a Venetian gentleman, 
life-sized, signed, and dated 1521—the latest date found on 
his works—in the collection of Signor Morelli (Milan), 
is of the finest quality in colour and modeling. A portrait 
of a youth by him was in the possession of the late Mr. 
Edward Cheney in Londen. Nothing is known of the time 
of Basaiti’s birth or death. 

Lazzaro di Sebastiano was also a scholar of Alvise Vivarini, 
and, like his master, came under the influence of Giovanni 
Bellini. It is conjectured that he was a native of Padua, 
and that he received his first artistic education there. 
Nothing is known of the date of his birth nor of that of his 
death. He was a member of the College of 8. Girolamo 
at Venice, where he appears to have settled as early as 
1470. A lunette in the Cathedral at Murano, representing 
the Virgin and Child, with 8. Donato and the Baptist, 
Angels and the donor, is signed, and dated 1484; a Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, with SS. Bernard and Ursula, in the 
public Gallery of Bergamo, bears the date of 1490. He is 
seen in several pictures in the Venice Academy, notably in 
a large canvas representing the gift of a relic of the true 
Cross to the Brotherhood of 8. Giovanni Evangelista, in 
which he appears as an imitator of Gentile Bellini, or 
Curpaccio. His works, which are rare, may be found else- 
where under other names. He was an indifferent painter, 
wanting in originality of conception and weak in execution. 

_ Girolamo Moceto, who is better known as an engraver than 
as a painter, was also probably a scholar of Alvise Vivarini, 

* Signor Gustavo Frizzoni, a competent authority, attributes this 


picture to Bissolo (« L’Arte Italiana nella Galleria Nazionale di Londra,’ p, 
55). But we do not recognise the manner of that master in it. 
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and an assistant of Giovanni Bellini. Two pictures by him, 
representing the ‘Massacre of the Innocents,’ are in the 
National Gallery. They are coarse and exaggerated in 
expression. A Madonna and Child, with Saints, in SS. 
Nazzaro e Celso, Verona; a Madonna and Child, with care- 
fully rendered hands, in the Vicenza Museum ; and a portrait 
of a boy, with whitish tints and leaden sky, in the Modena 
Gallery, all three signed, may be mentioned among his works. 
He was also the painter of the great window in SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo (Venice), which, although badly restored, still 
remains a magnificent work. He died in 15381. 

Giovanni Mansueti, born probably about 1450, was, like 
Lazzaro di Sebastiano, employed in decorating the walls of the 
great hall of the “Scuola,” or brotherhood, of 8. Giovanni 
Evangelista (Venice), with a series of pictures representing 
the legend of the true Cross, now in the Venice Academy, 
in which he appears as a scholar and imitator of Gentile 
Bellini (see woodcut). The best of them represents the 
friends of one Antonio Riccio visiting him after his escape 
from shipwreck through a miracle worked by a relic of the 
Cross—attributed erroneously to Lazzaro. These works 
are chiefly interesting as illustrating Venetian costume and 
architecture in the fifteenth century. Mansueti’s figures are 
short, stumpy, and ill-drawn, and he lacks the variety of 
expression and action of Gentile Bellini, and the brilliancy 
of colour and faney of Carpaccio, whom he sometimes imi- 
tates in the introduction of animals and birds of various 
kinds into his compositions. His fondness for Eastern 
costumes was probably derived from Gentile Bellini, whose 
sketches made at Constantinople he may have studied ; it has 
even been conjectured that he accompanied the master in his 
journey to that city. There is a signed picture by Mansueti 
in the Brera, representing St. Mark baptising St. Anianus. 

If Benedetto Diana be, according to excellent authority, 
the painter of the fine picture of ‘ Christ at Emmaus,’ in the 
church of 8. Salvatore, Venice, still attributed in the guide- 
books to Giovanni Bellini, and by some connoisseurs to 
Carpaccio, he must have been an artist of no ordinary 
merit, and one who gradually, from an unpromising com- 
mencement of his artistic career, attained a high placo 


By 
A MIRACLE EFFECTED BY THE RELIC OF THE TRUE CROSS; by Giovanni Mansueti, in the Venice Academy. 
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among the followers of the former master. A half-length 
figure, Jarger than life, of the Saviour in the act of blessing, 
signed with the painter's name, in private possession at 
Venice, although in a very damaged condition, has a grand 
and impressive character not unworthy of Giovanni Bellini, 
to whom, as to other Venetian masters of note, many works 
by Diana in sundry collections are ascribed.* A Virgin and 
Child with Saints, in the Venice Academy, is quite Bellin- 
esque in character, and is one of his best works. He was 
employed with the two Bellini and Alvise Vivarini in 
decorating the hall of the Ducal Palace. 

Marco Marzialet also took some part in the works of the 
Doge’s Palace, but probably only as a journeyman, or as 
an assistant of Giovanni Bellini, of whom he ig believed to 
have been the pupil. The few works by him which are 
preserved, show the teaching of this master; but, at the 
same time, in some cases a German influence, for which it 
is difficult to account, and which gives to the painter a 
character of originality, not to say eccentricity. Of this 
latter class is the ‘Christ at Emmaus, in the Venice 
Academy, in which the heads are almost caricatures in the 
style of Cranach, whilst the colour is Bellinesque—bright 
and transparent—and the details executed with great taste 
and care. Better and more important examples of his style, 
with much less of this peculiar German manner, are the 
two altar-pieces in the National Gallery, the best of his 
works, both signed, and respectively dated 1500 and 1507. 
The finest of the two, ‘the Circumcision, is remarkable for 
the brilliancy of its colour, especially in the rendering of 
rich stuffs, andits grand background, recalling one of the 
ancient gold mosaic semidomes in 8, Mark’s. Marco Marziale 
appears to have painted but little, and his works are rare. 

Oristoforo Caselli was a scholar of Giovanni Bellini, and 
subsequently an imitator of Cima. His works are princi- 
pally to be found at Parma. A large altar-piece in the 
“ Gonsorzio” there is inscribed with his name and the date 


* As in the Venice Academy, where pictures by Diana are assigned ta 
Florigerio and Catena. oo 
+ He signs his name Wartialis and Marcialis- 
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of 1490. It shows the influence of both those masters, and 
represents the Virgin and Child enthroned, amidst angels 
playing on musical instruments,—the Eternal surrounded 
by cherubs appearing above. On one side of her is the 
Baptist, on the other St. Ambrose. At the foot of the throne 
kneel in prayer several angels and two figures, probably the 
donors. In the Parma gallery are several pictures by him, 
and in the church of 8. Giovanni Evangelista an altar-piece 
representing the Adoration of the Magi. He is seen at 
Venice in a picture in the sacristy of the Salute, and in the 
church of Almenno, near Bergamo. 

Among the Venetian followers of Giovanni Bellini of minor 
importance may be mentioned Vittor Bellini Belliniano, some- 
times known as Bellino Bellini, whose works are few and 
of small interest, except for their Venetian physiognomy. 
A much-injured ‘ Martyrdom of St. Mark,’ inscribed with his 
name, and dated 1526, is in the Imperial Academy at 
Vienna, and a ‘Coronation of the Virgin, also signed, and 
dated 1524, in the church of Spinea near Mestre. Marco 
Belli, on a picture of little merit at Castle Howard, inscribes 
himself a pupil of Giovanni Bellini. A copy, or replica, of 
it is in the public Gallery of Rovigo. Pasqualino’s weak and 
insipid productions are sometimes foisted upon collectors as 
genuine works of his master, as are those of Andrea Busati 
whose only authentic picture (signed) is in the Pinacoteca 
at Vicenza—his name on that in the Venice Academy (pro- 
bably by Benedetto Diana) being a forgery. And, finally, 
Cordelle Aghi,* is a very colourless and feeble imitator of 
Giovanni Bellini. By him there is, in the collection of Lady 
Kastlake, a Marriage of St. Catherine, copied from a picture 
in the sacristy of the church of 8. Giobbe at Venice, signed, 
and dated 1504 (see woodcut). A more important work by 
him is the spirited portrait of a young man with bushy hair 
in a black cap, on panel, with a skull on the reverse, in the 
Poldi-Pezzoli Gallery, Milan, inscribed with his initials.} 


* Judging from his name, “twists and needles,” he, or his father, was 
probably a pedlar. 


+ The inscription is “ ANDREAS ec. a. DI. 10. B. P.,” ive., ‘ Andreag 
Cordelle Aghi, discipulus Ioannis Bellini pinxit,” 
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Andrea Previtah, born about 1480, was a native of 
Bergamo, who appears to have placed himself at an early 
age in the school of Giovanni Bellini, of whom he was a 
conscientious and industrious pupil. Whilst following his 
profession in Venice, he signed his pictures “ Andreas Ber- 
gomensis ’; on his return to his birthplace, where he con- 
tinued to paint for some years, “ Andreas Previtalus.” This 
change of signature has led some writers on Art to assume 
that there were two painters of the name of Andrca.. His 
works are not rare. They are distinguished by their clear, 
brilliant colour, and charming landscape backgrounds; but 
are generally heavy and lifeless in conception. In the 
National Gallery there is a Madonna and Child by him, 
which shows his merits and his defects. A picture by Andrea 
in the Brera,—the ‘ Transfiguration,’—has a good landscape. 
His productions are chiefly to be met with in the churches of 
Bergamo ; one of the best is in that of S. Spirito, dated 1515, 
representing the Baptist on a pedestal between four Saints. 
He appears to have painted there from 1511, probably dying 
of the plague in 1525.* 

A Bartolommeo, whose family name is unknown, and who 
signs himself “ Bartholomeus Venetus,” and on a picture 
which belonged to the late Count Martinengo at Venice, 
“ Bartolommeo mezzo Veneziano e mezzo Cremonese,” was 
probably a native of Cremona, who studied in the school 
of the Bellini. He is chiefly known by his portraits; that 
of a Count Lodovico Martinengo in the National Gallery, 
signed and dated 1530, shows him to have been a good 
colourist, influenced by Giorgione. There is a small Madonna 
and Child by him, signed and dated 1505, in the public 
Gallery of Bergamo. In the Dresden Gallery a Virgin and 
Child (No. 230), attributed to Giovanni Bellini, is probably 
by Bartolommeo, and unsigned pictures elsewhere, of which 
he is probably the author, pass under greater names. 

Pier Maria Pennacchi, born in 1464, was, like several 
of his fellow-pupils in the school of the Bellini, a native 
of Treviso. In his early pictures he shows the influence of 


* Morelli’s, ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 180, 
+ Ibid. 138, &c. 
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Squarcione, which he may have derived from one of the 
followers of that celebrated teacher. They are so dry 
and angular in the folds of drapery, that they have been 
ascribed to German masters, and a Madonna and Child by 
him, in the Pinacoteca of Treviso, bears the forged monogram 
of Albert Diirer, and was long accepted as an authentic work 
by that great painter, Another early example of Pennacchi 
of this character—a Dead Christ between Angels—is in the 
Berlin Museum. His later works are altogether Venetian 
and Bellinesque, as the Annunciation, in the church of §. 
Francesco della Vigna, and the Evangelists and Prophets, 
in the ceiling of that of the Miracoli, Venice; the panels 
of the ceiling of the church of 8. Maria degli Angeli, in 
the Island of Murano, on which are represented the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin and numerous half-length figures of Saints 
and other holy personages ; and some graceful Angels playing 
on musical instruments in the church of 8. Pietro Martire 
in the same island. Pennacchi is known to have painted 
as late as 1528. 

Of Girolamo da Treviso we have already spoken. Born 
within the Venetian territory, he properly belongs to the 
Paduan school, and must be included among the disciples 
of Squarcione, although in the altar-piece in the Cathedral 
of his native town, to which we have referred, he shows a 
Bellinesque influence. Of a later painter of the same name, 
the son of Gian Maria Pennachi, we shall speak when we 
come to notice the imitators of Giorgione. 

Morto da Feltre is another of those painters believed to 
be known under more than one name. As early as the 
seventeenth century he was asserted by Cambruzzi, an 
historian of Feltre, to be identical with Pietro Luzzi da 
Feltre, commonly called Zarato, an assistant of Giorgione. 
Luzz's parentage at Feltre, and birth there in 1474, are 
ascertained facts; the removal of his father to Zara, where 
he long resided, accounting for his appellation as Zarato. 
Admitting therefore that the Morto da Feltre of Vasari and 
the Pietro da Feltre of Cambruzzi and also of Ridolfi the 
historian of Venetian painting, are one and the same—no 
signed pictures assisting to establish either their separate- 
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ness or identity-—it would seem that the painter went to 
Rome in 1495, to Florence in 1506, and to Venice in 
1508. Of the works by him in any of these cities none 
have been preserved. He is known to have laboured in his 
native Feltre in decorating the town-hall, and the church of 
S. Stefano—both restored after the destruction of the town 
by the Imperialists in 1515—though scarcely any traces of 
those labours remain. An altar-piece, attributed doubt- 
fully to him, is in the church of the village of Villabruna, 
in the neighbourhood. It is an arched panel with the 
Virgin and Child, and SS. George and Victor below (both 
in the picturesque costume of the sixteenth century), 
showing a character of art allied to that of Pellegrino da 
S. Daniele. A picture in the church of S. Giorgio, near 
Feltre—a Madonna and Child, with SS. Valentine and 
Gregory—called of the school of Titian, is apparently by 
the same hand. Two houses in Feltre, the Palazzo Crico 
and the Casa Bartoldini, have remains of frescoes recorded 
to be by Pietro Luzzi. They show a mixture of styles 
compatible with the fact of the different centres of art he 
had visited. A picture at Berlin, believed to be by Luzzi, 
has a forged inscription, which would introduce a third 
name—yiz., “Laurentius Lucius Feltren’®.” Vasari states 
that Morto da Feltre perished in an engagement at Teltre. 
The confusion with regard to these painters, if there were 
more than one, has not been cleared up, and nothing really 
authentic is known of Morto. 

We may now describe those painters who, although not 
Venetians, or established in Venice, were still to a certain ex- 
tent under the influence of Giovanni Bellini, and his school. 
We will first turn to the Friuli * and the March of Treviso. 

Giovanni Martini, a native of Udine, and consequently 
sometimes called Giovanni da Udine,t was a pupil and some- 


* This province appears to have possessed local painters as early as the 
fourteenth century. An elaborate and curious fresco in the Church of 
Venzone, five miles from Gemona, may belong to that period; and the 
facade of the cathedral of the latter place was at one time covered with 
frescoes of the life of St. Christopher, signed by one Maguta Nicolaus, 
which have been destroyed. 

He is not to be confounded with a later painter of the same name, 
the assistant of Raphael. 
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what feeble imitator of Alvise Vivarini. A Madonna by him, 
dated 1498, in the Correr Museum (Venice), and a St. Mark, 
enthroned, of 1501, in the Duomo of Udine, are timid 
imitations of Cima. His chief work, representing St. Ursula 
and her Maidens, in the Brera (1507), though devoid of 
expression, is attractive in general air. The large altar- 
piece in the National Gallery attributed to Pellegrino da 
San Davriele, is more probably by Giovanni Martini. He 
was still working in 1534. 

Martino da Udine, so called from the place of his birth, 
aad known as Pellegrino da S. Daniele, must not be con- 
founded with Giovanni Martini. He was the son of ene 
Battista, a Dalmatian, who had settled as a painter at Udine. 
It is conjectured that Martino derived his appellation of 
Pellegrino, which is equivalent to “the stranger,” from his 
foreign origin, while the adjunct of San Daniele came from 
the little Friulian town in which his father resided, and in 
which Martino long worked as a painter. He was probably 
born between 1460 and 1470. In the contract for a picture 
still preserved at Osopo—a Virgin enthroned, and Saints, 
with a rich architectural background, and angels playing on 
musical instruments after the manner of Giovanni Bellini and 
Cima—he is called ‘t Maestro Martino dicto Pellegrino di 
Udine.” In 1497, he commenced the decoration in fresco 
of the vaulting and walls of the choir in the church of 
8. Antonio at San Danicle, which, however, he did not 
complete until twenty-four years later. During this period 
Pellegrino, driven from the Friulian territory by the wars 
between the Venetians and the Emperor Maximilian, had 
resided at Venice and had visited other centres of art in 
Italy. He was thus enabled to study the works of great 
contemporary artists, and to improve his own manner. 
Whilst his early frescoes at San Daniele are those of a 
dry, unformed painter without technical skill and knowledge 
of the human form, his later works there show him to 
have become an eclectic painter, and an imitator, if not a 
rival, of the greatest masters of the Venetian school. He 
was so successful that to him are attributed works passing 
under the names of more than one of those masters—ag, 
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for instance, a Virgin and Child and Saints, in the Louvre 
(No. 88), ascribed to Giorgione.* This development in Pelle- 
grino’s manner is well seen in his later frescoes at 8. Daniele, 
in which he appears as an imitator of Pordenone and of 
Romanino, and even in some of his heads recalls Titian and 
Palma Vecchio.t They include subjects from the life of 
Christ, and from the legends of St. Anthony, and single 
figures of Saints. They are much damaged and have suffered 
greatly from restoration and repainting, but still produce 
a fine effect. Among the subjects dedicated to the life of 
St. Anthony, that of the Saint, enthroned, giving the benedic- 
tion to a number of worshippers—with noble individual 
portraits—is very imposing in action and character. 

Pellegrino’s masterpiece, showing his boldness of hand 
acquired by long practice in fresco, is a large and im- 
portant altar-piece in 8. Maria de’ Battisti, the chureh of 
the hospital, in the small town of Cividale, 10 m. from 
Udine. In this work he appears as an imitator of Palma 
Vecchio. It represents the Virgin and Child, enthroned, 
attended by four beautiful female Saints—the one reading 
on the right, and the corresponding Saint on the left with 
a rose, being especially fine. Below are §. Donato, the 
patron saint of Cividale, the Baptist, and an Angel seated 
playing the viol. 

Pellegrino died in 1547, over eighty years of age. He is 
a striking instance of an imitator of certain grand qualities 
in Venetian art, without the careful drawing and deeper 
feeling requisite to form a first-rate master. He has con- 
sequently acquired a far greater reputation than he deserves, 
for he was, in fact, a very mediocre painter. 

Among the many inferior contemporary painters which 
the Friulian territory produced, and whose works are to be 
seen in its churches, we need only mention Sebastiano 
Florigerio of Conegliano, the son-in-law of Pellegrino, who, 
like his father-in-law, became an imitator of Pordenone 
The only known authentic pictures by him are an altar 


* Crowe and Cavaleaselle. ‘ History of Painting in North Italy,’ vol. ii., 


p. 205, 
+ Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters, &e.,’ p. 21. 
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piece of St. George slaying the Dragon, in a church dedicated 
to the Saint at Udine—not wanting in a certain grandeur, 
and praised by Vasari for its vigorous treatment; and two 
of little importance in the Venice Academy, of pale cold 
colouring. 

The local schools of Ravenna, Forli, and Rimini were 
also under the influence of the Bellini. Rondinello, who was 
probably born at Ravenna between 1450 and 1460, and 
was still living in 1500, studied in the school, and became 
one of the most industrious assistants, of Giovanni Bellini, 
whom he succeeded in imitating so well that his works 
frequently pass for those of his master, whose name is 
sometimes fraudulently inscribed, even by himself,* upon 
them—as in the case of the Virgin and Child and Saints, 
in the Louvre (No. 61), and another of the same character 
in the Doria Palace at Rome. In the latter Gallery there is 
also a signed picture—a Virgin and Child—by him. Signor 
Morelli ascribes to him, as we have seen, the portrait of 
Giovanni Bellini in the Uffizit He may, however, be 
readily distinguished from his master by the coldness of 
his colouring, the want of dignity in his figures, a certain 
feebleness of drawing, and his cottony clouds. Rondinello 
settled at Ravenna, where he established a school which 
produced Luca Longhi, Marco Palmezzano, Marchesi, and 
others. A picture by him in the Brera, not without con- 
siderable merit, represents St. John in Episcopal robes and 
bearing an incense burner, appearing to Galla Placidia in 
the temple dedicated by her to the Evangelist at Ravenna. 

Latanzio da Rimini, a native of that town, was also one 
of the assistants of Giovanni Bellini in the decoration of 
the Ducal Palace. Of his works little is known. 

Among the feebler followers of Giovanni Bellini, in the 
North of Italy, were the two painters Francesco Rizo and 
Girolamo, both called da Santa Croce, from a village near 
Bergamo, where they were born.t Francesco, the more im- 
portant of the two, was the elder, and may have been the 

* Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 9, note. 

+ Ante, p. 314. 


} Francesco was certainly born at Santa Croce; but Girolamo is only 
supposed to have been born there 
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father of Girolamo, but this is doubtful. He was probably 
born in 1480, and must have settled at Venice and entered 
the studio of Giovanni Bellini when still very young. 
Although he consequently lived and worked in the zenith 
of Venetian glories, he partook but little of them. The 
earliest date known to exist on his pictures is that of 1504— 
on an Annunciation, in the public Gallery of Bergamo, alto- 
gether Bellinesque in character. One of his best works 
(signed but not dated) is an Adoration of the Kings, in 
the Berlin Museum. In the Venice Academy there is 
a Christ and the Magdalen by the master, dated 1518; 
other works by him may be found in churches and 
galleries in the Province of Bergamo, at Venice, and in 
the Venetian territory. He was a pretentious painter, weak 
as a colourist and draughtsman, and lacking originality, 
being satisfied to copy and imitate his master and other 
Venetian painters. 

Girolamo da Santa Croce, the pupil of Francesco Rizo, 
was a thoroughly eclectic painter, devoid of taste and 
imagination, and his works pass under various names, 
according to the different masters he imitated. He may 
generally be recognised by cold, insipid colouring, and by 
his elaborate landscape backgrounds—conventional in tone 
and treatment, with stiff round little trees set in rows, and 
a striped horizon. His works abound in the Venetian and 
Lombard provinces, in public and private collections. The 
earliest are to be seen in the public galleries of Bergamo and 
Bassano. An altar-piece in the church of 8. Silvestro, 
at Venice, signed, and dated 1520, representing St. Thomas 
Aquinas, enthroned, between St. Francis and the Baptist 
—much injured by modern restorations—is one of his 
most important works. Another altar-piece in the sacristy 
of the church of 8. Martino in the Island of Burano, signed, 
and dated 1541, shows his continuous imitation of Giovanni 
Bellini and Cima. An Adoration of the Magi, a small picture, 
in the Manfrin Gallery (Venice), is a good example of his 
peculiar colouring and of his technical skill—the details and 
accessories being executed with a minute truthfulness more 
Flemish than Italian. A signed portrait by him in the 
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Poldi-Pezzoli Gallery, Milan, shows him to have been suc- 
cessful in portraiture. There was a third painter in this 
family known as Pietro Paolo da Santa Croce, who worked 
to the end of the sixteenth century, and was the pupil and 
imitator, perhaps the son, of Girolamo. 

Although Carlo Crivelli was of Venetian descent, and was 
always proud to style himself so on his pictures, he does 
not show the influence of the Venetian school.* He rather 
stands apart from it, with a manner strikingly original and 
entirely his own. The date of his birth is unknown, but is 
conjectured to be about 1430. His pictures date from 1468 
to 1495. He appears to have studied in the school of 
Squarcione, whose influence is seen in his works, especially 
in the frequent introduction of fruit and flowers—in the 
representation of which he attained to great excellence—of 
beautiful festoons, and of details of classic architecture and 
ornament. He ultimately settled at Ascoli, and his numerous 
altar-pieces were principally executed for churches in that 
place and in the principal towns of the March of Ancona. 
He was a master of strong individuality, and always shows 
himself passionately in earnest. He oceupies ground in- 
cluding some of the rudest and most unattractive pictures 
in art, and yet bordering on others of the grandest cha- 
racter. With an exaggerated vehemence and grimace of 
type—not unfrequently, especially in his earlier works, ap- 
proaching the grotesque, yet never expressionless—he unites 
occasionally to great earnestness and dignity an Umbrian 
grace and even daintiness of expression. Some of his 
Madonnas especially are remarkable for their exquisite 
beauty and tenderness. He is essentially old-fashioned in 
his style, never abandoning the use of tempera, and rarely 
omitting the embossed gilt ornaments and the lavish use of 
gold in the details of his pictures, characteristic of the 
early Venetian masters. Unlike some of his great con- 
temporaries, he departed but little from his original manner, 
made no sensible progress, and was almost stationary 


* It is not certain that he was actually born at Venice. Had he been 
so, he would probably have described himself on his pictures as “ de 
Venetiis,” and not as “ Venetus.” 
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and one-sided in his art. In his best works he approaches 
the fine drawing and dignity of form and expression of 
- Mantegna, with a gorgeousness of colour in which he stands 
alone. He succeeded in obtaining from tempera the most 
brilliant effects and the utmost transparency of which the 
material is capable. With him it assumes almost the sub- 
stance and durability of enamel. Consequently his works 
have, for the most part, been preserved in perfect condition, 
resisting the ravages of time and the still more fatal hand 
of the restorer. It is these qualities, and his marvellous 
power of rendering details, such as fruit, flowers and birds, 
rich brocades and other textures, marbles, &c., which render 
the pictures of Carlo Crivelli, whatever their defects and 
exaggerations, so attractive to the connoisseur, and indeed 
to every one who has a genuine feeling for art. They are 
generally signed and dated. After he had received an order 
of Knighthood from Ferdinand IT. of Naples, he adds “ miles ” 
to his name. Towards the end of his life he appears to have 
been promoted to a higher rank in the order, as on his 
latest works—such as the beautiful picture of the Virgin and 
Child, enthroned, in the Brera—he styles himself “eques 
laureatus.” * ‘ 

Of two large and sumptuous altar-pieces at Ascoli—the 
one in the Cathedral, the other in the church of 8S. Domenico— 
the latter, dated 1476, shows Crivelli nearly in the full exercise 
of his powers. The greater part of his works have left the 
places for which they were executed, and have found their 
way into public and private collections. The Brera and the 
National Gallery are both rich in specimens of the master, 
especially the latter, which exhibits every phase and scale 
of his art, from the small and tender picture of the ‘ Dead 
Christ supported by Angels,’ which recalls Mantegna, to the 
sumptuous altar-piece in numerous compartments, formerly 
‘ in the Demidoff collection. In the same Gallery the ‘ Annun- 
ciation’ (signed, and dated 1486) is a delightful example ot 


* On his earliest pictures he signs simply “Carolus Crivellus Venetus ” 
(National Gallery No. 602); later, “ Carolus Crivellus Venetus Miles ” (id, 
No. 724). On his latest, the Madonna in the Brera, “ Karolus Crivellus 
Venetus eques laureatus.” 
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the master’s bright colouring, of his habit of representing, 
in the most pleasing way, elegant architecture and classic 
details, and of introducing interesting incidents and acces- 


sories into his pictures. We give a woodcut of an altar-— 


piece in the Dudley Gallery, very characteristic of Crivelli, 
His latest date, 1493, is upon one of his grandest works 
in the Oggioni collection, now forming part of the Brera. 

Vittore Crivelli, the brother of Carlo, his imitator and 
doubtless his assistant, is an inferior painter, by whom 
there are several works in the Brera and elsewhere, some 
of them signed and dated—the earliest in 1481, the latest 
in 1490. There were other imitators of the master, whose 
style it was not difficult to caricature, such as Pietro Ale- 
manno, whose works are to be found in the churches of 
Ascoli and the neighbourhood.* 

We have yet to mention another painter, who, although 
Venetian by birth, and to be reckoned among the followers 
of Giovanni Bellini and Antonello da Messina, left his native 
country, and practised his art to the north of the Alps, 
modifying his manner, but still remaining under the influence 
of his early training—Jacopo de’ Barbari, or di Barberino.t 
He was probably born at Venice about 1450. German 
writers have maintained that he was by descent a German, 
his ancestors having come from Germany and settled in 
that city, where he was adopted into a patrician family, and 
assumed its name. But this is a mere conjecture in support 
of which there is no proof. The first part of his life was 
probably passed in Venice, or the neighbourhood; but few 
of the works he executed remain there. Signor Morelli 
attributes to him two heralds, or warriors—noble life-sized 
figures in fresco, altogether Bellinesque in character—and 
the beautiful decorations in chiaroscuro, forming part of the 
monument of Count Onigo, the work of the celebrated 
sculptor Tullio Lombardo, in the church of 8. Niceold at 
Treviso.{ ‘To him are also ascribed, by the same writer 


* Crowe and Cayalcaselle, ‘ History of Painting in North Italy,’ vol. i, 
p. 96 et seq. 

+ He is thus called by the ‘ Anonimo’; see Frizzoni’s ed., p. 197. 

} ‘Italian Masters in German Galleries,’ p. 145. 


THE VIRGIN, CHILD, AND SAINTS; an altar-piece by Carlo Grivelli, at Dudley House. 
p. 344, 
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the frescoes on the exterior of a house in the Piazza della 
Cattedrale in that town, and those on the monument 
to the Venetian Admiral, Melchiore Trevisani, in the choir 
of the Frari, Venice.* Two portraits, one in the Vienna 
picture gallery of m young man in Venetian costume, 
the other, in a damaged condition, in the Pinacoteca at 
Bergamo, if rightly attributed to him, are in his early 
manner, and show that he was under the influence, if he 
was not an imitator, of Antonello da Messina.t 

He is supposed to have left Venice about the year 1490, 
and io have established himself at Nuremberg, where he 
became known as Jacob Walch—that is the “ Walsche,” or 
Ttalian. But he must have returned for a time to Venice, as 
his great map or plan of that city, erroneously ascribed to 
Albert Diirer—the wooden blocks for which, cut by some 
German, are preserved in the Correr Museum there—was not 
completed until 1500. In 1501 he was invited to Augs- 
burg by the Emperor Maximilian. At Nuremberg he became 
acquainted with Albert Diirer, upon whose artistic develop- 
ment he appears to have exercised the most direct influence.t 
The great German master wrote of the “ Wilsche Jacob” as 
“a good and delightful painter,” who had first described to 
him the measurements of the human body, and he accepted 
his canon of proportions for the human form, although he 
subsequently rejected it. Distinct traces of Jacupo’s in- 
fluence upon him are geen in a small picture of the Virgin, 
of 1508, in the gallery at Vienna, and in an unfinished 
‘Salvator Mundi,’ in private hands in that city. Later 
Jacopo was employed with Mabuse in decorating with paint- 
ings the Castle of Zuyiborch, belonging to Count Philip, 
the natural son of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. He after- 


* Morelli’s ‘Italian Masters, &c.,’ p. 147. 

+ A small picture in Lord Northbrook’s collection, representing St. 
Jerome in his study, at one time attributed to Van Eyck and subsequently 
to Jacopo de’? Barbari, may be by ./acometto, a painter mentioned by the 
‘ Anonimo,’ of whom nothing is known, but who appears to have imitated 
the Flemings. See Frizzoni’s ed. of the ‘ Anonimo,’ pp. 188, 189. 

 ¢ Thausing (‘Life of Albert Diirer,’ translated by F. A. Eaton: vol. i., 
p- 291), has even suggested that Diirer may have known Jacopo de’ Barbar 
at Venice in 1494, and have worked in his studio there. But Signor 
Morelli questions this, ‘Italian Masters,’ &., p. 149. 
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wards passed into the service of the Archduchess Margaret, 
Regent of the Netherlands, who in 1511 granted him a, 
yearly pension of a hundred livres. He probably died in 
1515 or 1516. Hans von Kulmbach was his scholar. 

Among Jacopo de’ Barbari’s pictures in Germany may be 
mentioned a remarkable example ot still life, of the highest 
finish, in the Augsburg Gallery, bearing his name and the 
date 1504; a half-length figure of the Saviour, signed with 
his monogram, in the Weimar Museum; and a Christ with 
the hand extended in the act of blessing, and half-figures 
of SS. Catherine and Barbara (the side-wings of a triptych), 
in the Dresden Gallery. In the latter collection a ‘ Galatea 
standing on a Dolphin, doubtfully ascribed to Sandro Botti- 
celli, is now believed to be by Jacopo de’ Barbari. 

But it is principally as an engraver that Jacopo is known. 
His works in this branch of art are of great beauty and 
rarity, and are recognised by his mark—a Caduceus—whence 
he is known as the “ Master of the Caduceus.” They are 
very soft and graceful in outline, and are for the most 
part Italian in manner, recalling Giovanni Bellini and the 
Lombardi, the sculptors. Occasionally he shows traces of a 
German influence, but without losing his Venetian character. 
His figures in his engravings, as well as in his paintings, 
are distinguished by their half open mouths, perhaps imitated 
from antique sculpture, a slight fault in the position of the 
eyes, like a squint, and prominent upper eyelids.* 

* This notice of Jacopo de’ Barbari is mainly derived from Thausing’s 


excellent work already quoted; and from Signor Morelli’s ‘ Italian Masters 
in German Galleries ’ 
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